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HISTORIC TABLEAUX,.—NO. IL 


THE “18TH BRUMAIRE.” 


In the handsomest part of the Chaus- 
sée D’Antin, surrounded on every side 
by the splendid palaces and gorgeous 
mansions of the wealthiest inhabitants 
of Paris, stands a small, isolated, mo- 
dest edifice, more like a Roman villa 
than the house of some northern ca- 
pital, in the midst of a park—one of 
those pleasure grounds which the 
French, heaven knows why, designate 
as “Jardin Anglais.” The outer 
gate opens on the Rue Chantereine, 
and here to this hour you may trace, 
among the time-worn and dilapidated 
ornaments, some remnants of the 
strange figures which once decorated 
the pediment: weapons of various 
ages and countries, grouped together 
with sphinxes, and Egyptian emblems; 
the faint outlines of pyramids, the 
peaceful-looking ibis are there, among 
the helmets and cuirasses—the massive 
swords and the death-dealing arms of 
our modern warfare. In the midst of 
all, the number 52, stands encircled 
with a little garland of leaves, but 
even they are scarce distinguishable 
now, and the number itself requires 
the aid of faith to detect it. 

Within, the place speaks of neglect 
and decay: the shrubs are broken and 
uncared-for ; the parterres are weed- 
grown; a few marble pedestals rise 
amid the rank grass, to mark where 
statues once stood, but no other trace 
of them remains: the very fountain 
itself is fissured and broken, and the 
water has worn its channel along the 
herbage, and ripples on its wayward 
course unrestrained. The villa is al- 
most a ruin: the sashes have fallen in 
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in many places; the roof, too, has 
given way, and fragments of the mir- 
rors which once decorated the walls, 
lie strewn upon the floor with pieces 
of rare marble. Wherever the eye 
turns, some emblem of the taste of 
its former occupant meets you—some 
fresco, stained with damp, and green 
with mildew ; some rustic bench, be- 
neath a spreading tree, where the view 
opens more boldly; but all are de- 
eayed. The inlaid floors are rotting; 
the stuccoed ceilings, the richly-carved 
architraves fall in fragments as your 
footsteps move, and the doomed walls 
themselves seem scarce able to resist 
the rude blast whose wailing cadence 
steals along them. 

Oh, how ten-fold more powerfully 
are the memories of the dead pre- 
served by the scenes they habited while 
in life, than by the tombs and epitaphs 
that cover their ashes! How do the 
lessons of one speak home to the 
heart, calling up again, before the 
mind’s eye, the very images them- 
selves! not investing them with attri- 
butes our reason coldly rejects. 

I know not the reason that this villa 
has been suffered thus to lapse into 
utter ruin, in the richest quarter of so 
splendid a city. I believe some long 
contested litigation had its share in 
the causes. My present business is 
rather with its past fortunes; and to 
them I will now return. 

It was on a cold dark morning of 
November, in the year 1799, that the 
street we have just mentioned, then 
called the * Rue de la Victoire,” be-. 
came crowded with equipages and 

B 
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horsemen; cavalcades of generals and 
their staffs, in full uniform, arrived 
and were admitted within the massive 
gateway, before which, now, groups of 
curious and inquiring gazers were as- 
sembled, questioning and guessing as 
to the unusual spectacle. ‘The number 
of led horses that paraded the street, 
the long lines of carriages on either 
side nearly filled the way ; still there 
reigned a strange, unaccountable still- 
ness among the crowd, who, as if ap- 
palled by the very mystery of the 
scene, repressed their ordinary tumult, 
and waited anxiously to watch the 
result. 

Among the most interested specta- 
tors were the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring houses, who saw, for the first 
time in their lives, their quiet quarter 
the scene of such excitement. Every 
window was filled with faces, all 
turned towards that portal which so 
seldom was seen to open in general; 
for they who dwelt there had been 
more remarkable for the retirement, 
and privacy of their habits, than for 
aught else. 

At each arrival the crowd separated 
to permit the equipage to approach 


the gate; and then might be heard 
the low murmur—for it was no louder 


—of “Ha! that’s Lasalle. See the 
mark of the sabre-wound on his 
cheek!” Or, “Here comes Augu- 
reau. You'd never think that hand- 
some fellow, with the soft eye, could 
be such a tiger.” “ Place, there, place 
for Colonel Savary.” ‘* Ah, dark Sa- 
vary! we all know him.” 

Stirring as was the scene without, 
it was far inferior to the excitement 
that prevailed within the walls. There, 
every path and avenue that led to the 
villa were thronged with military men, 
walking or standing together in groups, 
conversing eagerly, and with anxious 
looks, but cautiously withal, and as 
though half fearing to be overheard. 

Through the windows of the villa 
might be ‘seen servants passing and 
re-passing in haste, arranging the pre- 
parations for a magnificent dejéune— 
for on that morning the generals of 
division and the principal military men 
in Paris were invited to breakfast with 
one of their most distinguished com- 
panions—General Bonaparte. 

Since his return from Egypt Bona- 
parte had been living a life of appa- 
.. ent privacy and estrangement Sen 

_all public affairs. The circumstances 
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under which he quitted the army un- 
der his command, the unauthorised 
mode of his entry into France—with- 
out recall—without even permission— 
had caused his friends considerable 
uneasiness on his behalf; and nothing 
short of the unobtrusive and simple 
habits he maintained, had probably 
saved him, from being called on to ac- 
count for his conduct. 

They, however, who themselves 
were pursuing the career of ambition, 
were better satisfied to see him thus, 
than hazard any thing by so bold an 
expedient. They believed that he was 
only great at the head of his legions ; 
and they felt a triumphant pleasure at 
the obscurity into which the victor of 
Lodi and the Pyramids had fallen, 
when measured with themselves. They 
witnessed, then, with sincere satis- 
faction, the seeming indolence of his 
present life. They watched him in 
those soirées which Madame Bona- 
parte gave, enjoying his repose with 
such thorough delight—those delight- 
ful evenings, the most brilliant for all 
that wit, intellect, and beauty can be- 
stow; which Talleyrand and Sieyes, 
Fouché, Carnot, Lemercier, and a 
host of others frequented; and they 
dreamed that his hour of ambition was 
over, and that he had fallen into the 
inglorious indolence of the tired sol- 
dier. 

While the greater number of the 

uests strolled listlessly through the 
fittle park, a small group sat in the 
vestibule of the villa, whose looks of 
impatience were ever turned towards 
the door, from which their host was 
expected to enter. One of these was 
a tall slight man, with a high, but nar- 
row forehead, dark eyes, deeply bu- 
ried in his head, and overshadowed by 
long heavy lashes; his face was pale, 
and evinced evident signs of uneasi- 
ness, as he listened, without ever 
speaking, to those about him. This 
was General Moreau. He was dressed 
in the uniform of a general of the 
day: the broad-skirted embroidered 
coat; the half boot; the embroidered 
tri-colour scarf, and a chapeau with a 
deep feather trimming—a simple, but 
a handsome costume, and which well 
became his well-formed figure. Beside 
him sat a large, ghermigrs tine man, 
whose long black hair, descending in 
loose curls on his neck and back, as 
well as the jet black brilliancy of his 
eye, and deep olive complexion, be- 
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spoke a native of the south. Though 
his dress was like Moreau’s, there was 
a careless jauntiness in his air, and a 
reckless “abandon” in his manner, that 
gave the costume a character totally 
different. The very negligence of his 
scarf-knot was a type of himself; and 
his thickly-uttered French, inter- 
spersed here and there with Italian 
phrases, showed that Murat cared little 
to cull his words. At his left was a 
hard-featured, stern-looking man, in 
the uniform of the dragoons—this was 
Andreossy ; and opposite, and leaning 
on a sofa, was General Lannes. He 
was pale and sickly; he had risen 
from a bed of illness to be present, 
and lay, with half-closed lids, neither 
noticing nor taking interest, in what 
went on about him. 

At; the window stood Marmont, 
conversing with a slight but handsome 
youth, in the uniform of the chasseurs. 
Eugene Beauharnois was then but 
twenty-two, but even at that early age 
displayed the soldier-like ardour which 
eminently distinguished him in after 
ife. 

At length the door of the salon 
opened, and Bonaparte, dressed in 
the style of the period, appeared ; his 
cheeks were sunk and thin; his hair, 
long, flat and silky, hung straight 
down at either side of his pale and 
handsome face, in which now one faint 
tinge of colour marked either cheek. 
He saluted the rest with a warm shake 
of the hand, and then stooping down, 
said to Murat— 

« But, Bernadotte—where is he ?” 

“Yonder,” said Murat, carelessly 
pointing to a group outside the terrace, 
where a tall fine-looking man, dressed 
in plain clothes, and without any indi- 
cation of the soldier in his costume, 
stood in the midst of a knot of officers. 

“Ha! general,” said Napoleon, ad- 
vancing towards him, “ you are not in 
uniform. How comes this? 

‘* T am not on service,” was the cold 
reply. 

* No, but you soon shall be,” said 
Bonaparte, with an effort at cordiality 
of manner. 

* I do not anticipate it,” rejoined 
Bernadotte, with an expression at once 
firm and menacing. 

Bonaparte drew him to one side 
gently, and while he placed his arm 
within his, spoke to him with eager- 
ness and energy for several minutes; 
but a cold ioe of the head, without 
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otfe word in reply, was all that he 
could obtain. ‘ What!” exclaimed 
Bonaparte aloud, so that even the 
others heard him. “ What! are you not 
convinced of it? Will not this Direc- 
tory annihilate the revolution—have 
we amoment to lose? The Council 
of Ancients are met to appoint me 
commander in chief of the army—go, 
put on your uniform, and join me at 
once.” 

«I will not join a rebellion,” was 
the insolent reply. 

Bonaparte shrunk back, and dropped 
his arm; then rallying in a moment, 
added, “’Tis well—you'll at least re- 
main here until the decree of the 
council is issued.” 

“Am I, then, a prisoner?” said 
Bernadotte, with a loud voice. 

“* No, no, there is no question of 
that kind ; but pledge me your honour 
to undertake nothing adverse to me in 
this affair.” 

“As a mere citizen, I will not do 
so,” replied the other ; “but if I am 
ordered by a sufficient authority, I 
warn you.” 

“‘ What do you mean, then, as a 
mere citizen?” 

“ That I will not go forth into the 
streets, to stir up the populace—nor 
into the barracks, to harangue the 
soldiers.” 

“ Enough; I am satisfied. As for 
myself, I only desire to rescue the 
republic ; that done, I shall retire to 
Malmaison, and live peaceably.” 

A smile of a doubtful, but sardonic 
character, passed over Bernadotte’s 
features, as he heard these words, 
while he turned coldly away, and walked 
towards the gate. “ What, Augureau, 
thou here,” said he, as he passed 
along, and with a contemptuous shru 
he moved forward, and soon quand 
the streets. And truly, it seemed 
strange that he, the fiercest of the 
Jacobins, the general who made his 
army assemble in clubs .and knots, to 
deliberate during the campaign of 
Italy, that he should now lend himself 
to uphold the power of Bonaparte. 

Meanwhile, the salons were crowded 
in every part, party succeeding party 
at the tables—where, amid the clatter- 
ing of the breakfast, and the clinkin 
of glasses, the conversation swelle 
into a loud and continued din. Fouché, 
Berthier, and Talleyrand, were also to 
be seen, distinguishable by their dress, 
among the military uniforms—and here © 


















now might be heard the mingled doubts 
and fears, the hopes and dreads of 
each, as to the coming events; and 
many watched the pale, care-worn face 
of Bourienne, the secretary of Bona- 
parte, as if to read in his features the 
chances of success; while the general 
himself went from room to room, chat- 
ting confidentially with each in turn, 
recapitulating as he went, the phrase, 
“the country is in danger,” and ex- 
horting all to be patient, and wait 
calmly for the decision of the council, 
which could not, now, be long of 
coming. 

As they were still at table, M. 
Carnet, the deputation of the council, 
entered, and delivered into Bonaparte’s 
hands the sealed packet, from which 
he announced to the assembly that the 
legislative bodies had been removed 
to St. Cloud, to avoid the interrup- 
tion of popular clamour, and that he, 
General Bonaparte, was named com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and en- 
trusted with the execution of the decree. 
_. This first step had been effected by 
the skilful agency of Sieyes and Roger 
Ducos, who spent the whole of the 
ss night in issuing the sum- 
monses for a meeting of the council, 
to such as they knew to be friendly to 
the cause they advocated. ll the 
others received theirs too late; forty- 
two only were present at the meeting, 
and by that fragment of the council 
the decree was passed. 

When Bonaparte had read the docu- 
ment to the end, he looked around him 
on the fierce determined faces, bronzed 
and seared in many a battle field, and 
said, “ My brothers in arms, will you 
stand by me here?” 

** We will, we will,” shouted they 
with one roar of enthusiasm. 

« And thou, Lefebvre, did I hear 
thy voice there ?” 

“ Yes, general; to the death I’m 
yours.” 

Bonaparte unbuckled the sabre he 
wore at his side, and placing it in 
Lefebvre’s hands, said, “I wore this 
at the Pyramids ; it is a fitting present 
from one soldier to another. Now, 
then, to horse.” 

The splendid cortége moved along 
the grassy alleys to the gate, outside 
which, now, three regiments of cavalry, 
and three battalions of the 17th, were 
drawn up. Never was a sovereign, in 


all his pride of power, surrounded with 
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amore gorgeous staff. The conque- 
rors of Italy, Germany, and Egypt, 
the greatest warriors of Europe were 
there grouped around him—whose 
glorious star, even then, shone high 
above them. 

Scarcely had Bonaparte issued forth 
into the street, than raising his hat 
above his head, he called aloud, “ Vive 
la republique,” the troops caught up 
the cry, and the air rang with the 
wild cheer. 

At the head of this force, surrounded 
by the generals, he rode slowly along 
towards the Tuileries; at the en- 
trance to the gardens of which stood 
Carnet, dressed in his robe of senator in 
waiting to receive him. Four colonels, 
his aide-de-camps, marched in front of 
Bonaparte, as he entered the Hall of 
the Ancients—his walk was slow and 
measured, and his air studiously re- 
spectful. 

The decree being read, General 
Bonaparte replied in a few broken 
phrases, expressive of his sense of the 
confidence reposed in him, the words 
came with difficulty, and he spoke like 
one abashed and confused. He was 
no longer in front of his armed legions, 
whose war-worn looks inspired the 
burning eloquence of the camp—those 
flashing images, those daring flights, 
suited not the cold assembly, in whose 
presence he now stood—and he was ill 
at ease, and disconcerted. It was only, 
at length, when turning to the generals 
who pressed on after him, he addressed 
the following words, that his confi- 
dence in himself came back, and that 
he felt himself once more. 

« This is the republic we desire to 
have—and this we shail have—for it is 
the wish of those who now stand 
around me.” 

The cries of “ Vive la republique,” 
burst from the officers at once, as they 
waived their chapeaux in the air, 
mingled with louder shouts of« vive 
le general !” 

If the great events of the day were 
now over with the council, they had 
only begun with Bonaparte. 

*“ Whither now, general?” said 
Lefebvre, as he rode to his side. 

* To the guillotine, I suppose,” said 
Andreossy, with a look of sarcasm, 

« We shall see that,” was the cold 
answer of Bonaparte, while he gave 
the word to push forward to the 
Luxembourg. 
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EPISODES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 


vi. 
THE NILE—ITS CREATION—ITS SOURCES 
—ITS IMPORTANCE — ITS INUNDA- 
TION—-ATS STATISTICS—ITS BATTLE, 


The Nile! the Nile! I hear its gathering roar, 
No vision now, no dream of ancient years— 
Throned on the rocks amid the watery war, 
The King of Floods, old Homer's Nile appears. 
With gentle smile, majestically sweet, 
Curbing the billowy steeds that vex them at his feet. 
Lorp LInDSsayY. 


The spirit of our fathers 
Shall start from every wave ; 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave. 
CAMPBELL, 


“ Eeyrt is the gift of the Nile,” said 
one* who was bewildered by its anti- 
quity before our history was born— 
(at least he is called the father of it.) 
A bountiful gift it was, that the 
“strange, mysterious, solitary stream” 
bore down in its bosom from the luxu- 
riant tropics to the desert. For many 
an hour have I stood upon the city- 


crowning citadel of Cairo, and gazed 
unweariedly on the scene of matchless 
beauty and wonder that lay stretched 


beneath my view. Cities and ruins 
of cities, palm-forests and green sa- 
vannahs, gardens, and palaces, and 
‘groves of olive. On one side, the 
boundless desert, with its pyramids ; 
on the other, the land of Goshen, with 
its luxuriant plains, stretching far 
away to the horizon. Yet this is an 
exotic land! That river, winding like 
a serpent through its paradise, has 
brought it from far regions, unknown 
to man. That strange and richly- 
varied panorama has had a long voy- 
age of it! Those quiet plains have 
tumbled down the cataracts; those 
demure gardens have flirted with the 
Isle of Flowers,t five hundred miles 
away; and those very pyramids have 
floated down the waves of Nile. In 
short, to speak chemically, that river 
is a solution of Ethiopia’s richest re- 
gions, and that vast country is merely 
a precipitate. At Pestum one sees 
the remnant of a city elaborated from 
mountain streams; the Temple of 


* Herodotus. 


Neptune came down from the Cala. 
brian Hills, by water; and the Forum, 
like Demosthenes, prepared itself for 
its tumult-scorning destiny among the 
dash of torrents, and the crash of 
rocks ;¢ but here we have a whole 
kingdom risen, like Aphrodite, from 
the wave. 

The sources of the Nile are as 
much involved in mystery as every 
thing else connected with this strange 
country. The statue, under which it 
was represented, was carved out of 
black marble, to denote its Ethiopian 
origin, but crowned with thorns, to 
symbolise the difficulty of approach- 
ing its fountain-head. It reposed ap- 
propriately on a sphinx, the type of 
enigmas, and dolphins and crocodiles 
disported at its feet. In early ages, 
“caput querere Nili?” was equiva~ 
lent to our expression of seeking the 
philosopher’s stone, or interest on 
Pensylvanian bonds. The pursuit has 
baffled the scrutiny and self-devotion 
of modern enterprise, as effectually as 
it did the inquisitiveness of ancient 
despots, and the theories of ancient 
philosophers. Alexander and Ptolemy 
sent expeditions in search of it. He« 
rodotus gave it up; Pomponius Mela 
brought it from the antipodes, Pliny 
from Mauritania, and Homer from 
heaven. This last theory, if not the 
most satisfactory, is, at least, the most 
incontrovertible, and sounds better 
than the Meadows of Geesh, where 
Bruce thought he had detected its in- 
fancy in the fountains of the Blue 
River. This was only a found- 
ling, however, —a mere tributary 
stream ; the naiads of the Nile are as 
virgin as ever. I have conversed with 
slave-dealers who were familiar with 
Abyssinia, as far as the Galla country, 
and still their information was bounded 
by the vague word, south—still from 
the south gushed the great river. 

This much is certain, that from the 
junction of the Taccaze or Astaboras, 
the Nile runs a course of upwards of 
twelve hundred miles, to the sea, with 


+ Elephantina, 


t For an account of the formation of the travertine, of which Pestum was 
built, see Sir Humphrey's beautiful and imaginative “ Last Days of a Philosopher.” 
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out one tributary stream—‘“ exemple,” 
as Humboldt says, “ unique dans l’his- 
toire hydrographique du globe.” Dur- 
ing this career it is exposed to the 
evaporation of a burning sun, drawn 
off into a thousand canals, absorbed 
by porous and thirsty banks, drank by 
every living thing, from the crocodile 
to the pasha, from the papyrus to the 
palm-tree ; and yet, strange to say, it 
seems to pour into the sea a wider 
stream than it displays between the 
cataracts a thousand miles away. The 
Nile is all in all to the Egyptian: if it 
withheld its waters for a week, his 
country would become a desert; it 
waters and manures his fields, it sup- 
plies his harvests, and then carries off 
their produce to the sea; he drinks of 
it, he fishes in it, he travels on it; it 
is his slave, and used to be his god. 
Egyptian mythology recognized in it 
the Creative Principle, and, very po- 
etically, engaged it in eternal war with 
the desert, under the name of Typhon, 
or the destructive principle. Divine 
honours were paid to this aqueous 
deity ; and it is whispered among my- 
thologists, that the heart’s-blood of a 
virgin was yearly added to its stream, 
—not unlikely, in a country where 
they worshipped crocodiles, and were 
anxious to consult their feelings. 

The Arab looks upon all men as 
aliens who were not fortunate enough 
to be born beside the Nile; and the 
traveller is soon talked into a belief 
that it affords the most delicious water 
in the world. Ship-loads of it are 
annually sent to Constantinople, where 
it is in great request, not only on epi- 
curean, but anti-Malthusian grounds. 
The natives dignify their beloved river 
with the title of “ El Bahr,” the sea, 
and pass one-third of their lives in 
watching the flow, and the remainder 
in watching the ebb of its mighty 
tide. The inundation begins in May, 
attains its full height in August, and 
thenceforth diminishes, until freshly 
swollen in the following year. The 
stream is economized within its chan- 
nel until it reaches Egypt, when it 
spreads abroad over the vast valley. 

hen it is that the country presents 
the most striking of its Protean as- 
pects: it becomes an archipelago, 
studded with green islands, and bound- 
ed only by the chain of the Lybian 
Hills and the purple range of the Mo- 
kattam Mountains. Every island is 


crowned with a village, or an antique 


temple, and shadowy with palm-trees, 
or acacia groves. Every city becomes 
a Venice, and the bazaars display their 
richest and gayest cloths and tapestries 
to the illuminations that are reflected 
from the streaming streets. The 
earth is sheltered from the burning 
sun under the cool bright veil of wa- 
ters; the labour of the husbandman 
is suspended: it is the season of uni- 
versal festivity. Boatmen alone are 
busy ; but it would seem to be plea- 
sant business, for the sound of music 
is never silent beneath those large, 
white, wing-like sails, that now glitter 
in the moonlight, and now gleam rud- 
dily, reflecting the fragrant watch- 
fires on the deck. In one place you 
come upon a floating fair, held in 
boats, flushed with painted lanterns, 
and fluttering with gay flags. In ano- 
ther, a bridal procession is gliding by, 
as her friends convey some bride, with 
mirth and music, to her bridegroom. 
On one island you find a shawled and 
turbaned group of bearded men, 
smoking their chibouques and sipping 
coffee. On another a merry band of 
Arab girls is dancing to the music of 
their own wild song. And then, per- 
haps, with the lotus flower 


“ Wreathed in the midnight of their hair,” 


or the light garment, that scarce con- 
cealed their graceful forms, folded as 
a turban, they swim from grove to 
grove, the quiet lake scarce rippling 
round their dark bosoms. 

Great part of this picture is of rare 
occurrence, however—the inundation 
seldom rising to a height greater than 
what is necessary for purposes of irri- 
gation, and presenting, alas! rather 
the appearance of a swamp than of an 
archipelago. 

As the waters retire, vegetation 
seems to exude from every pore. Pre- 
vious to its bath, the country, like Pe- 
lias, looked shrivelled, and faded, and 
worn out: a few days after it, old 
Egypt looks as good as new, wrapped 
in arichly green mantle embroidered 
with flowers. As the Nile has every 
thing his own way throughout his wide 
domains, he is capricious in propor- 
tion, and gives spring in October, and 
autumn in February. Another curi- 
ous freak of his is to make his bed in 
the highest part of the great valley 
through which he runs: this bed is a 


sort of savings-bank, by means of 
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which the deposits of four thousand 
years have enabled it to rise in the 
world, and to run along a causeway of 
its own. 

This sloping away from the river’s 
edge materially facilitates the irriga- 
tion of the country, in which 50,000 
oxen, and at least double that number 
of men are perpetually employed. As 
I shall haye frequent occasions to re- 
turn to the Nile, in speaking of the 
commerce, the agriculture, and the 
mode of travelling in Egypt, I shall 
only add here, the following statistics 
from the report of M. Linant, the 
pasha’s chief engineer. At low water 
it pours into the sea, by the Rosetta 
mouth, 79,532,551,728—by the Da- 
mietta, 71,033,840,640 cubic metres, 
in every twenty-four hours, making a to- 
tal of 150,566,392,368. At high water, 
by the Rosetta branch, 478,317,838,960 
—by the Damietta, 227,196,828,480— 
total, 705,514,667,440. The elevation 
of its waters below the first cataract, 
i. e. 250 leagues from its embrochure, 
is 543 French feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean, it runs at the rate 
of about three miles an hour during its 
flood, and two during its low water. 
The deposit of the river, of which the 
country is composed, yields by ana- 
lysis, 3-5ths of alumina, 1-5th of car- 
bonate of lime, 1-20th of oxyde of 
iron (which communicates the reddish 
colour to its waters), some carbonate 
of magnesia, and pure silex. The 
mean rate of accumulated soil seems 
to be about four inches in a century in 
Lower Egypt; and about forty feet 
depth of soil has thus been flung over the 
desert since the deluge. In the time 
of Meris the lands were sufficiently 
watered, if the Nile rose to the height 
of eight cubits; in the time of Hero- 
dotus, it required fifteen cubits ; and 
now the river must rise to the height 
of twenty-two before the whole 
country is overflowed. Still, as the 
deposits increase the Delta, the river 
is proportionately dammed up, and 
thus the great watering machine is 
kept in order by Nature, with a little 
assistance from Mehemet Ali. 

Formerly, when vexed by the arma- 
ments of a Sesostris, or the priestly 
pageants of a Pharaoh, the Nile re- 
quired seven mouths to vent its mur- 
murs to the sea. In modern times it 
finds two sufficient: Damietta, of cru- 
sading memory, presides over one, and 
Rosetta, in Arabic, el Rashid,” the 
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kirth-place of our old friend Haroun, 
takes advantage of the other. The 
former is waited upon by Lake Men- 
zaleh, where alone the real ibis and 
the papyrus are now found—the latter 
looks eastward on Lake Bourlos, and 
westward over Aboukir Bay, of glo- 
rious memory. 


’Tis an old story now, that battle of 
the Nile; but, as the traveller paces 
by these silent and deserted shores, 
that have twice seen England’s flag 
“triumphant over wave and war,” he 
lives again in the stirring days, when 
the scenery before him was the arena 
where France and England contended 
for the empire of the East. Let us 
rest from blazing sun and weary tra- 
vel, in the cool shadow of this palm- 
tree. Our camels are kneeling round 
us, and our Arabs light their little 
fires in silence. They remember well 
the scenes we are recalling, though 
many a Briton has forgotten them ; 
and the names of Nelson and of Aber- 
crombie are already sounding faint 
through the long vista of departed 
times. We overlook the scene of both 
their battles, and envy not the Spartan 
his Thermopyle, or the Athenian his 
Salamis. What Greece was to the 
Persian despot, England was to Napo- 
leon ; nation after nation shrank from 
staking its existence at issue for a 
mere principle, and England alone was 
at war with the congregated world, in 
defence of that world’s freedom. Yet 
not quite alone: she had one faithful 
ally in the cause of liberty and Chris- 
tianity, and that ally was—the Turk! 

The bay is wide, but dangerous 
from shoals; the line of deep blue 
water, and the old castle of Aboukir, 
map out the position of the French 
fleet on the Ist of August, "98. Hav- 
ing landed Bonaparte and his army, 
Brueys lay moored in the form of a 
crescent, close along the shore. He 
had thirteen sail of the line, besides 
frigates and gun-boats, carrying twelve 
hundred guns, and about eleven thou- 
sand men, while the British fleet that 
was in search of him, only mustered 
eight thousand men, and one thousand 
guns. The French were protected 
towards the northward by dangerous 
shoals, and towards the west by the 
castle, and numerous batteries. Their 
position was considered impregnable 
by themselves ; yet when Hood, in the 
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Zealous, made signal that the enemy 
was in sight, a cheer of anticipated 
triumph burst from every ship in the 
British fleet—that fleet which had 
swept the seas with bursting sails for 
six long weeks in search of its formid- 
able foe—and now pressed to the battle 
as eagerly as if nothing but a rich and 
easy prize awaited them. Nelson had 
long been sailing in battle-order, and 
he now only lay to in the offing till the 
rearward ships should come up. The 
soundings of that dangerous bay were 
unknown to him, but he knew that 
where there was room for a French- 
man to lie at anchor, there must be 
room for an English ship to lie along- 
side of him, and the closer the better. 
As his proud and fearless fleet came 
on, he hailed Hood, to ask his opinion 
as to whether he thought it would be 
advisable to commence the attack that 
night ; and receiving the answer that 
he longed for, the signal for * close 
battle” flew from his mast-head. The 
delay thus caused to the Zealous, gave 
Foley the lead, who showed the ex- 
ample of leading inside the enemy's 
line, and anchored by the stern, along- 
side the second ship, thus leaving to 
Hood the first. The latter exclaimed 
to my informant—*“ Thank God, he 
has generously left to his old friend, 
still to lead the van.” Slowly and ma- 
jestically, as the evening fell, the re- 
mainder of the fleet came on, beneath 
a cloud of sail, receiving the fire of the 
castle and the batteries in portentous 
silence, only broken by the crash of 
spars, and the boatswain’s whistle, as 
each ship furled her sails, calmly as a 
sea-bird might fold its wings, and 
glided tranquilly onward till she found 
her destined foe. Then her anchor 
dropped astern, and her fire opened 
with a vehemence that showed with 
what difficulty it had been repressed. 
The leading ships passed between 
the enemy and the shore; but when 
the admiral came up, he led along the 
seaward side—thus doubling on the 
Frenchman’s line, and placing it in a 
defile of fire. The sun went down 
just as Nelson anchored ; and his rear- 
ward ships were only guided through 
the darkness and the dangers of that 
formidable bay, by the enemy's fire 
flashing fierce welcome as each arrived, 
and hovered along the line, coolly 
scrutinizing where he could draw most 
of that fire on himself. The Bellero- 
phon, with gallant recklessness, fas- 


tened on the gigantic Orient, and was 
soon crushed and scorched intu a 
wreck by the terrible artillery of bat- 
teries more than double the numbers 
of her own. But before she drifted 
helplessly to leeward, she had done her 
work—the French admiral’s ship was 
on fire, and through the roar of battle, 
a whisper went that for a moment pa- 
ralysed every eager heart and hand. 
During the dread pause that followed, 
the fight was suspended—the very 
wounded ceased to groan—yet the 
burning ship continued to fire broad- 
sides from her flaming decks—her gual- 
lant crew alone unawed by their ap- 
proaching fate, and shouting their 
own brave requiem. At length, with 
the concentrated roar of a thousand 
battles, the explosion came; and the 
column of flame that shot upward into 
the very sky, for a moment rendered 
visible the whole surrounding scene, 
from the red flags aloft, to the red- 
dened decks below—the wide shore, 
with all its swarthy crowds, and the 
far off glittering sea, with the torn 
and dismantled fleets. Then darkness 
and silence came again, only broken by 
the shower of blazing fragments, in 
which that brave ship fell upon the 
waters, 

Till that moment Nelson was igno- 
rant how the battle went. He knew 
that every man was doing his duty, 
but he knew not how successfully ;— 
he had been wounded in the forehead, 
and found his way unnoticed to the 
deck in the suspense of the coming ex- 
plosion. Its light was a fitting lamp 
for eye like his to read by. He saw 
his own proud flag still floating every- 
where; and at the same moment his 
crew recognised their wounded chief. 
The wild cheer with which they wel- 
comed him was drowned in the re- 
newed roar of the artillery, and the 
fight continued until near the dawn. 

Morning rose upon an_ altered 
scene. ‘The sun had set upon as 
proud a fleet as ever sailed from the 
gay shores of France: torn and black- 
ened hulls now only marked the posi- 
tion they had then occupied; and 
where their admiral’s ship had been, 
the blank sea sparkled in the sunshine, 
and the nautilus spread his tiny sail as 
if in mockery. Two ships 
of the line and two frigates escaped, 
to be captured soon afterwards, but 
within the bay, the tricolour was flying 
on board the Tonnant alone. As the 
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Theseus approached to attack her, at- 
tempting to capitulate, she hoisted a 
flag of truce. “ Your battle-flag or 
none,” was the stern reply, as her 
enemy rounded to, and the matches 
glimmered over her line of guns. 
Slowly and reluctantly, like an expir- 
ing hope, that pale flag fluttered down 
from her lofty spars, and the next that 
floated there was the banner of Old 
England. — 

And now the battle was over—India 
was saved upon the shores of Egypt— 
the career of Bonaparte was checked,* 
and the navy of France was annihi- 
lated, though restored, seven years 
later, to perish utterly at Trafalgar— 
a fitting hecatomb for obsequies like 
those of Nelson, whose life seemed to 
terminate as his mission was then and 
thus accomplished. 


vil. 


MAHMOUDISH CANAL—BATTLE OF 
ABOUKIR—ATFE, 


“And knows not if it be thunder, or a sound 
Of scourge-driv’n labour, or the one deep cry 
Of people perishing—then thinketh, ‘1 have 
found 
New waters, but I die.’” 
ANON. 


* The blue steel bit, thro’ helmet split, 
And red the harness painted ; 
The virgius long lamented it, 
But the dogs were weil contented 
With the slaughter of that day.”’ 
SCANDINAVIAN RUNE. 


Arrivep at Alexandria, the traveller 
is yet far distant from the Nile. The 
Canopic mouth is long since closed up 
by the mud of Aithiopia, and the Arab 
conquerors of Egypt were obliged to 
form a canal to connect this seaport 
with the river. Under the Mamelukes 
this canal had also become choked up, 
and her communication with the great 
vivifying stream thus ceasing, Alexan- 
dria languished—while Rosetta, like a 
vampire, fed on her decay, and, notwith- 
standing her shallow waters, swelled 
suddenly to importance. When Me- 
hemet Ali rose to power, his clear 
intellect at once comprehended the 











importance of the ancient emporium. 
Alexandria was then become a mere 
harbour for pirates—the desert and 
the sea were gradually encroaching on 
its boundaries—but the pasha ordered 
the desert to bring forth corn, and the 
sea to retire, and the mandate of this 
Albanian Canute was no idle word— 
it acted like an incantation to the old 
Egyptian spirit of great works. Up 
rose a stately city, containing 60,000 
inhabitants, and as suddenly yawned 
the canal, which was to connect the 
new city with the Nile, and enable it 
to fulfil its destinies, of becoming the 
emporium of three quarters of the 
globe. In the greatness and the cru- 
elty of its accomplishment, this canal 
may vie with the gigantic labours of 
the Pharaohs. Three hundred thou- 
sand people were swept from the vil- 
lages of the Delta, and heaped like a 
ridge along the destined banks of that 
fatal canal. They had only provisions 
for one month, and implements they had 
few, or none; but the pasha’s command 
was urgent—the men worked with all 
the energy of despair, and stabbed into 
the ground as if it was their enemy ; 
children carried away the soil in little 
handfuls ; nursing mothers laid their 
infants on the shelterless banks; the 
scourge kept them to the work, and 
mingled blood with their milk, if they 
attempted to nourish their offspring. 
Famine soon made its appearance, and 
they say it was a fearful sight, to see 
that great multitude convulsively work- 
ing against time. As a dying horse 
bites the ground in his agony, they 
tore up that greatgrave—30,000 people 
perished, but the grim contract was 
completed, and in six weeks the waters 
of the Nile were led to Alexandria. 
The canal is forty-eight miles in length, 
ninety feet in breadth, and eighteen in 
depth ; it was finished altogether in 
ten months, with the exception of the 
lock which should have connected it 
with the river; the bey who had 
charge of this department lost his con- 
tract and hishead. . . . . . .« 

We embarked in a boat not unlike 
those that ply upon the Grand Canal, 
and, to say the truth, among the dreary 


* Le principal but de l’expedition des Francais d’Orient etait d’abaisser la 
puissance Anglaise. C'est du Nil que devait partir l’armée qui allait donner de 


nouvelles destinées aux Indes. . . 


Les Frangais une fois maitres des port 


de Corfou, de Malte et d’Alexandrie, la Mediterranée devenait un lac Francais.— 


Memoirs de Napoleon. 
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wastes of swamp that surrounded us, 
we might also have fancied ourselves 
in the midst of the Bog of Allen. The 
boat was towed by four wild, scraggy- 
looking horses, ridden by four wilder, 
scraggier-looking men—their naked 
feet were stuck in shovel stirrups, with 
the sharp sides of which they scored 
their horses’ flanks, after the fashion 
of crimped cod. It is true, these 
jockies wore tattered turbans instead 
of tattered hats, and loose blue gowns 
instead of grey frize. Yet, still there 
was something very dis-illusionizing in 
the whole turn-cut—and the mud 
cabins that here and there encrusted 
the banks did not tend to obliterate 
Tipperary associations. But—hold! 
there is a palm-tree, refreshing to the 
cockney’s eye; an ostrich is trotting 
along the towing-path; from a patch 
of firm ground a camel rears its me- 
lancholy head; and, by Jove! there 
goes a pelican! We must be in Africa, 
or else a menagerie has broken loose 
from Tullamore. 

We pass, for some miles, along a 
causeway that separates the salt-water 
Lake Madee from Lake Mareotis. 
Nothing can be more desolate than the 
aspects of these two lonely lakes, 
stretching, with their low swampy 
shores, away tothe horizon. If Alastor, 
or the spirit of solitude, was fond of 
yachting, these waters would be the 
very place for him to cruise in, un- 
disturbed, except by the myriads of 
wild fowl that kept wheeling, shriek- 
ing, and whistling round us. These 
lakes seem to have been born for one 
another; but the Pharaohs, like poor- 
law guardians, saw fit to separate them. 
Their object, however, the reverse of 
the said poor law, was to make Ma- 
reotis fruitful. A vast mound was 
raised, which kept the salt-lake at a 
respectful distance, and until the Eng- 
lish invasion in 1801, or at least until 
the sixteenth century, the greater part 
of Mareotis was a fertile plain. . 

Bonaparte, after having defeated 
the Mamelukes at the Pyramids, had 
taken possession of Cairo. Having 
denied Christ in Europe, he acknow- 
ledged Mahomet in Asia; having but- 
chered his prisoners at Jaffa, he was 
defeated by the Butcher* Pasha and 
Sir Sydney Smith, at Acre; having 
poisoned part of that army whom he 


* Djezzar—in Arabic, a butcher. 















called his children, he started for Paris, 
and left the remainder to encounter 
alone, those 


“Storms that might veil his fame’s ascending 
star."+ 
That remainder occupied Cairo, under 
the gallant and ill-fated Kleber. He 
had accepted terms of capitulation from 
the Turks, which Lord Keith refused 
to ratify. The moment Sir Sydney 
Smith learned the English admiral’s 
determination, he took upon himself 
to inform Kleber of the fact, and to 
advise him to hold his position. The 
Turks exclaimed against this chival- 
rous notice as a treachery, and there 
were not a few found in England to 
echo the same cry ; but thespirit which 
dictated the British sailor’s act was 
understood in the deserts—a voice went 
forth among the tents of the Bedouin 
and the palaces of the despot, that 
England preferred honour to advan- 
tage. Battles, since then, have been 
fought, and been forgotten-——nations 
have come and gone, and left no trace 
behind them—but the memory of that 
noble truthfulness remained, and ex- 
panded into a national characteristic ; 
and our countrymen may, at this hour, 
in the streets of Cairo, hear the Arabs 
swear “by the honour of an English- 
man.” ee ee oe eae 
Kleber was assassinated by a fanatic, 
instigated by those priests whose faith 
he had offered to profess. The inca- 
pable Menon succeeded to the com- 
mand. Abercrombie anchored in 
Aboukir Bay on the 2d of March, 
1801, but was prevented from disem- 
barking, by a continued gale of wind, 
until the 8th. Soon after midnight, a 
rocket from the admiral’s ship gave 
the signal for landing—and the boats, 
crowded with 6,000 troops, formed in 
such order as they could maintain on 
the yet stormy sea. Then, through 
the clear silence of the night, the order 
was given to advance, and the deep 
murmur of a thousand oars made 
answer to the cheer that urged them 
on. It was morning before they ap- 
proached the shore, which blazed with 
the fire of the French troops and their 
protecting batteries—but on they went, 
as reckless as the breeze that wafted 
them, till the boats took ground, and 
then leapt upon the bayonets of the 


+ Sir John Hanmer. 
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French, advancing through the surf to 
meet them. The foam soon changed 
its colour as they fought among the 
very waves, but nothing could stand 
the British onset long. The 23d, and 
the flank companies of the 40th, drove 
the enemy before them, and received 
and broke a charge of cavalry with the 
bayonet. Thesailors, harnessing them- 
selves to the field artillery, dragged it 
through the heavy sands, under the 
fire of the French batteries, to whose 
roar they replied with loud and trium- 
phant cheers. The British troops now 
rushed on to the mouths of the cannon, 
swept the artillery men from their 
posts, carried the batteries with the 
bayonet, and stood conquerors on the 
Egyptian shore. On the 13th, a san- 
guinary engagement took place, with- 
out any result of importance. On the 
2lst, the English occupied a line ex- 
tending from the spot we are now 
sailing over to where the sea glistens 
yonder, about a mile away. Their 
right flank was covered by a flotilla of 
gun-boats, under Sir Sydney Smith— 
the left, by redoubts. The French 
had partly restored the ancient lines 
of circumvallation, near Alexandria, 
which Sir Ralph Abercrombie was 
preparing to storm, when the enemy’s 
confidence and impetuosity induced him 
to abandon his strong position, and 
advance to meet the British in yonder 
plain, where a few palm-trees still 
mark the ground they occupied. I 
need not tell the results of that glo- 
rious day. The42d Highlanders and 
the gallant 28th regiment there won 
the proud name which they have since 
borne stainless through many a bloody 
field. The seaman there fought side 
by side in generous rivalry with the 
soldier—in a word, there Abercrombie 
conquered, and there Abercrombie 
fell. 
“ Sweet in manner, fair in favour, 
Mild in temper, fierce in fight ; 


Warrior nobler, gentler, braver, 
Never shall behold the light.” 


The command devolved upon Lord 
Hutchinson, a worthy successor of 
his gallant friend. The powerfully 
written, manly, and feeling dispatch, 
in which he announced the victory 
of Aboukir, and the death of Aber- 
crombie, is, perhaps, as fine a composi- 
tion as our military records can supply. 
On the arrival of Sir David Baird 
from India, by Cosseir and the Nile, 
Lord Hutchinson advanced upon Alex- 
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andria, which capitulated, and soon 
afterwards Egypt was abandoned both 
by conquered and conquerors to the 
Moslem. It was in this last advance 
that the embankment was cut by the 
British army. Six dykes were opened, 
but the intermediate banks soon gave 
way, and the sea burst freely into lake 
Mareotis, submerging forty Arab vil- 
lages with their cultivated lands. It 
was seventy days before the cataract 
subsided into a strait. The sea is now 
once more banked out by the cause- 
way on which the Mahmoudish canal 
is carried to Alexandria, and Mehemet 
Ali intends to drain the lake, and 
again to restore it to cultivation; but 
the ruin which the hand of man, “ so 
weak to save—so vigorous to destroy,” 
effected in a few hours, it will take 
many years to restore. 

Gentle reader, we are done with 
war—and if you should add, “ time 
for us,” I can only say, that I felt 
bound to account for this unpleasant- 
looking lake, on whose banks I have 
so long detained you, and, more truly, 
that I was fain to add my pebble to 
the cairn upon Abercrombie’s grave. 

It was midnight when we arrived 
at Atfé, the point of junction with the 
Nile—and a regular African storm, 
dark and savage, was howling among 
the mud-built houses, when we disem- 
barked there, ankle deep in slime. A 
crowd of half-naked swarthy Arabs, 
with flaring torches, looked as if they 
were welcoming us to the realms of 
darkness, jabbering and shouting vio- 
lently, in chorus with the barking of 
the wild dogs, the roaring of the wind, 
and the growling of the camels, as a 
hail-storm of boxes and portmanteaus 
was showered on their backs ; donkies 
were braying, women shrieking, Eng- 
lishmen cursing sonorously, and the 
lurid moon, as she hurried through the 
clouds, seemed a torch waved by some 
fury, to light up this scene of infernal 
confusion. My friend and I fought 
our way through the demon crowd, 
gave some of the ban dogs reason for 
their howling, and, losing our way in 
an enclosure, stumbled over one of the 
only two pigs in the Land of Ham. 
These unclean animals, are kept by 
a Frenchman, who magnanimously 
prefers pork to popularity, and is about 
to establish an hotel in this most dia- 
bolical village, it has ever been my lot 
to enter. Marvelling whether we 
should ever be restored to any of our 
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luggage, we groped our way through 
sleeping Arabs and kneeling camels, 
and found, to our pleased amazement, 
that our baggage, which appeared to 
scatter as widely and as suddenly as 
a burst rocket, was piled upon the 
deck uninjured, and our big-breeched 
servants were smoking on the port- 
manteau pyramids, as apathetically as 
two sphinxes . . ; . ° 
We are now upon the sacred river— 
but it is too dark to see its waters 
gleam—and the shrieking of the 
steamer prevents us from hearing its 
waters flow. Alas! alas!—What a 
pornereyh | And, is it possible, ye 
aiads of the Nile, that your deified 
stream is to be harrowed np by a 
greasy, grunting steam-ship, like the 
arvenue rivers of vulgar Europe? 
hat stream—that, gushing from be- 
yond the emerald mountains, scatters 
gold around it in its egeatitis « has 
borne the kings of India to worship at 
ancient Merde—that has murmured 
beneath the cradle of Moses, and 
foamed round the golden prow of 
Cleopatra's barge! Unhappy river ! 
Thou, who in thy warm youth hast 
loved the gorgeous clouds of Zthiopia, 
must thou now expiate thy raptures, 
like Ixion, on the wheel? Yes, for 
thy old days of glory are gone by— 
thy veil of mystery is rent away, and 
with many another sacrificial victim of 
the ideal to the practical, thou must, 
forsooth, become useful, and respec- 
table, and convey cockneys. They 
call thy steamy torturer the Lotus, 
too—adding insult to deep injury; a 
retty specimen of thy sacred flower, 
Seotand with soot, and bearing fifty 
tons of Newcastle coal in its calyx! 
We were soon fizzing merrily up the 
stream, and after a night spent upon 
the hard boards in convulsive efforts 
to sleep, that were more fatiguing 
than a fox-hunt, we hurried on deck 
to see the sun shine over this renowned 
river. Must I confessit? We could 
see nothing, but high banks of dark 
mud, or swamps of festering slime— 
even the dead buffaloe, that, lay rot- 
ting on the river's sy with a pretty 
sprinkling of goitrous looking vultures, 
scarcely repaid one for leaving Europe. 
In some hours, however, we emerged 
from the Rosetta branch, on which 
we had hitherto been boiling our way 
to the great river, and henceforth the 
prospect began to improve. Villages 
sheltered by graceful groups of palm- 
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trees, mosques, santon’s tombs, green 
plains, and at length the desert— 
the most imposing sight in the world, 
except the sea. The day past slowly— 
the view had little variety—the wild 
fowl had ascertained the range of an 
English fowling-piece ; the dinner was 
as cold as the climate would permit— 
the plates had no knives and forks, 
and an interesting-looking lady had a 
drumstick between her teeth, as I 
pointed out to her the scene of the battle 
of the Pyramids, which now rose upon 
our view. That sight restored us to 
good humour, we felt we were actually 
in Egypt—the bog of Allen, the canal- 
boat, the cockney steamer itself, failed 
to counteract the effect produced upon 
us by those man-made mountains, girt 
round with forests of palm trees. As 
the sun and the champagne went down, 
our spirits rose, and by the time the 
evening and the mist had rendered the 
country invisible, we had persuaded 
ourselves that Egypt was, indeed, the 
lovely land that Moore has so delight- 
fully imagined in the pages of the 
** Epicurean.” 


VIIL. 


CAIRO—-ITS PORT——-VIEW FROM WITHOUT 
-——WITHIN—THE CITADEL —HELIOPO- 
LIS——~ PALACE OF SHOOLRA— THE 
SLAVE-MARKET. 


While far as sight can reach, beneath as clear 

And blue a heaven as ever blessed this sphere, 

Gardens, and minarets, and glittering domes, 

And high.built temples, fit to be the homes 

Of mighty gods, and pyramids, whose hour 

Outlasts all time above the water’s tower. 
Moore, 


Morninc found us anchored off 
Boulac, the port of Cairo. Toward 
the river it is faced by factories and 
storehouses, within you find yourself 
in a labyrinth of brown narrow streets 
that resemble rather rifts in some mud 
mountain, than any thing with which 
architecture has todo. Yet here and 
there the blankness of the walls is bro- 
ken and varied by richly worked lat- 
tices, and specimens of arabesque 
masonry. Gaudy bazaars strike the 
eye and relieve the gloom—and the 
picturesque population that swarms 
every where keeps the interest awake. 

On emerging from the lanes of 
Boulac, Cairo, Grand Cairo! opens 
on the view, and never yet did fancy 
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flash upon the poet’s eye a more 
superb illusion of power and beauty 
than the “city of Victory”* presents 
from a distance. The bold range of 
the Mokattam mountains is purpled by 
the rising sun—its craggy summits 
are cut clearly out against the glow- 
ing sky—it runs like a promontory 
into a sea of the richest verdure, here 
wavy with a breezy plantation of 
olives, there darkened with acacia 
groves. Just where the mountain sinks 
upon the plain, the citadel stands upon 
its last eminence, and, widely spread 
beneath it, lies the city, a forest of 
minarets with palm trees intermin- 
gled, and the domes of innumerable 
mosques rising, like enormous bubbles, 
over the sea of houses. Here and 
there richly green gardens are islanded 
within that sea, and the whole is girt 
round with picturesque towers and ram- 
parts,occasionally revealed through vis- 
tas of the wood of sycamores and fig- 
trees that surround it. It has been 
said that “God the first (garden made, 
and the first city Cain ;” but here they 
seem commingled with the happiest 
effect. The approach to Cairo is a 
spacious avenue lined with the olive or 
the sycamore; here and there the white 
marble of a fountain gleams through 
the foliage, or a palm-tree waves its 
plumy head above the santon’s tomb. 
Along this highway a masquerading 
looking crowd is swarming towards 
the city—ladies wrapped closely in 
white veils, women of the lower class 
carrying water on their heads, and 
covered only with a long blue gar- 
ment that reveals, but too plainly, an 
exquisite symmetry in the young, and 
a hideous deformity in the elders— 
there are camels perched upon by 
black slaves, magpied with white nap- 
kins round their head and loins—there 
are portly merchants, with turbans 
and long pipes, gravely smoking on 
their knowing-look donkies—here an 
Arab dashes through the crowd at full 
gallop, or a European still more 
haughtily shoves aside the pompous- 
looking bearded throng. Water-carri- 
ers, calenders, Armenians, barbers, all 
the dramatis persone of the Arabian 
Nights are there. And now we reach 
the city wall, with its towers asstrong as 
mud can make them. It must not be 


** El Kahira,” 
our sas Cairo—in Arabic “ Misr.” 
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supposed that this mud architecture is 
of the same nature that one associates 
with the word in Europe. No! Over- 
shadowed by palm-trees, and a crim- 
son banner with its crescent waving 
from the battlements, and camels 
couched beneath its shade, and swar- 
thy Egyptians, in gorgeous apparel, 
leaning against it, make a mud wall 
appear a very respectable fortification 
in this land of illusion. 

And now we are within the city! 
Protean powers! what achange! A 
labyrinth of dark, filthy, intricate 
lanes and alleys, in which every smell 
and sight, from which the nose and 
eye revolt, meet one at every turn, 
and one is alwaysturning. The state- 
liest streets are not above twelve feet 
wide, and as the upper stories arch 
over them toward one another, only a 
narrow serpentine seam of blue sky 
appears between the toppling veran- 
dahs of the winding streets. Occa- 
sionally a string of camels, bristling 
with faggots of firewood, sweeps the 
streets as effectually of passengers, as 
the machine which has superseded 
chummies does a chimney of its soot 
—lean mangy dogs are continuall 
running between your legs, which 
ford a tempting passage in this petti- 
coated place—beggars, in rags, quiver- 
ing with vermin, are lying in every 
corner of the street—now a bridal, or 
a circumcizing procession, squeezes 
along, with music that might madden 
a drummer—now the running foot- 
men of some bey or pasha, endea- 
vour to jostle you towards the wall, 
unless they recognise you as an Eng- 
lishman—one of that race whom they 
think the devil can’t frighten or teach 
manners to. Notwithstanding all 
these annoyances, however, the streets 
of Cairo present a source of unceasing 
amusement and curiosity to the stran- 
ger. It has not so purely an oriental 
character as Damascus; but the inter- 
mixture of Europeans gives it a cha- 
racter of its own, and affords far 
wider scope for adventure than the se- 
cluded and solemn capital of Syria 
—the bazaars are very vivid and va- 
ried, and each is devoted to a peculiar 
class of commodities—thus you have 
the Turkish, the Persian, the Frank 
bazaars ; the armourers’, the weavers’, 


the Arabic epithet of this city, means ‘the Victorious”—whence 
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the jewellers’ quarters. These bazaars 
are, for the most part, covered in, and 
there is a cool and quiet gloom about 
them which is very refreshing; there 
is also anair of profound repose in the 
turbaned merchants as they sit cross- 
legged on their counters, embowered by 
the shawls and silksof India and Persia 
-—they look as if they were for ever 
sitting for their portraits, and seldom 
move a muscle, unless it be to breathe 
a cloud of smoke from their bearded 
lips, or to turn their vivid eyes upon 
some expected customer—those eyes 
that seem to be the only living part of 
their countenance. These bazaars 
have each a ponderous chain hung 
across their entrance, to prevent the 
precipitate departure of any thief that 
may presume too far upon the listless- 
ness of the shopkeeper—each lane 
and alley is also terminated by a 
door, which is guarded at night. In 
passing along these narrow lanes, you 
might suppose yourself in some gal- 
lery or corridor, until you meet a file 
of donkeys, or of soldiers staggering 
along their slippery paths. 

Mean-looking and crowded as is the 
greater part of Cairo, there are some 
extensive squares and stately houses. 
Among the former is the Esbekeych, 
by which you enter the city—a place 
perhaps twice the size of Stephen’s- 
Green, occupied by a large plantation, 
divided by wide avenues, and sur- 
rounded by adirtycanal. A wide road 
shaded by palm and sycamore trees 
runs round this canal,and forms a street 
of tall mud-coloured houses of very 
various architecture—some of these, 
the verandahs particularly, are very 
delicately and elaborately worked. 
The best buildings in the Esbekeych 
are the palaces of Ibrahim and Abbas 
Pasha, and the new hotel D’Orient, 
in which we had pleasant apartments 
—looking over a cemetery it is true, 
which was haunted by tribes of ghoul- 
like dogs. But beyond this 


“Thin layer of thin earth between 
The living and the dead,” 


were gardens, and Kiosks, and palm- 
groves, and a glimpse of the Nile, 
and, above all, the Pyramids far in 
the distance, yet, by their magnitude, 
curiously confounding the perspective. 
Another wide space is the Roume- 
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leych, where fairs and markets are 
held, and criminals are executed, and 
other popular amusements take place. 
I am not writing a guide-book, and I 
shall only at present allude to the 
citadel, which, as I have observed 
already, overlooks the town. Mehe- 
met Ali resides in it when he is in 
Cairo. Here are the remains of Sala- 
din’s palace, and the commencement of 
a magnificent mosque, from the ter- 
raced roof of which there is, perhaps, 
the finest view in the world. There 
is also a place of great interest to an- 
tiquarian cockneys, because it is called 
Joseph's well, although owing its ori- 
gin to the Saracen,* not the patriarch 
—there is also a respectable armoury 
of native workmanship, a printing 
press, and a mint which coins annu- 
ally about 200,000 sterling in gold. 
This citadel was built by Saladin, and 
was very strong from its position, be- 
fore gunpowder gave the command of 
it to a height further up on the Mo- 
kattam height. 

But to me, the most interesting spot 
within these crime-stained precincts, 
was that where the last of the Mame- 
lukes escaped the bloody treachery of 
Mehemet Ali. Soon after the Pasha 
was confirmed by the Porte in the vice- 
royalty of Egypt, he summoned the 
Mameluke beys to a consultation on the 
approaching war against the Wahabees 
in Arabia. As his son Toussoun had 
been invested with the dignity of pasha 
of the second order, the occasion was 
one of festivity, as well as business, 
The beys came mounted on their 
finest horses, in magnificent uniforms, 
forming the most superb cavalry in 
the world. After a very flatter- 
ing reception’ from the pasha, they 
were requested to parade in the court 
of the citadel, which they entered un- 
suspectingly, until the portcullis fell 
behind the last of the proud procession. 
They dashed forwards—in vain!— 
before and around them nothing was 
visible, but blank, pitiless walls, and 
barred windows; and the only open 
was towards the bright blue sky. 
Even that was soon darkened by their 
funereal pall of smoke, as volley after 
volley flashed from a thousand muskets 
upon their defenceless and devoted 
band. Startling, and fearfully sudden 
as was the death, they met it as be- 


* Saladin’s name was Joussef or Joseph. 
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came their fearless character. Some 
with arms crossed upon their mailed 
bosoms, and their turbaned heads de- 
voutly bowed in prayer; some with 
flashing swords, and fierce curses, alike 
unavailing against their dastard and 
ruthless foe. All that chivalrous and 
splendid throng, save one, sank rapidly 
beneath that deadly fire into a red and 
writhing mass—that one was Emim 
Bey. He spurred his charger over a 
heap o fhis slaughtered comrades, and 
sprang upon the battlements. It was 
a dizzy height, but the next moment 
he was in the air—another, and he 
was disengaging himself from his 
crushed and dying horse, amid a 
shower of bullets. He escaped, and 
found his well-earned freedom in the 
desert. 

The objects of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood are very numerous. One 
day, we rode to Heliopolis, the On of 
Scripture. It is about five miles from 
Cairo; and the road lies, for the most 
part, along a shady avenue passing 
through luxuriant corn-fields, over 
which numbers of the beautiful white 
ibis were hovering. We found nothing 
but a small garden of orange-trees, 
with a magnificent obelisk in the cen- 
tre. Yet here Joseph was married 
to the fair Asenath; here Plato and 
Herodotus studied, and here the dark- 
ness in which the sun veiled the Great 
Sacrifice on Calvary, was observed b 
a heathen astronomer. The obelis 
seems never to have been isolated in 
the position for which they were origi- 
nally hewn out of the granite quarries 
of Syene. They terminated avenues 
of columns or of statues, and bore in 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, the destina- 
tion of the temples to which they led. 
People talk of the ruins of the temple 
of the Sun as being discoverable here ; 
and there are reports about a sphinx, 
but we could discover neither. Here 
is the garden of Metarich, where grew 
the celebrated balm of Gilead, pre- 
sented by the queen of Sheba to Solo- 
mon, and brought to Egypt by Cleopa- 
tra.* On our return towards Cairo, 
we were shown the fountain which 
refreshed, and the tree which shaded 
the holy family in their flight to 


Egypt. 
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Another day, we went to Shoobra, 
the.palace and garden of Mehemet 
Ali. We cantered under a noble 
avenue of sycamores, just wide enough 
to preserve their shade, and at the end 
of three miles, came to a low and 
unpretending gateway, picturesque, 
however, and covered with parasites. 
Without, were tents and troops, and 
muskets piled, and horses ready saddled; 
but within, all was peace and silence. 
A venerable gardener, with a long 
white beard, received us at the entrance, 
and conducted us through the fairy-like 
garden, of which he might pass for 
the guardian genius. There were very 
few flowers; but shade and greenery 
are every thing in this glaring climate ; 
and it was very delightful to stroll 
along these paths, all shadowy, with 
orange trees, whose fruit, “like lamps 
in w.night of green,” hung temptingly 
over our heads. The fragrance of 
large beds of roses mingled with that 
of the orange flower, and seemed to 
repose on the quiet airs of that calm 
evening. In the midst of this garden 
we came to a vast pavilion, glittering 
like porcelain, and supported on light 
pillars, forming cloisters, that sur- 
rounded a little marble basin, in the 
centre of which sparkling waters 
gushed from a picturesque fountain. 
Gaily painted little boats for the ladies 
of the hareem, floated on the surface of 
this lake, through whose clear depths, 
shoals of gold and silver fishes flashed 
lines of light. In each corner of the 
building, there were gilded apartments 
with divans, tables, mirrors, and all 
the simple furniture of an eastern 
palace, in which books or pictures are 
never found. The setting sun threw 
his last shadows on the distant pyra- 
mids, as we lay upon the marble steps 
inhaling the odours of the orange and 
pomegranate groves, and dreamily lis- 
tening to the vespers of the busy birds, 
and the far-off hum of the city, and 
the faint murmur of the great river ; 
the evening breeze was sighing among 
the palms and the columns of the 
palace, when we were startled by 
another rustle than that of leaves, and 
two odalisques came laughing by, un- 
conscious of our presence, and unveiled. 
The old Arab gardener anxiously signed 


* Foran account of this plant, see the valuable notes to Lord Lindsay’s Letters— 
a book without which no one should visit Egypt, and few should remain in England, 
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to us to look another way, but for 
once I preferred European to Egyptian 
manners, and gazed admiringly on the 
startled pair. One was a very beau- 
tiful Georgian girl—I believe her com- 
panion was handsome too; but one 
such face was enough at a time, and, 
as it was not very quickly shrouded by 
her veil, I had a glimpse of as bright 
—no, that is not the word—but of as 
beautiful a countenance as poet ever 
dreamed of. She was very fair, and 
all but pale—the deep seclusion of her 
life had left but little colour on her 
cheek, and her exquisitely chiselled 
features would have been marble-like, 
but for the resplendent eyes that lent 
life and lustre to the whole counte- 
nance. A brilliant moon lighted our 

allop back to Cairo: the gates were 
~_ since closed, but a bribe procured 
us easy admission. 

The tombs of the Mamelukes are 
mausolean palaces, of great beauty, and 
the richest Saracenic architecture, but 
now falling fast to decay, and only 
inhabited, or rather haunted, by some 
outcast Arabs and troops of wild dogs. 
They form a grand cemetery of their 
own, surrounded by the desert. 

The petrified forest is about five 
miles away. My friend R. went there, 
and described it as a vast shelterless 
wilderness of sand strewn with what 
seemed the chips of some gigantic car- 
penter’s shop. There are no roots, 
much less appearance of a standing 
tree. 

One of the sights which amused me 
most was a chicken-hatching oven. 
This useful establishment is at some 
distance from the walls, and gives life 
to some millions of chickens annually. 
It seems that the hens of Egypt are 
not given to sedentary occupations— 
having been hatched themselves by 
machinery, they do not feel called upon 
to hatch. They seem to consider that 
they have discharged every duty to 
society, when they have produced 
the egg—no domestic anxiety ruffles 
their bosoms, they care not whether 
their offspring becomes a fowl or a 
fritter, a game cock or an omelette. 

We entered a gloomy and filthy 
hut, in which a woman was squatting, 
with a dark, little, naked imp at her 
bosom. She sat sentry over a hole in 
the wall, and insisted clamorously on 
backsheesh (a bribe). Being satisfied 
in this particular, she consented “ to 


sit over,” and we introduced ourselves 
with considerable difficulty into a 
narrow passage, on either side of 
which were three chambers, strown 
with fine mould, and covered with 
eggs, among which a naked Egyptian 
walks delicately as Agag, and keeps 
continually turning them with most 
hen-like anxiety. The heat was about 
100°, the smell like that of Harrow- 
gate water, and the floor was covered 
with egg-shells and struggling chickens. 
The same heat is maintained day and 
night, and the same wretched hen-man 
passes his life in turning eggs. His 
fee is one-half the receipt—he returns 
fifty chickens for every hundred eggs 
that he receives. ‘ ° ° 

It was the feast of lanterns. As 
we strolled by the soft moonlight, un- 
der the avenues of sycamore and olive 
trees that shadow the Esbekeyeh, we 
could see through the vistas an exten- 
sive encampment in the distance—in- 
numerable lamps, of various colours, 
and painted lanterns, shone among the 
tents and the dark foliage. Not only 
did they glitter on every bough, and 
on a thousand banners, but scaffold- 
ings were raised, on which they hung 
in garlands and festoons of light. The 
very sky above them wore the appear- 
ance of a faint dawn: every glimpse 
of the canals, every leaf in all the 
grove, shone with their reflected radi- 
ance. Of course we were soon strug- 
gling through the many-coloured 
crowd of the prophet's worshippers, 
that thronged the encampment. A 
Moslem mob is good-tempered and 
patient beyond belief; and that sea of 
turbans stagnated as calmly, as if 
every wave of it was exactly in the 
position that he wished to occupy. 
Each tent was crowded to excess by 
performers or aspirants in a most sin- 
gular religious ceremony. A ring of 
men, standing so closely side by side 
that they supported each other in their 
exhausting devotions, were vehe- 
mently shouting “ Allah,” or rather 
“Ullah,” in chorus. They moved 
their bodies up and down, keeping 
strict time to this monotonous chant, 
exhaling their breath pantingly at 
every exclamation. Many were foam- 
ing at the mouth, some were incohe- 
rent—all seemed utterly exhausted, 
and fell, from time to time, among the 
crowd that was quietly squatted with- 
in their excited circle. They were 
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instantly succeeded by others, and this 
proceeding continued till morning: 
every tent had its peaceful crowd of 
squatters, surrounded by its convul- 
sive ring. None of the crowd ap- 
peared to take the slightest interest or 
curiosity about the business before or 
after they had performed their own 
part. They then lighted their pipes, 
where they had room to do so, and 
gently struggled towards the flower- 
ornamented stalls, where coffee and 
sherbet were supplied. It was very 
refreshing to turn from this melan- 
choly scene, so humbling to human 
nature, and find oneself in silence and 
solitude, under the calm, pure skies, 
with the soothing whispers of the 
night breeze, as it wandered among 
the feathery palms. 

I pass over, for the present, the 
schools, the hospitals, and the manu- 
factories of the pasha, Mr. Leider’s 
interesting missionary schools, the 
museums of Dr. Abbot and Clot Bey, 
and will only beg the reader’s com- 
pany to one more scene in Cairo. 

I went to visit the slave-market, 
which is held without the city, in the 
court-yard of a deserted mosque. I 
was received by a mild-looking Nu- 
bian, with a large white turban 
wreathed over his swarthy brows, and 
a bernoose, or cloak, of white and 
brown striped hair-cloth, strapped 
round his loins. He rose and laid 
down his pipe as I entered, and led 
me in silence to inspect his stock. [ 
found about thirty girls, scattered in 
groups about an inner court. The 
gate was open, but there seemed no 
thought of escape. Where could 
they go, poor things! “ The world 
was not their friend, or the world’s 
law.” Some of them were grinding 
millet between two stones—some were 
kneading the flour into bread ; some 
were chatting in the sunshine, some 
sleeping in the shade. One or two 
looked sad and lonely enough, until 
their gloomy countenances were light- 
ed up with hope—the hope of being 
bought! Their faces were, for the 
most part, wofully blank — not the 
blankness of despair, but of intelli- 
gence; and many wore an awfully 
animal expression. Yet there were 
several figures of exquisite symmetry 
among them, which, if they had been 
indeed the bronze statues they resem- 
bled, would have attracted the inspec- 
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tion of thousands, and would have 
Been worth twenty times the price 
that was set upon these immortal be- 
ings. Their proprietor showed them 
off as a horse-dealer does his cattle, 
examining their teeth, removing their 
body-clothes, and exhibiting their 
paces. He asked only from twenty- 
five to thirty pounds sterling for the 
best and comeliest of them. The 
Abyssinians are the most prized of the 
African slaves, from their superior 
gentleness and intelligence; those of 
the Galla country are the most nu- 
merous and hardy. The former have 
well-shaped heads, beautiful eyes, an 
agreeable brown colour, and shining 
smooth black tresses. The latter 
have low foreheads, crisp hair, sooty 
complexions, thick lips, and projecting 
jaws. It was like the change from 
night to morning, passing from these 
dingy crowds to the apartments of the 
white slaves from Georgia and Cir- 
cassia. It was not without some diffi- 
culty I obtained admission into this 
department of the human bazaar. Its 
commodities are only purchased by the 
wealthy and powerful Mussulmans, 
and many are bought upon commis. 
sion. They fetch from one hundred 
and fifty to three hundred pounds 
sterling ; and, being so much more 
valuable than the Africans, are much 
more carefully tended. They reclined 
upon carpets, lightly but richly clad. 
They were, for the most part, exqui- 
sitely fair ; but I was disappointed in 
their beauty The sunny hair, and 
heaven-blue eyes, that in England pro- 
duce such an angel-like and intellec- 
tual effect, seemed to me here mere 
flax and beads; and I left them to the 
“turbaned Turk” without @ sigh 
except, perhaps, a very little one for 
those far away, in mine own land, 
whose image they served, however 
faintly, to recall. 

It is the usual custom of travellers, 
to pour forth a torrent of indignation 
on the slave-markets of the east. Cer- 
tainly they do not sound well; and far 
be it from me to become their advo- 
cate; nevertheless it is not just to 
paint the black prince blacker than he 
is, even when speaking of niggers. It 
is not fair to judge of the sufferings 
or sensations of these creatures, half 
man, half ourang-outang, by the stan- 
dard of our own people. It is true 
they are only clothed with a blanket 
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or a napkin, but that is the full-dress 
of their native land. They are fed 
on coarse flour-cakes and water, but 
that is the beef and beer of Ethiopia. 
Their domestic ties are broken, but 
they are not like our ties, whatever 
morbid philanthropy may say ; and, if 
they were, the slave-dealer is only in 
the relation to them of a new-poor- 
law guardian unto us. They suffer 
hardship and cruelty, no doubt, during 
their passage of the desert, and down 
the Nile; but once they are pur- 
chased, they are treated with the same 
kindness, they have the same food and 
clothes, as the free servant ; and they 
have nothing of the stigma which is 
attached to their undeserved destiny 
in the free, and enlightened, and repu- 
diating republic of America. It is to 
be considered, also, that they are, for 
the most part, prisoners of war, and 
exchange a cruel death for that servi- 
tude which is the lot of the freest of 
us all in one form or another. As for 
the Georgian and Circassian beauties, 
they have never learned what love or 
freedom means ; they have been edu- 
cated for exportation ; their only am- 
bition, like that of many fair maidens 
in happier lands, is to fetch a high 
price, and their only hope is to be first 
favourite in the hareem—whose ha- 
reem they care not. 

Heaven forbid that I should at- 
tempt to defend the diabolical traffic 
in immortal beings! I only venture 
to exhibit the matter in the light in 
which it appears to the Mussulman, 
by which light alone he is to be 
judged. For my own part, I can truly 
say, that I have witnessed more me- 
lancholy sights in village church and 
city chapel, where orange-flowers 
wreathed, and jewels adorned, and 
bishops blessed a victim-bride, than in 
any slave-market of the east, from 
Cairo to Constantinople. 

It is forbidden by the law of Ma- 
homet to sell slaves to Christians, out 
of regard to their souls! We may 
smile at it, but we cannot scorn this 
consideration. Cairo is remarkable 
for latitudinarianism in matters of 
faith—but at Damascus, the traveller 
can only obtain admission to the slave- 
bazaar under the disguise of oriental 
costume. Even in the former city, 
however, the difficulty of access is 
daily increased, from the insults with 
which the slave-owners are over- 


whelmed by Christians, after they have 
satisfied their curiosity. These tra- 
vellers should beware of relying too 
much on the ignorance of the African, 
for there are man-dealers and daugh- 
ter-sellers in other lands than those of 
Egypt. . . . . ° . 

Here, you black scoundrel !—here 
is the price of that fair Georgian girl, 
whose eyes sparkle with the hope of be- 
ing bought, and being free. Yetno—the 
transaction would be condemned as 
disreputable in my country, where I 
have just seen a wealthy worldling 
lead to the altar a richly-adorned, but 
unwilling bride, whose heart (and he 
knew it) was another’s. Congratula- 
tions and honour showered upon his 
bargain, as reprobation would on my 
little transaction here. Yet the only 
difference is, that “his purchase-money 
was in settlements, and that his pur- 
chase was a free-born daughter of 
proud England. 

But enough of this—let us hope 
we all know one, who acknowledges, 
in practice as well as in profes- 
sion, that there is a world beyond our 
own; who prefers his child's happi- 
ness to an additional footman, and her 
ag of mind to a pair of leaders, 

ay his days be many! May his 
white hairs shine, like a halo, in a 
happy home! and, in his dying hour, 
may he have nothing to reproach him- 
self with, except not having made 
traffic of his daughter’s love. 


Here’s a pretty homily about a res- 
pectable class of elderly gentlemen, 
with whom, thank heaven! in the 
course of a tolerably varied life, I 
have never had a dealing: nor am 
likely to have after this remonstrance, 
to look upon a man as man, not as a 
pocket. 

I do not mean to assert that a coronet 
is not a most graceful appendage, and 
coin a most convenient element, in a 
aris man ; but a noble heart, and 
a rich intellect are not utterly value- 
less, but to minds devoid of both. 
After all, it is no affair of mine, this 
English heart-market ; I am neither a 
daughter nor a father—so, peace to 
the good, and repentance to the evil, 
- let us away to the quiet Nile, 
or 


“ We have many a distant path to tread, 
By pensive fancy, uot by fiction led.” 
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DRAMATIC POETRY.—-HENRY THE SECOND. 


A Critic of the French school, in 
giving an account of the publication of 
a new volume, which, among other 

ieces, contained a drama on the sub- 
ject of Francis the Second, complained 
that the incidents were all such as 
might have actually occurred, that 
the sentiments were such as the si- 
tuations themselves might have sug- 
gested, and the language such as, in all 
probability, the persons of the story 
would have used themselves. The 
elevated tone which the drama exacts 
from kings and princes was sought for 
in vain. Men of good sense gave ad- 
vice pretty much as they would in the 
council-chamber. If there were some 
passages in which a higher tone than 
that of ordinary conversation occurred, 
they did not rise above the metaphori- 
cal language which passion dictates to 
us when entirely in earnest, and think- 
ing and speaking without restraint. 
None of the interest arising from 
overcoming the artificial difficulties, 
which the French interpretation of the 
doctrine of the Unities creates, was to 
be found in the play. It was, besides, 
neither tragedy nor comedy, and was 
in fact little better in point of plot 
than one of Shakspeare’s rude dramas, 
fitted for a half-civilised people; and 
the plan, if plan it might be called, 
was probably suggested by some of his 
histories of the life and death of one 
or, other of the English kings. 

We have not seen the play which has 
been thus described, but if it had no 
greater faults than those which the cri- 
tic enumerates,we think whole theatres 
of French tragedies might be given in 
exchange for it, and the purchaser 
who had bought it at the price of 
Voltaire—nay of much of Corneille— 
have the best of the bargain. 

Henry THE SEconp has,at first view, 
little other arrangement than the natu- 
ral order of the events of that prince’s 
a ee all the best and truest— 
and were it even to be thought of asa 
play intended for representation, we 


suspect that the interest which sustains 
a reader's attention through volumes 
of biography, when he has once become 
engaged enough with the hero of the 
story, will be found sufficient for all a 
dramatic poet’s purposes. This interest 
has been found abundantly sufficient to 
sustain narrative poetry; andthere can 
be nothing in the mere circumstance 
of a story being told in dialogue, to 
create any essential difference. Still 
the dramatic poet, we think, ifhe relies 
on the interest which the story of the 
whole life of a man creates, should, 
from the first, make us distinctly feel 
that such and no other is his purpose. 
What in a true view of the author's 
purpose are episodes, must not be so 
presented as even, for a moment, to 
usurp more than their rightful place. 
The very circumstance that an author’s 
= is, for the most part, prescribed to 

im by certain arbitrary rules, renders 
it necessary, when he would deviate 
from such rules into truth and nature, 
that there should be no mistake be- 
tween him and his critics; and we 
think that in this respect the author 
of Henry the Second has been in- 
cautious. The early scenes of the 
drama are occupied with Becket, 
whose character is brought out in 
such detail, before any mention is 
made of Henry, that our sympathies 
are engaged for the primate, before 
Henry, the true hero of the piece, ap- 
pears. We have scarcely a doubt that 
this has arisen from some introductory 
scenes having been struck out at the 
commencement of the drama; if so, 
in a future edition, such passages (no 
matter of how little interest in them- 
selves) shouldbe restored,or afew scenes 
should be prefixed,in which the mind’s- 
eye of the audience should be occupied 
with Henry—and Henry, to the exclu- 
sion of his relations with Becket. 
In this way alone, as it appears to us, 
can the aie do justice to his own 
conception, and prevent the fate of 
Becket appearing, during the early 


* King Henry the Second.—An Historical Drama. Londons Pickering, 1843. 
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acts, to be the subject of the drama, 
instead of one of its very important 
but yet subordinate interests. A 
single scene, with Henry as its hero— 
and a genial critic, who had read the 
drama in any thing of kindly sympa- 
thy with the poet, ought to give him 
the assistance of imagining such a 
scene,—seems to us plainly required. 
Such omission, any where but at the 
very commencement of the drama, 
might be safely hazarded; but there it 
is especially dangerous, as till the 
poet's influence over his reader is alto- 
gether established there is no accom- 
penying feeling in the reader’s mind to 

ar him on without the author’s 
aid. 

It is, perhaps, too much for any 
writer in our times to expect that a 
work of his shall be made the subject 
of such careful study as the drama be- 
fore us requires and deserves; but if 
any author has the right to demand 
this attentive consideration from his 
readers, it surely ought to be given to 
the author of the present volume. 
Though his name is not communicated 
by his title-page to the public, yet the 
advertisements of the book tell us it 
is by the author of ‘‘ Essays written 
during the intervals of business”—a 
volume which, with little or no aid 
from the reviews, has passed into seve- 
ral editions. He is also the author 
of an earlier work of great beauty, 
entitled, “ Thoughts in the cloister 
and the crowd.” 

Of these volumes the “ Thoughts 
in the cloister and the crowd” was 
published so long ago as the year 
1835. Both in this volume and in that 
of “ Essays in the intervals of busi- 
ness,” the style of Bacon seems to have 
been the mould in which the author 
seeks to cast both his modes of think- 
ing and his formsof expression. His 
power is, we think, by this diminished 
—at least we feel most pleased when 
he is led to express himself more 
freely than the restraints of epigram- 
matic prose in general permit. In 
neither of these volumes was there 
one line of verse, nor was there 
any thing in the style or manner to 
suggest that the author had ever 
written poetry; but there was in both 
books much that showed the author's 
habit of looking beyond the veil of 
words—much that indicated self-re- 
flection, and throyghout there seemed 


a suppressed feeling, of something 
deeper within the writer’s heart than 
he felt it fitting to give utterance to. 
A single word now and then betrayed, 
as it were, the existence of affections 
that found no natural expression in the 
mere language of prose. Now and then 
alink of thought was suggested, that, 
if expressed, would so naturally con- 
nect trains of reasoning in the essays, 
that we can scarcely believe such 
connecting links were not at first 
expressed in written words, and after- 
wards erased. These imagined links 
of thought were such as would suggest 
verse as their natural language. Could 
we see the original manuscript of the 
‘Essays,’ said we to ourselves, on first 
reading the book, we have little doubt 
that they were cast in the form of 
which Cowley's is the best example 
—actual verse, every now and then 
illustrating and increasing the effect 
of the main body of the work—and 
the prose itself, by its very truth- 
fulness, showing that the author was 
a poetinone of the highest accepta- 
tions of the word. Our speculation 
did not go so far as to conjecture 
whether in the intervals of business 
our poet, like Spenser, after drawing 
up his memorials of the proper way of 
governing Ireland, was occupied in 
allegorising the lessons of experience, 
and reconciling, as he best could, the 
actual scenes, which we are compelled 
to behold and struggle in, with the 
ideal world, which Imagination would 
fain make of the earth in which we 
live. 

The “Essays in the intervals of 
business” has become an exceedingly 
popular book, and one from which it 
would gratify us to give some extracts, 
but we have been too long misled from 
the consideration of the volume imme- 
diately before us. 

English history may be described as 
commencing with the reign of Henry 
the Second. The doubtful title of 
Henry the First, and the circumstances 
in which Stephen, who owed his au- 
thority entirely to the clergy, found 
himself placed, led to an increase of 
church authority incompatible with 
the freedom of the rest of the com- 
munity. Not only were almost all 
questions of property which could 
arise between man and man, brought, 
on one pretence or another, into the 
ecclesiastical courts, but even in crimi- 
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nal cases, an exemption was claimed 
for.members of the clerical order 
from the jurisdiction of the temporal 
courts, and the priest who had com- 
mitted murder, or other felony, was 
punished by some church penances, or 
altogether escaped the consequences of 
offences which, in the case of the lay- 
man, were punished with death. It is 
plain that while such a state of things 
existed, good government was ab- 
solutely impossible. Wecan imagine 
the entire triumph of the church over 
the state—in other words the sove- 
reignty transferred, and the milder 
punishments of the church substituted 
in all cases for those which the tem- 
poral courts affixed to crime, and may 
regard it even as doubtful whether the 
balance of advantage might not have 
been in favour of this change. We 
may sympathise with the church, and 
with Becket as representing the 
church, supposing bis aim to be the dis- 
tinct one of an actual and independent 
sovereignty ; but this case never having 
been in words made by him—being, in- 
deed, inconsistent with his position as 
a subject—we cannot but feel that all 
rational sympathies are with Henry in 
this struggle, which embittered the 
best years of his life. That Becket 
was enabled to state, to his own mind, 
a case which he regarded as justifying 
him, is less surprising than that his 
defence should be seriously maintained 
by such writers as Mr. Berrington and 
Mr. Froude.* The question plainly was, 
in principle, whether Becket or Henry 
should be king of England, and in this 
form it was always stated by Henry. 

The drama before us, in the first 
scene, represents Becket employed, 
with his secretaries, in his ordinary 
duties as chancellor. After some peti- 
tions have been disposed of, Sir Regi- 
nald Fitzurse visits Becket to ascertain 
whether he can bear any message to 
the king. He is informed that a council 
is to be held within two hours, to 
which Becket is summoned. 


In two hours hence I must be with the 
king 

Myself— 
[Becket takes a scroll from the table. 
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Look here, here is a goodly paper, 
his is the work of my old enemy— 
FITZURSE,. 

If I but knew the man who penned this 
thing, 

Your enemy, my Lord, he would not be 

For long —at least on earth—the foul- 
mouthed rogue, 

I'd force each separate falsehood down 
his throat. 

BECKET. 
For all your kindness, thanks, my 
friend, 

But much of what this scroll declares is 
true, 

Iam an “English churl,” base born if 
you like, 

At least I am not of your Norman 
blood 

And knightly nature. 
sneers 

Disturb me not at all. I only showed it 

As a jest. The man who is in any trust 

Must take these slanders as some per- 
quisite 

Of his high station; for it is the white 

That all are aiming at, the clumsiest 

Archer and the deftest—webs of ca- 
lumny 

Should be to such a man as gossamer 

That winds its filmy way from branch 
to branch 

Of the o’ershadowing wood: In early 
morn, 

And if in vacant mood, he feels such 
threads, 

But else unconscious even of their pre- 
sence. 

Enough of this—These parehments 
claim again 

My errant thoughts. 
[He bows to Sir Reginald, who makes 

a low obeisance and withdraws. 


BECKET. 

This sycophant! what is he fawning 
for ?— 

Some vacant barony—but, no, I wrong 
him, 

His very nature is subserviency ; 

He must be some one’s slave—and what 
am I 

To the impetuous king, but such a crea- 
ture 

As this mean-minded Fitzurse is to me! 

Yet, from my lips will Henry ever hear 

Such truths, as no man else dare whis- 
per to him ;— 

And 'tis a noble being, worthy one’s 
love, 

And one’s best service, would he let one 
serve him— 


But these foolish 


* By far the most interesting account of Becket in the language, is in Froude’s 


Remains. 


We differ from Mr. Froude on this, and on more important matters; 


but to be enabled to form any judgment on the subject of Becket, it is necessary 


to read what he has brought together. 
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This claim upon Toulouse, I cannot 
check it, 
E’en if I would. 
pleasure 

To be most greedy after territory, 
Sadly neglecting what they do possess. 
The claim seems fair enough. 


It is their Norman 


After Fitzurse has gone, Henry, 
who is impatient to consult Becket, 
visits him before the council is held. 
The scene between them is not of any 
great importance to the conduct of the 
drama, but is essential to show the re- 
lation of kindliness between them at 
this period of the story. This scene 
is followed by one in which Michael, 
the servant of Becket makes his first 
appearance. Michael is the professed 
wag and jester—enacting the part of 
the vice or clown of the old drama— 
every word is a jest, every sentence an 
epigram or abroad joke. Should the 
play ever be acted, a good deal will de- 
pend on this part; it would make the 
fortune of a comic actor. Leonard 
ought to try it; and we venture to 
promise him success a thousand fold 
greater than that of his “ Irish Tutors” 
and “ Galway Attorneys”—excellent 
as he is in such representations. We 
may as well give the scene in which 
Michael Podge makes his first appear- 
ance :— 


A Court-yard in the Castle of Falaise. 
A Warder walking up and down. 


Enter Micuae. Ponee. 


WARDER. 
Welcome, Master Michael, to Falaise. 
MICHAEL. 

Welcome, Thomas; thou art heartily 

welcome to see me again. 
WARDER. 

I saw you yesterday as you came 
through the great gate with the Chan- 
cellor, but you didn’t see me. I sup- 
co you know what you're all come 
or. 

MICHAEL. 

No, by St. Ursula. No more fighting 
Ihope. There is more valour some- 
times in keeping peace, look you, than 
in burning and slaying and the like. 
We have seen some pretty little doings 
lately, and if we were not so near our- 
selves, we could say something about 
the men who did them; still one may 
have too much of a good thing. You're 
not married, Thomas, and can have no 
regular children; but I want to see 
my little Michael again—and look you, 
I here a rheumatism every where. That 
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is an evil one gets in a king’s service, 
and they don’t pretend to cure that. 
WARDER. 

Why, don’t you know that your mas- 
ter is to be Archbishop? The king 
has been hot upon it this long time, 
and now it’s cooked. We small folks 
sometimes know what’s going on among 
the great ones as well as the great ones 
themselves. Becket is as surely going 
to be made Archbishop of Canterbury 
as— 

MICHAEL. 

Oh no, my good fellow, it’s not at all 
in our way. 

WARDER. 

No, all the garrison says that it’s a 
shame to be putting petticoats on the 
best soldier of the day. 

MICHAEL. 

So you’ve heard of our achievements. 
There we had King Louis in that 
mouse-trap of Toulouse; we had only 
to put our hands in and take out the 
little nibbler. But King Harry wouldn't 
hear of it. These kings are a queer 
batch, just like players at kettlepins, 
they'll bowl down forts, and towns, and 
castles ; but it’s quite against the game 
to play at each other’s legs. So Short- 
Cloak sent us to Orleans and Quercy, 
which brought Master Louis upon his 
knees in no time. 

WARDER. 

And is it true about Engelran de Trie 

and your master ? 
MICHAEL. 

Oh, you've heard of that too. There 
sat Engelran as stiff and as grand, 
thinking he was sure to make manchets 
of my master, because he lives some- 
times among parchments, and is an 
Englishman, and has no de before his 
name, I hate those des, Thomas ; what 
can a man want of them? Isn't Podge 
a good name enough? I wouldn't give 
any thing, for my part, to be de Podge. 
Well, there was Engelran, knowing he 
was the best knight of France, looking 
mighty grand; the Chancellor plumped 
him off at the first go, like a sack of 
flour. You should have seen the French. 
They looked like an army that has just 
landed after being out at sea all night. 

WARDER. 

These were grand doings ! 

MICHAEL. 

Nothing, nothing to what we've done 
since. I’m tired of sacking castles, 
Glory is a fine thing, Thomas; but she 
never has clean linen, or any thing com- 
fortable about her. Now you have a 
good berth here ; [Michael walks up and 
down] and a deal of time for thinkin 
what you shall have for dinner, an 
looking up to the moon o’nights, and 
every thing that can make aman happy. 
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But I must run—you're pleasant com- 
pany, Thomas, and one does like to tell 
a comrade about the wars ; but if aoe 
my master waiting, he'll give me a loo 
that’s worse than a word orablow. I 
can tell you there are very few words 
between those looks and the provost- 
marshal’s rope. I'll be this way again, 
and we'll have some good talk yet. You 
didn’t hear by chance what a certain 
Michael Podge did at the siege of 
Cahors, did you? Well, I'll come back. 
[Exit Michael. 


The contrast between Becket’s mode 
of living after and before he became 
archbishop, was the subject of much 
commentary in his own day and ever 
since. We have as little faith in an 
archbishop's sanctimonious bearing as 
in any other man’s—and Becket dealt 
too much in church excommunications 
to allow us to think him in any proper 
sense of the word religious; yet we 
cannot think him the monster of hy- 
pocrisy that Henry's partisans would 
make him. The ordinary decencies of 
life required some change of conduct. 
That his vile temper became worse, 
on his elevation, and exhibited it- 
self in every after act of his life, we 
are inclined to attribute to his fasting. 
Whatever advantage fasting may be to 
a man’s spiritual welfare in other re- 
spects, it is certainly bad for the tem- 
per. On the whole, we think Becket 
throughout wrong, but thoroughly in 
earnest, and therefore—mischief-maker 
and almost rebel as he was—a charac- 
ter with whom it is not difficult in 
some degree to sympathise. It was a 
shallow view of his character to have 
represented him as inconsistent. This 
is well dealt with by our author. 
Becket is described by the Earl of 
Arundel, in a scene which we give, 
not alone or even principally for the 
sake of the passage about Becket, but 
because we wish to call our readers’ 
attention to Arundel’s own character, 
which is exceedingly happily deline- 
ated :— 


DE couRCY. 
What do you say of Becket, then? 
EARL OF ARUNDEL. 
Why, Becket is no hypocrite. 
DE couRCcY. 
What, does it not surprise you, Arundel, 
To hear of his long prayers, his medi- 
tations, 
His watchings, studies, and the com- 


pany 
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He, sees, none but most rigid clergy- 
men? 

Friend Michael vows that he himself al- 
ready 

Has eaten more salt fish than he before 

Imagined the whole world contained. 


EARL OF ARUNDEL. 

All that you say of Becket, 

If it be true, is no surprise to me. 

The man’s the same—the same through. 
out, I tell you, 

And always great—now greatness 
springs, a 

From fewer elements than we imagine. 

Take energy—that’s one, and most of 
those 

Who have it, seem to have it from the 
first, 

As if it were an impulse given to them, 

As they were formed; and this primeval 
force 

Will last throughout their lives. 
there’s the power, 

Much to be prized, of concentrating 
thought ; 

Without it, energy’s a fire that burns 

Beneath an empty pot. Then there is 
courage, 

And nothing makes one man superior 

To another more than that. Now all 
of these 

Are found in Becket, and will have their 


Then 


fim’ 

Let him be prince, or prelate; chan- 
cellor, 

Or man-at-arms. D’ye think, my friend, 
that men, 

Real men, are for one mode of action 
formed, 

As those carved figures in that eastern 
game, 

Where knights, and kings, and bishops 
never change 

Their functions, and are moved in one 
way only? 

DE COURCY. 
But Becket was so fond of pleasure. 
EARL OF ARUNDEL. 
It rather seemed to me 

That he was mostly toiling over plea- 
sure, 

Not taking it. 
large 

And most laborious—then some enter- 
prise 

Of wild amusement—that’s not plea- 
sure, at least 

It’s not my notion of it. Did you now, 

Forsooth, imagine that the stirring 
Becket 

Would settle down, a quiet, easy priest, 

Just such another as that glossy abbot 

Who lords it o’er St. Cuthbert’s monks 
so lazily? 

That would have been a change; but as 
it is, 

I do not know that I perceive the least. 


His feasts were always 
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He has another dress, and wears no 
sword, 
That’s all, 
DE couRCY. 
Well, Arundel, the king, I fancy, 
Thinks Becket not a little changed ; you 
saw 
How willingly he heard De Clare’s at- 
tack 
In council on the primate’s claim to hold 
That Tunbridge castle? How theking 
enjoyed too 
That cutting joke my Lord of London 
told 
Of Becket, and the monks! 
EARL OF ARUNDEL, 
I seldom see 
Too much of what aking does; and I 
speak 
Of less than what I see. 
should 
Be either blind or dumb: and both, if 
needful. 


At court one 


DE COURCY. 
My good friend Arundel, you seem to 
know 
From the core outwards, other men; I 
wish 
You'd sometimes talk about yourself. 
It’s not 
To every one I'd make the same re- 
quest. 
EARL OF ARUNDEL. 
Oh, as for me, I am a man deficient 
In that first quality that I assigned 
To worldly great men—native energy. 
I sometimes see how the game might be 
layed, 
But all their winnings would not tempt 
me enough 
To play it myself; and why I stay at 
court, 
Ihardly know, save that I always had 
A liking for the king, whose talk is 
good ; 
And it amuses me to see the schemes 
Of busy, selfish people. 
[Flourish of trumpets. 
Oh! those trumpets ! 
Perish the man who first invented them, 
What an intolerable noise they make! 
We must be gone—those things would 
drive me now 
From court sooner than any thing I 
know of. 
An intemperate, braying sound ! 
[Ezeunt. 


The second act opens with a scene 
in the hall of Westminster, where 
Henry proposes his plan of law re- 
form. On his demanding that church- 
men should be dealt with for crimes by 
the lay tribunals, the bishops for a mo- 
ment confer apart, and Becket com- 
municates to him their determination 
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that his demand cannot be acceded to, 
being against the canon law. An al- 
tercation more dramatic than dignified 
follows, in which the king reproaches 
the archbishop with having himself, in 
other circumstances, been the suggester 
of the reforms now sought to be ef- 
fected. Becket replies by saying that 
his new relation to. the church has 
created other duties. ‘I am not,” he 
says, “ what I was.” 


HENRY. 
We know it well, 

For even in the fickle atmosphere 

That kings inhale, thy change is some- 
what rare. 

What time our predecessor ruled this 
land, 

Men rose at daybreak steady partizans 

Of Stephen’s; went to bed as fol- 
lowers— 

As faithful followers—of our empress- 
mother; 

When merry morn came round, true to 
their king 

They woke again, Oh, those were times 
for thee, 

My trusty friend. 


The bishops persist in their refusal, 
with the exception of the bishop of 
Chichester. The king is about retir- 
ing, but returns, and looking at Becket, 
says— 

This is all thy doing. 


We are then for a moment trans- 
ferred to the archbishop’s palace at 
Lambeth. The feelings and fears of 
Becket’s retainers may be learned 
from Michael Podge, whom we are 
always glad to meet. 


Ante-room in the Archbishop's Palace at 
Lambeth. 


Enter Michael and Edward Grim, the 
Archbishop's cross-bearer, 


MICHAEL. 

I tell you I cannot abide all this fast- 
ing, and praying, and watching, and 
wasting away. 

EDWARD GRIM. 

Why, Michael, his Grace does not 
make you fast, or watch, or waste away 
much, 

MICHAEL. 

I suffer more. What do you think I 
feel when he turns his pale face upon 
me, and says in his hollow tones, ‘* Mi- 
chael, would’st thou bring me a stoup of 
water.” He looks through me with 
those eyes of his, and must know that 
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I’ve had two manchets of beef and three 
stoups of beer for breakfast—to say no- 
thing of other particulars, 

EDWARD GRIM. 

It would certainly be more seemly, 
friend Michael, if thou hadst a little less 
appetite. 

MICHAEL, 

I don’t eat much—not near as much 
as my mother’s ploughman; but if I 
were to starve myself, you see, mine 
wouldn’t become like the rest of your 
kite-faces. I’m adisgrace to the house- 
hold—I know that. When some pious 
man comes—the Abbot of St, Withold 
—and says, ‘Is his Grace within?” 
then takes a sour survey of me. ‘“* Art 
thou one of his attendants?” I could 
shrink into nothing. I feel all over such 
an eating and drinking sinner. 

EDWARD GRIM. 

Amend thy ways. Abridge thy break- 
fasts. 

MICHAEL. 

Abridge thy break fasts—easy talking, 
Master Grim—but that’s not all. lL 
can’t learn any of your ways. Up trips 
a delicate maiden to me no later than 

estermorn, “ Thy blessing, pious sir.” 
To the which greeting I had no sooner 
begun to answer ‘‘ My pretty lamb,” 
than she starts off again, as if 1 had 
been the sheep in the table that was in 
wolf’s clothing. Now “my pretty 
lamb” wouldn’t have been so much out 
of the way, if I had had the proper 
snuffle, and the correct drawl for it. 
These things, Edward, are born with 
some people that I know of; but men 
of my stamp have to learn them, and 
con them, and practise them, d’ye see: 
and when a man, who’s not a chicken, 
begins to learn to speak as if he had 
half his tongue cut out, and to walk as 
if he intended always to put his foot 
down in the exact place where he puts 
it, he never gets a mastery of the trick, 
old Grim. 

EDWARD GRIM. 

Be content. Thou wilt soon see 
enough of men of thy own way when 
his Grace goes to the court at Cla- 
rendon. 

MICHAEL. 

Nay, I had rather be turned into a 
stone, or good brick and mortar at once, 
with the rest of you, than that we went 
to Clarendon, There will be the King 
looking redder, and the Archbishop 
whiter, than ever; and Roger of York 
looking red with the King, and white 
with the Archbishop—and all this coil 
about a few words, which for aught I 
see— 

EDWARD GRIM. 

This is sinful, Michael; I will not 

stay to hear the like. 
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abt MICHAEL, 

Not a word more shalt thou hear, 
good Grim, an thou dost not punish my 
ears with foretelling me about our jour- 
ney to Clarendon. Of late the old wo. 
men—pest on them—screech out as I 
go along the street, “* Poor youth, we 
shall not see him much longer—a glo- 
rious martyrdom.” Then breaks in 
another beldame, ‘ Will the wicked 
King hang the whole household, dost 
thou think, neighbour?” Ah! this 
comes of over-goodness, which I see is 
worse than over-fighting. 

[The Archbishop’s voice from within, 
Michael ! [Exeunt. 


The next scene is at Clarendon. 
Becket with difficulty signs, but refuses 
to seal, the scroll, expressing the assent 
of the bishops to the constitutions of 
Clarendon. Henry dissolves the coun- 
cil in anger, and war may be regarded 
as formally declared between the king 
and the archbishop. Nothing can be 
better depicted than the state of 
Becket’s mind immediately after. 


Room in the Archbishop’s Palace at Can- 
terbury. 


BECKET [alone. ] 

Twice perjured! faithless to my plighted 
word, 

And to mine order! 
soul 

Was secular, and of all holy things 

I thought unworthily, I used to say 

It was a monkish dream, a phantasy, 

To talk of evil spirits tempting man ; 

But te I know there are such beings; 
else, 

Could I, of all men, I, have thus in 
cowardice 

And lack of faith, abjured my sacred 
trust ? 

Oh, if temptation would remain upon us, 

In its full power, as when it bows us 
down, 

Absorbing all our faculties ! 

But no, amidst the writhings of remorse, 

Whate'er we feel, let truth be truth, and 
let 

Us know, O God, the sinners that we are. 

No, it is no excuse to say I did it 

From righteous fear of bloodshed; none, 
whatever ; 

Kings, princes, bishops, what are all 
their lives, 

What are the lives of all of us com- 
pared 

To one man’s one sin? I'll lay aside at 
once 

My sacred functions, put an interdict 

Upon myself I will, I marvel— 

Enter an Attendant, 


When my very 
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ATTENDANT. 
A messenger from court. 
ARCHBISHOP BECKET. 
Let him come in. 
Enter Messenger, who gives the Archbishop 
a@ citation to appear before the Parlia- 
ment at Northampton. 
ARCHBISHOP BECKET. 
A fitting answer I will send. 
[Exit Messenger. 
They cite me 
To appear before the council at North- 
ampton ; 
And there I will appear; but never 
more 
King, prelate, earl, or any earthly 
ower, 
Shall bend me from the narrow track 
shed down 
On a dark waters by that heavenly 
ight, 
Our a guide—not one hair’s sha- 
dow's breadth. 
[Ezit. 


In an after scene, where it is men- 
tioned that Becket has been compelled 
to pay heavy fines, one of the observers 
says— 


Yes, 
These lords press hard upon a falling 
man, 
But still he bears himself so haughtily, 
You'd think it was his court they were 
attending, 
And that he had kingdoms in his gift. 


The bishops desert Becket, and he 
flies to France. Henry sends an em- 
bassy to Rome, entreating that legates 
be appointed to try Becket in England, 
and that he be ordered home for that 
purpose. Among others sent on this 
embassy is Arundel, whom Henry de- 
scribes 


Of readiest wit, 
Prudent, but with no pedantry in ac- 
tion, 
Who represents one’s self, and not alone 
The mere instructions that one gives 
him. 
ACT IJI.—SCENE I. 
Courtyard in the Castle of Bure. 


Enter De Courcy and Fitzstephen—after- 
wards the Earl of Arundel. 


DE COURCY. 
Thrice welcome, Arundel, to Bure. 
We've been expecting you this long time 


ast. 
The King the most of all: and not most 
patiently. 


[Jan. 


He used to say you were the only man 

Who ever did him any e at Rome ; 

You were, I think, in the first embassy, 

When Hilary of Chichester, in haste to 
show 

His eloquence, made that false quantity, 

And set the conclave in a roar: I wish, 

With all my heart, you had been here of 
late, 

It might have shortened these negocia- 
tions ; 

We've led a life of plans, and counter- 
plans, 

Of protests, articles, and propositions ; 
At fast, thank Heaven, they ended in a 
conference, 

And that in peace. 
you know ? 
ARUNDEL. 

Yes, ’twas the news at every hostelry. 
FITZSTEPHEN. 

I think, myself, the King’s done wrong ; 

at least, 
There is a great deal to be said against 
it. 


Becket returns, 


ARUNDEL, 
Oh, yes, my friend, there is no end of 
saying. 
Show me the clearest thing that e’er 
was known, , 
And let me be in sophist mood; and 
straight 
I'll find you fifty different things against 
it. 
And saying’s not my business, 
FITZSTEPHEN. 
But here, indeed ; 
There is so much that seems to me o’er- 
looked. 
Becket returns, and you may call it 
peace ; 
Yet not a word about the constitutions ; 
Nor of ecclesiastical authority, 
How far it is to go; those livings too, 
What’s to be done with such as were 
filled up 
While Becket was away? Then there’s 
the claim, 
Not settled, as I hear, for injuries 
On Becket’s lands; in short I see so 
much 
That’s full of questions that— 
ARUNDEL. 
The longest day 
Would not suffice for even asking them. 
*Twould be the same, my good justiciary, 
If it had been a grave dispute betwixt 
Some greedy abbot and some cunning 
hind, 
About the tithe; of apples. 
questions ! 
What rare occasion for perplexities ! 
Thy court would sit from morn till eve 
upon it: 
And apples ne’er have heard themselves 
so talked 
About before. 


Oh what 
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FITZSTEPHEN. 
Why, what a flouting mind you're in, my 
lord, 
Your journey must have ruffled you. 
ARUNDEL. 
Oh, no. 
Only I thought you hard upon the king, 
Whose treaties ever seemed to me s0 
prudent ; 
For as with other fiery men I’ve known, 
Despite of frantic moods, his settled pur- 
poses 
Are followed out with passionless sa- 
gacity. 
FITZSTEPHEN. 
I still must say, that there are many 
points 
Not taken into nice consideration, 
That’s to my mind: but I must go, my 
lords, 
I’m waited for. 
ARUNDEL. 
There goes my man of points and dif- 
ferences. 
And if the business of our life were such 
things, 
A greater man would not be found: but 
greatness 
Is not a cherisher of aught that’s cap- 
tious : 
To extend, exalt, combine and harmonize, 
Is what it lives for—and even in its fits 
Of wild subversion, has a thought to 
build again. 
As for these cunning trains of argument, 
Which sometimes startle by their clever- 
ness, 
But lead to nothing; and come from a 
man 
Who cares for nothing but his own acute- 
ness ; 
I hold them as the garlands hung on 
statues 
Which do not grow.—Now that justi- 
ciary, 
How, at every turn, his office shows in 
him! 
Indeed it’s sad to see how many men 
Are quite o’ermastered by the art they 
practise. 
Poet or painter, statesman, warrior chief, 
They do not make their craft an instru- 
ment, 
A thing for service or for safety to them, 
But they’re its slaves, and it absorbs 
them wholly. 
How wearisome is all they talk about, 
Just as the talk of other men to them, 
Unless it be upon their wondrous doings. 
Why even kings, not bound to what is 
technical, 
Who should discern the very pith of 
things, 
~~ a king-craft, too, and lose in 
t 


[Ezit. 
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The sense of something greater than 
their office— 

The man that’s in them. 
go, De Courcy, 

The king will be expecting me. 

DE couRCY. 

I think you'll say he’s changed : his tone 
of late 

Is not so buoyant as it used to be. 

ARUNDEL, 

The troubles of a man are like the clouds 

Which float about in wild and ragged 
shapes 

Throughout the day: 
settle down 

In steady lines of gloom athwart the ho- 
rizon, 

With sober pomp to herald in the night. 

[Exeunt. 


But I must 


and then they 


Henry feels that the “ patched-up 
peace” between him and Becket, 
though the only thing to be done in 
the circumstances, is but little likely 
to succeed. The return of Becket is 
at the time when the dissensions be- 
tween Henry and his family are at 
their height. Henry’s character is 
affectingly conceived—his kindness of 
nature is such that every purpose of 
his is influenced by generous considera- 
tions for others ; and to such a man to 
have his fair reputation lied away, is 
one of the trials he is least capable of 
bearing. How much the character has 
won upon us is perhaps best proved 
by its being impossible for us not 
to think of what Henry would have 
been in private life, or rather what he 
would have been had he lived in such 
a period as to have it possible to re- 
concile the retirement and the happi- 
ness of private life, with the public 
duties of the king. Like the princes 
in Scott’s novels, the Henry the Se- 
cond of our drama is a flesh and blood 
man—having a body and a soul—with 
a head, and heart, and conscience, and 
affections. We love Henry. Listen 
to him now conversing with Arundel; | 


All my life has calumny 
Been busy with my name. Those scrib- 
bling monks, 
They have me down, I doubt not, in such 
colours 
As they daub the enemy of all mankind 
Upon the margin of their choicest mis- 
sals. 
I would, indeed, I were a monk myself, 
Just pacing up and down one little line 
Of thought and action, narrow as the 
cloisters, 
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That then would echo to my listless steps. 

Nay, I could almost wish that I were one 

Ot those same simpletons, who bear the 
cross 

To other lands, and leave their enemies 

To reap the goodly harvests from their 
own : 

Not that they need be very provident, 

For few of them return. Alas! I would 

That I were any thing but this. At 
Gloucester, 

When a boy, I wandered on the Severn’s 
banks, 

The Indian deeds of that unbounded man, 

The Macedonian monarch, seemed to me, 

Not exploits to be copied, but out-done, 

Indeed, what youth would be content to 
take 

The fortune of the greatest that have 
gone 

Before him! But our life and hopes 
converge. 

Methinks, my well-loved friend, that toil 
like mine 

Might have sufficed to win, and what is 
more, 

To govern kingdoms; yet my sovereignty 

Seems day by day to grow less firm. 
Why, fools 

Have ruled vast empires seemingly with 
ease : 

Whate’er I purpose, though with deepest 
care 

Designed, an odious progeny of dangers 

Grows round it instantly, to gnaw its life 
out— 

Such monsters as encircled that poor 
maid, 

Whom Glaucus loved, and Circe changed 
80 foully : 

Those were her offspring, too. 


The next scene represents Becket’s 
return—the delight with which he is 
received by his own followers—and his 
own anticipations of the fate that 
awaits him. These are all well de- 
scribed, or rather exhibited. Then 
follows his murder ; a scene which we 
think, should the play be acted, had 
better be suppressed, and an account 
of .the act substituted. We must 
transcribe the scene in which Henry 
receives the intelligence. He is in the 
castle of Bure among his lords, hear- 
ing some petition with respect toa case 
of wardship, when a horn is sounded, 
and a messenger enters. 


MESSENGER. 
With instant haste de Glanville bade me 
bear 
This letter to your Highness— 
[King Henry takes the letter and reads it. 


KING HENRY. 
Madness to the uttermost!—Becket is 
slain !— 
A world’s calamity |—avaunt all of you! 
Take it. [ Gives the letter to De Lacy. 
I had as lief that it had been 
The warrant for my death. Exeunt. 
And so it is 

Hereafter. [Exit King Henry. 


SCENE IX, 
Room in the Castle of Bure. 
KING HENRY (alone.) 


No, no, I am not fit to reign, 

For I am as a heedless beast that must 

Give tongue on the first sight of what 
provokes it, 

And not a king prepared for all things, 

Henceforth what toils, what dangers! Let 
there come 

The least mischance, and e’en the har- 
dened soldiery 

Will find a terror in this deed, and shun 

A fated leader ; the enmity of France, 

Which never sleeps, will spring to arms 
again; 

Those barons of Anjou and Normandy 

Will not be slow to follow; pious men, 

I do not doubt they'll call it a crusade, 

And they'll be backed by potent inter- 
dicts, 

Rome’s utmost malice; my good queen 
will find 

In Becket’s death another reason why 

A loving son should war against his fa- 
ther— 

If this were all, if enemies like these 

Alone besieged us, we would call our man- 
hood 

To the breach, and beat them bach, as 
hitherto, 

We always have done; but this bloody 
deed 

Has crept into our citadel—the heart. 

I may abjure the murder; and if victory, 

In its companions seldom scrupulous, 

Attends me still, men’s lips will honour 
me 

As heretofore ; but when there’s none to 
hear, 

Or when o’nights they sit midst trusted 
friends, 

And freest words are spoken, murderer’s 
the name 

They'll call me; and if they do not I do: 

Had my soul never dwelt upon the joy 

That Becket’s death, I thought, would be 
to me, 

Had not my hatred something murderous 
been, 

This madness would not thus have tri- 
umphed o’er me. 

What seem our words may be embodied 
fiends 
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I do believe, but in the inmost soul 

We must have entertained them kindly 
first — 

Alas! what David felt I now can feel ; 

Would that I alone, I only were to 
suffer, 

But this great feud, the glory of my 
reign, 

Begun for no advantage of mine own, 

For eight long years maintained, my 
thought by night, 

By day my care, one act of bloodshed 
nullifies 

It all. I see that Becket’s death will 
prove 

A Roman road for priestly arrogance, 

No longer forced to wind its devious 
way, 

But passing straightly over all obstruc- 
tions, 

Like the man himself. 
could weep, 

And former days come back upon my 
soul, 

When we were friends, dear friend. 
These maniac knights! 

What can I do with them ? 
crime ? 

’Twere pouring blood on blood; and then 
if not— 

* Behold the men who murder for a king, 

They go unscathed,” some such injurious 
words 

Will be in all men’s mouths. 
skill, 

No remedy to meet it. Now I see 

The only evil we perpetuate 

Against ourselves is that we meet with 
evil, 

All other dies. 

No more of this. 
tence 

Will have their day; but now, my soul, 
for counsel : 

There must be some great enterprise de- 
vised, 

Something to occupy my subjects’ minds ; 

Nor will I wait in abject expectation 

The coming of the papal legates here. 

Onwards we’ll march, and daring be our 
safety. 

Now then for Ireland. A fire there is 
within me, 

But it shall not consume my kingly pur- 
poses : 

The man whose fate it is to wear a 
crown 

Mast make remorse and grief subservient 
to him, 

As any of his other vassals. 


For him too I 


Punish their 


There is no 


Remorse and peni- 


Ho, there! 


He is interrupted by Arundel’s ar- 
rival with news requiring immediate 
exertion—he gives the necessary or- 
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ders with seeming eagerness and anxi- 
ety. “When Arundel retires he says:— 


These things 

Would once have occupied me wholly; 
now, 

I do but talk of them: one tyrant 
thought 

Dwells in my -joyless mind, enthroned, 
alone, 

And leaving room for nothing else. 


The modern dramatist wisely disre- 
gards the arbitrary rules imposed on 
his predecessors in the art; and we 
meet Henry in the next act, when 
years have run on and produced their 
natural effects. The fate of Becket 
still preys on his own mind, but it has 
had its importance in deterring the 
clergy from any new attempt at sys- 
tematic opposition to the royal power. 
The pope is reconciled to Henry. The 
war with Scotland has ended in the 
imprisonment of the Scottish king, 
the superstition of the age was gra- 
tified in recording that his defeat oc- 
curred on the day on which Henry 
did penance at the tomb of Becket. 
Henry’s temper, however, is tried, and 
and his life embittered by the ingrati- 
tude of his sons. The eldest he had 
already associated with him in the 
formal government of England, and, 
by a custom not then infrequent, had 
him crowned. To the others he had 
assigned parts of his continental pos- 
sessions :— 


He thought to make the princes great in 
names, 

And nothing else. 
Prince Richard 

Could think that he would make a paste- 
board duke— 

Of Aquitaine, too, where the people hate 

All Norman rule, just as they love their 
queen ; 

And where those tiresome, jingling, trou- 
badours 

Are always stirring mischief. 


But who that knew 


To this natural observation the re- 
ply is:— 


FIRST KNIGHT. 
True enough: 
But what had Henry done to this young 
king, 
That he should join the rebel force, and 
be : 
The first of them? 
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SECOND KNIGHT. 
I do not know, except 
That he has made him—the young king. 
Advancement 
Comes prematurely sometimes, though 
its step 
Is, mostly, rather of a halting one— 
At least with us, poor knights. 
FIRST KNIGHT. 
You’re critical, 
My friend: most men become so when 
withdrawn 
A little from the stage of action— 
strange, too, 
That those, who have been much in busy 
life, 
Are not the less censorious when they 
come 
To weigh the deeds of those they leave 
behind. 
The wisdom that there is in solitude 
Would serve almost to guide the whole 
world wisely. 
Myself, Sir Hugh—when I am quite 
alone, 
And nought untoward has occurred to 
vex me; 
The passions of the world seem little 
else 
Than mad—and as for guiding other 
men, 
It is the simplest thing imaginable— 
That's when one’s wandering under trees 
and bushes, 
—And as I said before, in solitude ; 
For if one has but one companion—hang 
him, 
It’s quite a toil to make the fellow walk 
In step with us. 


The next scene is a room in the 
palace of Westminster. Henry and 
the Earl of Arundel are seated at a 
table, upon which are several plans of 
fortifications. Henry appears ill, and 
accounts for it by relating the tumul- 
tuous dreams of the past night. The 
visions of the night have represented 
him always captive—always in the 
power of some one: now of the pope, 
and now—for in the dream Becket is 
still living—in Becket’s power. “ Can 
it,” he ines 


Can it be these monks, who wish me ill, 
have power 

To bring this cloud of misery on my soul ? 

EARL OF ARUNDEL. 

Oh no! our dreams are wholly in our- 
selves. 

The tapestry may be strangely inter- 
woven, . 

But each thread comes from out the 
thrifty brain, 


(Jan, 


That stores up e’en the refuse of our 
lives— 
There is no other source. 
KING HENRY. 
I think so too, 
I could more easily believe that stars 
Controlled our doings, than that any 
curse, 
By impious, or by pious, men pronounced 
Could so subdue the immortal part of us, 
Yet it is very strange. We're not unlike 
Those wretched hinds, who are dumb to 
all you ask, 
Save just about the little spot they grow 
in, 
And all beyond is fabulous or barren. 
There may be some significance in things 
We reck not of, 
EARL OF ARUNDEL. 
I do not hold, my liege 
To monks, or dreams, or stars. There 
may be wonders 
Round us on all sides, I do believe there 
are ; 
And if the mind became matured, while 
yet 
The senses hept their childish appre- 
hension, 
We should, no doubt, see more than we do 
now ; 
At least we should find more in what we 
do see: 
But familiarity with outward nature, 
As with our fellow-man, may shut us up 
In ignorance of the greatest qualities 
Of both of them— 
Yet still I cannot think but Nature's 
wonders 
Would all be linked together, works of 
love, 
Disposed in order, showing perfect har- 
mony : 
Not evil gifts of evil lawless beings— 
And to suppose that monks should have 
the power 
That to themselves they arrogate, or that 
The doings in this vast extent of earth 
Are ever by those glittering specks above 
Determined, it were wronging Providence 
To think so for a moment. It cannot be. 


The coming rebellion Henry has 
been advised to extinguish with 
blood :— 


But, Arundel, indeed I cannot do it. 

These bloody courses are repugnant to 
me 

They ever have been so: one may 80 
easily 

Suppress one’s foes by slaughter, yet one 
does 

But drive them inwards; and, again, 
there’s this. 
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That when my days are numbered, and 
my friends 
Become the subjects of this rebel boy, 
My present mercy may preserve them 
scatheless. 
EARL OF ARUNDEL. 
Oh, my good liege, your thoughts are 
ever full 
Of kindly wisdom—Should a truce come 
on, 
And peace be canvassed, what is to be 
said, 
In case they stir the marriage of Prince 
Richard 
With that fair flower of France? I hear, 
my lord, 
That this is spoken of. 
KING HENRY. 
Indeed! It must not be— 
This Adelais is so wise, so winning, 
It were in truth an evil fate for her. 
If the young king were still unmarried; 
he, 
Though rebel now, is of a noble nature ; 
And Geoffry, too, has many gifts; but 
eraft 
Like his would be intolerable to her. 
Cunning for cunning’s sake is what he 
loves : 
You set him down before the noblest 
banquet, 
Most willingly he’d leave it all untasted, 
To intercept dry bread by craft. I hate 
This thriftless guile—Besides he must 
wed Constance. 
As for Prince Richard, though he was 
betrothed, 
In infancy betrothed, to Adelais, 
He cares not for her; and with moods 
like his, 
To wed him to her were to wed the lion 
To the antelope. Now John, though 
young as yet, 
Might make a better husband. 
EARL OF ARUNDEL. 
Well, if all 
The royal wards in their alliances 
Were half as much considered by your 
highness ; 
Methinks that love, not war or policy, 
Would be the study of your life. 
KING HENRY. 
You are 
Indeed, a bold man, Arundel ; your drift 
I fully understand. You wrong me 
though. 
Have I not brought her up from infancy ? 
And I will say it, she is dear to me, 
None dearer. I own that it would break 
my heart 
To have her wedded to an enemy, 
A rebel son for instance ; and to know 
She would be taught to execrate my 
name. 
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For one so little loved as I have been— 
hat is of late—for such a one, I say, 
To lose the affection of the meanest 
creature 
That comes near him, may be grief be- 
yond assuagement— 
But hers—to lose her love would be the 
first 
Of ills that could befall me; why now, 
look, man, 
Am I not nearly childless, or far worse ? 
Are serpents children ? 
EARL OF ARUNDEL. 
* Little loved ”—-you say : 
You wrong some men, my liege; I am 
not given 
To large professions, but you know— 
KING HENRY. 
I do— 
I know your most sincere fidelity, 
And all the great affection that you bear 
me. 
I wonder at it. But Arundel, you are 
A man of scrutinizing mind; one feels 
How you must see through all one’s 
weaknesses. 
A better, truer friend there never lived, 
Than I have found in thee; and let me 
say it, 
Thou in me. But in her sweet society 
There’s that repose which in the midst of 
toil 
Alone can soothe me; there I am always 
loved 
And honoured too, without reserve or 
question. 
You'll find that women, seldom much dis- 
posed 
To pause in their opinions, where they 
hate 
See nought but ill; and nothing, where 
they love, 
But what is lovely. 
me part 
With love like this. 
older— 
EARL OF ARUNDEL. 
My liege, 
I only think what answer can be given 
To France, and to Prince Richard, should 
they claim 
To have this promised marriage solem- 
nized. 


You would not have 


When John is 


KING HENRY. 
I will not have it—nothing shall compel 
me— 
And surely his rebellion is enough. 
EARL OF ARUNDEL. 
But how detain the Princess Adelais, 
If there’s to be no marriage with your 
son? 
. KING HENRY. 
Why, John shall take his place—if vic- 
tory 
D 
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Befriends me, these are 
things. 


Treaties are ever written by the sword. 


immaterial 


Our extracts from this act are ne- 
cessarily long, but it is impossible that 
any reader should feel them tedious. 
The delicacy of touch with which the 
character of Henry is brought out— 
sometimes by the very faintest out- 
lines—renders it impossible for us to 
do justice to the work in any other 
way than by enabling our readers to 
make it a study. Henry, always 
thinking of others—never thought of 
by them—in every object of desire or 
of ambition interrupted by looking 
round to see how the happiness of 
others is likely to be affected by what 
he does, is, we think, one of the most 
happily conceived characters in the 
whole range of modern dramatic lite- 
rature. he next scene, which intro- 
duces us to Adelais, the French 
princess, the affianced wife of Richard, 
cannot be omitted ;— 


Scene III. 


Room in the Palace of Westminster look- 
ing out on the river. The Princess 
ADELAIS, attended by two Ladies, work- 
ing at tapestry. 

ADELAIS. 

Jeannette, I think if these good Trojans 

came 

To life again, they would not know them- 

selves 

In these gay tunics that we give them. 

JEANNETTE. 

Madan, it is their beards they would not 

know, 

Indeed the vanity of men about 

These same excrescences is something 

wondrous ; 

Our gear is not so various as their 

schemes 

To beautify those noble signs of man- 

hood. 
MILDRED. 

They say my Lord of Ros in crescent 

shape 

Is going to cut his beard. 

Enter Kine Henry. 

KING HENRY. 
Good-morrow, gentle lady, it is always 
In this mach favoured room I find you. 

ADELAIs. 

The river shows itself most happily 

From here; and, in whatever mood one 

is, 

Its wavy mirror seems to harmonize 

With one’s imaginings: we find in our 
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Poor handiwork there are some kindly 
colours 
On which all others may be wrought: it’s 
so 
With this fair element, from which alone 
The Goddess Queen of Beauty could 
have sprung. 
For even most ungainly things are fair 
To look at, floating on it, or disposed 
Along its banks. 
KING HENRY. 
Like love. 
ADELAIS, 
I do not know. 
KING HENRY. 
Well, how does Troy hold out ? 
are few towns 
Which I have e’er besieged, that I have 
been 
So anxious should be taken as this Troy, 
Fair maiden. I am weary of it—and yet, 
I love to watch those little agile fingers 
Go clambering over battlements and tur- 
rets. 


There 


ADELAIS. 
You're like the rest of your unquiet sex, 
You live but in the future or the past ;. 
We humbler women can enjoy time pre- 
sent; 
For any trifling thing amuses us, 
And you may see how constant we are to 
it. 
KING HENRY. 
I wonder which of these grand armies ’tis 
That Adelais favours; Greeks or Tro- 
jans? 
ADELAIS. 
I am the very worst of partisans. 
Whene’er my friends become victorious, 
I desert: I’m always with the beaten 
party. 
KING HENRY. 
A knightly feeling, by my troth. 
maidens, 
You may withdraw awhile. 
[Exeunt Jeannette and Mildred. 
My Adelais, 
There’s something I would say to you 
before 
I leave for Rouen. 
Richard claim 
The bride in infancy affianced to him, 
What answer shall be given? 
ADELAIS. 
Your highness does not think that I 
would wed 
A son of yours in arms against you? 
KING HENRY [takes her hand.] 
No, gentle one: 
But if I bring him captive to your 
charms ; 
A loyal son withal—why then, perhaps— 
He may be somewhat rough and boiste- 
rous, but 


Fair 


Should Prince 
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We're told you maidens rather love those 
men, 

Who've nothing of the woman in their 
nature. 

ADELAIS. 

Prince Richard is a noble youth; at 
least 

I hear so: my maiden Joan talks much 
to me 

About his comeliness, and great ex- 
ploits— 

But I—my lord—to go back to Troy 
again— 

I do not much admire the Achilles there, 

Indeed the conquered Hector ever won 

My erring fancy more—Queen Eleanor 

Was wont to say— 

KING HENRY. 

Yes! [drops her hand.] 
ADELAIS. 

To say, Prince Richard was 
The least like you. 

KING HENRY. 

Now, she has made them all 
Alike —to me — except the stripling 
John : 
And if within the circuit of her wiles, 
He had, no doubt, been ranged against 
me also. 
They’re all one brood—But, Adelais, 
dear, 
Tis time to part—I think we need not 
bring 
Prince Richard from his care of Aqui- 
taine : 
Meanwhile a thousand blessings on thy 
head. 
If aught can minister to thy delight, 
Our chatelains have orders to procure 
it— 
May Troy be taken quickly. 
ADELAIs. 
And Rouen 
Be saved. 
KING HENRY. 
It shall. Those Frenchmen! I will drive 
them into— 
ADELAIS. 
Those Frenchmen are, my liege, my 
kinsmen. 

KING HENRY. 
Forgiveness, fairest cousin—lI ever feel 
Thou art of English blood to me. 

ADELAIS. 
Alas ! 
The love my kith and country claim of 
me ; 
I have forgotten all: my father too! 
I hear he now accompanies the army. 

KING HENRY. 

Thou may’st be sure that should the 
chance of war 

Be ours; for thy dear sake we'll not 
o'erlook 
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His safety. Your 
maidens, 
Am I to call them—which of them is 


Joan ? 


Once again, adieu. 


ADELAIS. 
Why neither; she is the tall one with 
bright eyes 
That used to be so much with me at 
Woodstock. 
KING HENRY. 
I must not linger more: so farewell, 
dearest. 
[2£zeunt. 


We are not disposed to follow our 
author in his descriptions of the 
treachery and intrigues of the French 
negotiations and war, but hasten to 
the passage in which the temporary 
reconciliation of the king and his 
children is described. The scene does 
not admit of abridgment :— 


Scene VII. 


Room in the Castle of Gisors. Enter 
King Henry the younger, and Prince 
Geoffrey Plantagenet. 


KING HENRY THE YOUNGER. 
I dread to see him. 
PRINCE GEOFFREY. 
Would it were all over. 
Enter Kina Henry and Paince Ricuarp. 
KING HENRY. 
My sons! speak to them, Richard—bring 
them hither. 
PRINCE RICHARD. 
Brothers, I did resist our father most : 
And look, he has forgiven me. 
KING HENRY. 
Say, is there aught in the conditions of 
this peace ? 
Peace! what a word of shame between a 
father 
And his children ! 
ask, 
Which you would seek to change ? 
KING HENRY THE YOUNGER. 
Oh no, my father, 
Nothing. The terms are only far too 
gracious. 
If that you could forgive us! 
[King Henry the younger and Prince 
Geoffrey kneel at King Henry’s feet. 
KING HENRY. 
Henry, what had I done to thee, unless 
I made thy greatness grow too soon, and 
thus 
Prepared thy fall? Oh, child, when I 
am gone, 
And those sad days come on thee when 
one thread 
Of memory, uncoiling from the rest, 


But is there aught, I 
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Shall surely show thee all that may have 
happened 
— thyself and me—trust me, not 
a 
The fawning tribe of courtiers can efface 
One word of the imperishable records 
Of the brain—and when in agony, too 
late, 
You _— along this sentient, quivering, 
ine 
Of conscience-stricken recollection ; 
What words of fire will this unholy war 
Make known itself in? Oh, I could 
weep for thee. 
My son! 
KING HENRY THE YOUNGER. 
Spare me. 
KING HENRY. 
Nay, be not thus struck down; 


Do not despair: thou hast a life before 
thee. 

And why, my son, is each day’s life be- 
stowed 


By the All-merciful, but that we might 

Do something to retrieve the sin of yes- 
terday, 

At least what penitence can do? There’s 
always 

Some mercy to be hoped for, and some 
duty 

To be done. I pardon thee; and well 
we know 

Thy Heavenly Father's mercy, as the sin 

Of man, is inexhaustible. Let not 


Remorse consume thy soul, but for my 
sake, 

To comfort me, look up, my son, and 
strive 


To be, as you have often been before, 
A blessing to me. 
KING HENRY THE YOUNGER. 
Father, say any thing 
But words like these—had thy lips ut- 
tered what 
My conscience thought, I could have 
borne it all ; 
But not this love. 
[ The young King and Prince Geoffrey 
rise. 


KING HENRY. 

I know full well how much you had to 
tempt you. 

Your mother’s promptings, and your 
wife’s ; with all 

The inducements whispered to you by 
those men, 

Who love the licence of a youthful reign, 

And seek to gain through you their own 
advantage. 

Mayhap that I have been to all of you, 

At times, a most neglectful sire; for oft, 

Amidst the toils of state, and that un- 
quietness 

We monarchs know, a hasty rude embrace 


Is all that we can give our children; 
there 
Again, the peasant’s life is to be envied, 
Whose children grow up near his eye, 
and throw 
Their tendrils round him. Yet think not 
that we love 
Our children less than those same happy 
men 
Who find the time to fondle them from 
childhood, 
For in the camp, and at the council- 
board, 
We think of their fair faces, cherish 
their few 
Fond words, contrive their greatness, 
and, poor fools, 
Imagine we are hoarding up their love 
for us! 
But love is not a plant that’s wont to 
grow 
From benefits. Oh! if you saw my 
heart, 
You'd see the traces of its hourly 
thought 
And love, for all of you. 
PRINCE GEOFFREY. 
I fear, my liege, 
That these domestic discords are the fate 
Of our great race. 
KING HENRY. 
Think it not, Geoffrey: what! 
Shall we, who boast our manhood, be, 
forsooth, 
Mere puppets of the past—a wretched 
line 
Of cravens born—better a nameless race 
Of lowest serfs, than thus to be entram- 
melled 
By the blood-guiltiness of imperial an- 
cestry. 
No, son Geoffrey, when we’ve sinned, our 
flatterers, 
—Mayhap, that worst amongst them all, 
ourself,— 
May whisper in our ears, the sin was not 
King Henry’s, or Prince Geoffrey’s, or 
Prince Richard's, 
’T was all Plantagenet’s: but I would ab- 
dicate 
To-morrow, for myself, for all of you, 
Did I not think we were to the full as 
free 
As other men—and freer, as more bold. 


The fifth act commences by inform- 
ing us of the deaths of Arundel and 
of the young king: a new war, raised 
by the surviving sons of Henry, in 
which, after sad reverses, a disadvan- 
tageous peace is at last made with 
France. It was a bold stroke of the 

et to have endeavoured to show us 

enry alone, with no other aid than 
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that of his own mind, struggling with 
his difficulties. Arundel, as a friend 
—even Becket, as an enemy, was a 
something external to the mind, and 
thus a sort of support. Any thing 
can be endured by man but self-com- 
munication—and, alas! Henry is left 
with all the affections of his nature 
still awake, looking in vain for one ob- 
ject of love on earth. The situation 
is an affecting one, beautifully con- 
ceived by our poet, but is scarcely 
successful, regarded as a dramatic 
picture. We begin to love Henry 
when we are just about to lose him. 
We are not quite sure whether the 
effect is not in part accidental. Arun- 
del has, through the earlier acts, been 
the character most carefully sketched 
by the poet. Giving him something 
of indolence, at least of indifference 
to the ordinary objects of ambition, 
the poet was naturally led to express, 
in his person, his own views of life. 
After Arundel’s death, Henry, who 
has some of the same elements of ori- 
ginal character with Arundel, and 
who is represented as thrown upon 
soliloquy, interests us in the same way 
that Arundel did. We have not room 
for many more extracts, but must give 
the following :— 


KING HENRY. 
Man is too blind a creature to indulge 
In wishing—oft, with anxious, straining, 
eyes 
We watch the coming of some joy long- 
hoped for : 
And now ’tis near.—But at its side a 
dark 
And stealthy thing that we should fly 
like death, 
Did we but see it, is advancing on us— 
Yes, step for step, with those of its 
bright compeer— 
The dark thing smiles to see us hailing 
both 
With mad delight. 
close 
The war with Henry, little dreaming then 
That it would close this much misguided 
life. 
And now I long— 
Enter a Messenger, 
MESSENGER. 
My liege, Amboise is taken, 
KING HENRY. 
Yes, sir, we know it. 
Friend, when thy news is evil, if for one 
Brief moment thou dost stay upon the 
road, 
It will outstrip thee far—as this has done. 


Oh, how I longed to 
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Among the conditions of peace be- 
tween England and France, one on 
which Henry insists is, that he shall 
be given a list of the traitors. Among 
them is the Earl of Chester. The 
king unfolds the list and laughs :— 


The very name I looked for first—in- 
deed, 

I knew my Lord of Chester would be 
there : 

Most versatile, most wondrous are his 
powers, 

In council, in debate, in war, in policy, 

And all the arts that can adorn a man; 

With much that’s good and kindly in him 
too, 

Nor does he lack great purposes, pur- 
sued 

At times most nobly—and then, again, it 
seems 

As if he had no rule of life to guide him, 

Not even a predominating vice 

That might give sure direction to his 
course— 

A noble vessel, rudderless, now here, - 

Now there, impelled—by light and fickle 
winds 

Of swelling vanity—had I been con- 
quered, 

This Earl had been the first to treat with 
me, 

Well pleased to see another turn of 
things, 

And longing much to be the man to 
bring 

It all about— We'll see some more— 

[ The King opens the scroll again. 
Good God! 

Where am I? ’tis open day! Some de- 
mon shape 

Has thrown itself upon the parchment 
here— 

In fatal characters—to mock my vision. 


He reads the name of his son John. 
This is too much for the affectionate 
king—his heart is broken. The few 
scenes which follow are a preparation 
for the last. He is removed to the 
Abbey of Chinon a dying man. His 
deathbed is oneal described. 
Reason has forsaken him—the leading 
thought in his wild ravings is John’s 
desertion. A moment’s restoration 
of perfect mind occurs just before 
death—the king awakes and looks 
around shuddering :— 


Is’t long we’ve slept? You do not an- 
swer me, 
Is any here ? 
EARL OF ESSEX. 
My liege. 
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KING HENRY. 
How much mispent, 
And yet we would not have it o’er again, 
No, not a day: and guilt itself oft fails 
To terrify us into love of life. 
Some moisture for my lips—they come 
again : 
Becket, thou art avenged! 
sleep, 
My lords, before the last: it’s all one 
dream— 
The historic, swarming dream of drown- 
ing men 
And that prolonged into infinity : 
Draw nearer to the altar—that, alone— 
Alone—alone— 


Let me not 


Our extracts have been sufficiently 
ample to enable our readers to judge 
for themselves, of a work which we 
have read with no ordinary interest. 
We have no hope that this poem, or 
any other, will, for a while, break the 
trance that seems to benumb the public 
mind on all subjects of poetical litera- 
ture; but it tells favourably for our 
author that he is engaged in such pur- 
suits at this unpropitious time. It 
would be little less than treason to the 
higher interests of humanity, to be- 
lieve that the indifference which the 
public has of late years manifested to 
poetry can continue. The fault has 
been partly in the poets themselves, 
who, like the rest of the world, have 
been hurried along in the troubled 
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stream of politics. Why should Tal- 
fourd, and Milnes, and Disraeli, and 
others lose, in the House of Com- 
mons, what is more than life? If the 
blossoms of early genius have not ri- 
pened into perfect fruit, could a better 
result be anticipated ? When shall we 
again find a man of poetical genius 
feeling, like Wordsworth, or Southey, 
that public life is not his sphere? 
Success in public life they, too, could 
have commanded in a higher degree 
than most others ; but they wisely re- 
membered not what was to be attain- 
ed, but what was to be lost in the ex- 
change. Is the agitation, that disturbs 
all the peaceful relations of life, and 
renders nearly impossible all haman- 
izing studies, the opportunity of pur- 
suing which is the chief reason for 
preferring social to savage life, ever to 
terminate? Is tranquillity ever to re- 
turn ? 

The extracts which we have given 
from this poem afford evidence of very 
high talents, not alone, or even chiefly 
for dramatic poetry. We remember no 
FIRST poem of equal power. On our au- 
thor himself altogether depends his ul- 
timate success. No one effort, how- 
ever brilliant, can secure this. Like 
success in most other pursuits, it re- 
quires many sacrifices—nay, the de- 


votion of a life. 
A. 





EPIGRAMS. 


I 


« There are lines in your poem—while looking it o’er— 
It struck me, I met a good many before, 

In Milton and Shakspeare.” “ Well, sir,” muttered Pat, 
“I suppose you don’t think them the worse, sir; for that.” 


Il. 


D. 


« I’m not in debt.” “ Oh, you need not have said it. 
Where the deuce, my dear fellow, could you have got credit ?” 


III. 


D. 


FROM THE CHINESE OF HONG CONG, 


Showing how a poet abused his domestic enemy, and yet more his friend. 


Shih Nong by Shuh Nong being badly treated, 


Soun 


ed the vengeful gong of long sing-song, 


And then, ane, his verses he repeated 


To me— 


ong Cong—who never did him wrong ! 


D. 


HONG CONG’S PRAYER. 
Oh that, suspended from a long strong thong, 
Or two of them,—an hour, or not so long— 
Hong Cong could see both Shih Nong and Shuh Nong; 


Kicking the world before them, play swing-swong ! 
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Mesmerism. 


MESMERISM. 


BY IRYS 


HERFNER. 


‘For so, under the strangest new vesture, the old great truth (since no vesture 
ean hide it) begins again to be revealed: That man is what we call a miraculous 
creature, with miraculous power over men; and, on the whole, with such a life 
in him, and such a world round him, as victorious analysis, with her physiologies, 
nervous systems, physic and metaphysic, will never completely name, to say no-~ 
thing of explaining. Wherein also the quack shall, in all ages, come in for his 


share. 


Tue magnet—which, if we consider 
the import of its name, according to 
the most probable etymology, seems, 
even from the period of its discovery, 
to have stood in mystic repute, as a 
vehicle of powers akin to those with 
which the macic of that early time 
had to do—concentrated on itself, in a 
remarkable degree, the scientific curi- 
osity of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. A closer attention than 
the subject had, before that era, re- 
ceived,—observation more exact, and 
a course of experiments more syste- 
matic and more extended, — had 
brought into view the wide range and 
manysidedness of the magnetic phe- 
nomena, had revealed the curiously 
complex and harmonious working of 
the laws under which those pheno- 
mena stand, and opened glimpses into 
a region of speculation irresistibly in- 
viting to the genius of an age suscep- 
tible, perhaps, beyond any that had 
preceded — certainly beyond those 
which have, up to the present time, 
succeeded it, to the fascination of the 
marvellous and the occult. Of the 
natural philosophy of that epoch, 
magnetism (proper) is, accordingly, 
the fundamental and the pervading 
thought. The spirit of philosophical 
investigation had, one would say, com- 
mitted itself to the same guidance 
which, from immemorial time, had di- 
rected the path of geographical re- 
search; and the wondrous agency 
that gave certainty to the course of 
the navigator over the untracked deep, 
was now to point the way also to the 
adventurous intellect, embarked on 
the eventful voyage of philosophic dis- 
covery. It was a time of the hope- 
fullest bodings. Never had the pros- 
pects of physical science worn an as- 
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pect so fraught with promise. The 
riddle of ages seemed to hasten to its 
solution. With a deep joy, not un- 
mixed with awe, the observer of the 
results of magnetic experiment saw 
the moment approach, when the “ veil 
of Isis” should be lifted by the hand- 
of the goddess herself, and the lips, 
sealed from eternity, should unclose, 
to pronounce the key-word to the se- 
cret of secrets. Nay, was not the 
word already pronounced? in a low 
tone, indeed, but which the quick ear 
of Paracelsus had caught. Was it 
not—magnetism? Was not here the 
talisman to which, rightly applied, the 
sealed inner-chambers and alchymic 
workshop of nature would, nay did 
already in a sort, stand open? Was 
not here the key, whereby the cabal- 
istic handwriting with which her works 
were inscribed was to be deciphered ? 
Was not here the dial-finger that told 
how her hidden mechanism went ? 
These questions, the age, with cha- 
racteristic promptitude, answered in 
the affirmative; and now unfolded 
themselves into fair form and goodly 
proportion, systems of the universe, 
in which a certain divinatory instinct, 
or poetic anticipative sense, held the 
place which a later method of philo- 
sophizing has assigned to the inductive 
process. In these systems, framed on 
the principle (since fallen into desue- 
tude) of encumbering the movements 
of theory with the least amount of 
experiment possible, the collective 
phenomena of nature in all its depart- 
ments were resolved into one vast and 
infinitely modified manifestation of the 
magnetic force: all operations, all 
processes, all of power, and life, and 
movement, that the great frame of 
physical being discloses, were made to 
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revolve around and refer themselves 
to the agency observable in the load- 
stone, as the heaven with all its lights 
revolves around the star to which the 
loadstone points, and by its relation 
to that star is every other star known 
in its place. Arabian fiction is not 
more prodigal of its wonders than 
were Paracelsus and his disciples when 
the magnet was the topic of discourse ; 
nor would it be easy to specify a cu- 
rious effect, presenting itself in the 
region of animal or of vegetable life, 
of organic or of inorganic being, that 
this school—including Van Helmont, 
Agrippa von Nettesheim, Kircher, 
and other acute and comprehensive 
intellects—do not trace to the opera- 
tion of magnetic agencies. Magnet- 
ism was, to these theorists (men of 
experiment, too, and to whom physical 
science owes much), the one universal 
cosmic force, the ethereal primal-sub- 
stance and ground-element, that per- 
vaded and informed with life all that 
subsists in space, the basis of all natu- 
ral properties and effects, the inte- 
grating principle, that held all parts 
of the universe in organic relation to 
each other, and knit them, not as by 
mechanical outward connexion, or 
mere hooking together, but by inward 
living affinities, into an indissoluble 
whole. 

When every thing was thus referred 
to the magnet, and its influence was 
but seen in various modification in all 
the conflicting and consenting activi- 
ties, the manifold antagonisms and 
harmonies of life in its several forms, 
it is not to be wondered at that the 
ground of medicinal efficacies should 
be sought in the operation of the 
same principle, and that the physician 
should come upon the thought of a 
direct exhibition of the magnetic 
agency in the treatment of diseases. 
If the whole materia medica acted no 
otherwise than magnetically, it seem- 
ed an inevitable conclusion, that the 
substance in which the magnetic virtue 
was most nakedly and in its least dif- 
ferentiated form developed should 
combine in itself the operation of the 
whole maieria medica, and that the 
use of it was the plainest and shortest 
road to the object in view. 

Accordingly, we find magnetism al- 
ready in the 17th century in a certain 
degree of reputation as a curative 
agent: not, however, animal mag- 
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netism, or what we now call Mes. 
merism; but what may be termed 
crude magnetism, the use of the load- 
stone itself. Medical orthodoxy set, 
perhaps, little store by it; but it was 
greatly relied upon by the Paracelsists. 
Van Helmont, whose merits in che- 
mical discovery are acknowledged,— 
the medicus per ignem, as he styled 
himself,—was the most distinguished 
magnetizing physician of the seven- 
teenth century; and his work, “ De 
Magnetica Vulnerum Curatione,” is a 
fair exponent of the views and prac- 
tice of his school. Burggraf’s “ Bal- 
neum Diane Magneticum, 1600,” 
Kircher, “De Arte Magnetica, 1643,” 
and Maxwell’s “ Medicine Magnetice 
libri tres, in quibus tam theoria quam 
praxis continetur, 1679,” are works 
based on the same views. 

An extract which shall here be laid 
before the reader, from the writings 
of Van Helmont (opera omnia, Frank- 
fort, 1682), may show in what light 
the subject was considered by explo- 
rers of nature in that century. The 
learned Dutchman is defending his 
practice against the Jesuit Robert, 
who had, like some sagacious and par- 
ticularly anti-Jesuitic folks in our own 
days, denounced the magnetic proce- 
dure in medicine as an employment of 
‘‘ Satanic agency.” An application of 
some of the following remarks may 
possibly suggest itself to the reader, 
more recent and nearer home than is 
furnished by the times and the where- 
about of the ingenious Jesuit. Van 
Helmont loguitur— 


‘‘He who holdeth magnetical cures 
to be devilish, must from the same 
grounds argue the foundation of all 
magnetical phenomena to be wot 
and the devil’s art. Magnetism, whic 
is an every-where-operative force, hath, 
bating the name, nothing new; nor yet 
any thing absurd, unless it be for those 
who either laugh at, or set down to the 
operation of the devil whatsoever they 
do not understand. Magnetism is an 
unknown, peculiar power, of celestial 
nature, having great similarity to the 
influences of the stars, and limited by 
no distance of place, Every created 
being possesseth its proper heavenly 
power, The outward man is of animal 
nature, yet withal the true image of 
God ; wherefore, if God acteth by word 
and sign, so must also man be capable 
of doing; else were he no image of a 
living spirit, but of something inert and 
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without action. And, name we now this 
(the acting by word and sign) magic, 
only the ill-instructed can take.fright at 
this word: name it, if that please you 
better, force of spirit. This magical 
faculty lieth hid in the inner being of 
man ; it sleepeth, and beareth itself as 
one drunk within us; through sin it is 
gone to sleep, and behoveth therefore to 
be waked up again; for in the inner 
being, in the domain of the soul, is 
God’s kingdom, and here dwelleth the 
hidden secret power to work out of 
one’s self, barely through the will and 
through a sign, and also to impress 
upon others the acting of this power, 
which worketh upon the remotest ob- 
jects: which thing, as the great secret, 
I have hitherto shunned to reveal. Now 
if this proper power of man be thus 
proved to om a natural power, it was 
very absurd to believe, as hath been 
done, that the devil had a hand in it. 
Do but open your eyes. The devil hath 
to this time, through your a 
ignorance, stood in great fame ; ye ave 
been bringing him, all this while, as I 
may say, the incense of fame ; the while 
ye have been robbing yourselves of your 
natural dignity, as well as of the sight 
of your eyes, that ye might make the 
same an offering to the devil. 

‘* Yea, the will that is in man is the 
first and highest of all powers, the 
ground-cause of all movements; for 
through the force of will in the Creator 
was all made, and this same will is a 
property of all spiritual beings, only 
these are more or less limited in the 
putting forth of it, each by other's 
counteraction. According as the force 
is greater on the part of the in-working 
agent or of the withstanding, will the 
working be with or without effect. The 
occult force inherent in man is a certain 
ecstatic power (of working without the 
limits of his material organization), 
which is not brought into action save 
through the impulsive agency of imagi- 
nation, kindled by desire. It is a spi- 
ritual force, which cometh not down 


from heaven, much less ariseth out of 





* We cannot but recognize here the same phenomenon which afterwards obtained 
the name of magnetic sleep-waking and self-intuition. Van Helmont himself gives 
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hell, but is of man himself, as the fire 
is ef the flint. Out of the will, namely, 
floweth the animal spirit, which taketh 
ideal subsistence, and, mediating be- 
tween spirit and body, worketh thither- 
wards whither the intention of the will 
is to direct it.” 


Thus far Van Helmont, in a style 
smelling perhaps less of the lamp than 
of the laboratory, where he lived, ate, 
slept, and did whatsoever else is indis- 
pensable to be done by mortals, thirty 
years, in an atmosphere fuliginous 
enough, poking, one might say, in the 
bowels of nature, while a whole gene- 
ration of men less learned than he 
were rejoicing in the light of her face. 
Here he saw, as he assures us, in the 
year 1633, in a very distinct manner, 
his own soul, the seat of which he as- 
certained to be in the stomach and the 
spleen: it was, he relates, a spiritual 
substance, of a crystalline appearance, 
luminous, and having the figure of a 
man*; a description of this part of 
our economy, which the reader will 
not find the less remarkable, nor, one 
hopes, the less authentic, for the very 
close correspondence it bears to that 
given by a visionist, or illuminated 
person, in the early church, as record- 
ed by Tertullian. “ Among other 
things,” declared this primitive es- 
tatica, “was shown to me the soul, in 
a bodily wise. I saw it, a spirit, in 
thinnest reflected radiance, luminous, 
of a celestial blue colourt; for the 
rest, in a form in all respects human.” 

From the foregoing we gather that, 
however the medical magnetism of the 
two preceding centuries differed in the 
form of its exhibition from that taught 
by Mesmer in the latter half of the 
eighteenth, the leading conception of 
a universally diffused fluid, or cosmic 


elsewhere an account of the means by which he came into this state; it was by 
tasting, in the course of his experiments in vegetable poisons, the root of the 


aconite :— 


‘‘ My intuitions,” says he, “immediately became much stronger and of greater 
compass, and this mental clearness was combined with a feeling of extraordinar 


pleasure. 


I slept not; I dreamed not ; my health was perfect. 


I felt, perceived, 


and thought no longer with the head, but in the region of the stomach, as if know- 
ledge had now taken her seat in that part.” ee 
+ Doctor von Meyer speaks of a blue phosphorescence as characteristic of the 
sychic principle in its manifestations, and refers to this head the case of *“* The 
lue Dog,” in the ‘“‘ Diary of a Late Physician”"—dogs having, according to the 


learned burgomaster, blue souls, as well as men, 
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force, is common to both systems, and 
the aim of both is to bring this force 
to bear on the cure of diseases ; an 
object, the ground of the feasibility of 
which is placed in the affinity of this 
universal force with the principle of 
animal life. 

Anton Friedrich Mesmer, in whose 
hands the doctrine of therapeutic 
magnetism was to assume a new and 
considerably simplified form, was a 
native of the canton of Thurgau, in 
Switzerland, and a graduate in medi- 
cine of Vienna. Endowed with his 
full share of the somewhat mystical 
temperament of his nation, it is not 
wonderful that the speculations of the 
imaginative theorists of the era re- 
ferred to in the foregoing pages, and 
in particular those of his countryman 
Paracelsus, should have had a pro- 
found charm for his mind. In the 
year 1766 he came before the scientific 
public of his time with a dissertation 
On the Influence of the Planets on 
the Human Body.” The same agency, 
he taught, which gave such unequi- 
vocal tokens of its presence in the flux 
and reflux of the sea, in a great mul- 
titude of atmospheric phenomena, and 
in the ceaseless revolutions of the ve- 
getable world, had as direct an opera- 
tion on the animal economy, and was 
to be traced in the periodical changes 
and stages of development observable 
in the body of man. As the vehicle 
of this influence he assumed a subtle 
fluid, diffused through the universe, 
pervading with equal facility the 
densest and the loosest material tex- 
tures, as little resisted by the solid 
ground that supports our tread, as by 
the light air that yields to the play of 
our respiratory organs. With this 
fluid for its medium, the planetary in- 
fluence announced itself in the height- 
ened or lowered intensity of weight, 
cohesion, elasticity, irritability, and 
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other properties observable in bodies, 
whether referable to mass or to or- 
ganization. To observe the workings 
of this influence in the course and 
issue of diseases was now Mesmer’s 
occupation for a series of years; and, 
through the experience gained during 
this time, he found himself, as he be- 
lieved, in a position to predict with 
certainty the successive phases and vi- 
cissitudes which would present them. 
selves in the course of a disease. This 
conducted him to the second great 
feature of his doctrine, namely, that a 
reciprocal influence, corresponding to 
that of the heavenly bodies on each 
other, subsists also between the dif- 
ferent bodies on the earth, and in par- 
ticular between living organisms, and 
between the different parts of the 
same organism,—an influence capable, 
like other forces in nature, of being 
brought under the control of art, 
and directed to the arbitrarily pro- 
ducing, or, as it were, forcing, of the 
natural revolutions in our vital system. 
To this end we find him, in the year 
1773, in consonance with the doctrine 
and practice of the elder magnetists, 
using the mineral magnet (magnetized 
rods of iron) in the treatment of dis- 
eases. His method appears to have 
been similar to that adopted after- 
wards by Perkins, the inventor of the 
metallic tractors. He stroked, with 
his magnetic rods, the parts in which 
disease manifested itself, and accom- 
plished, we are told, cures of a re- 
markable character. One of the most 
distinguished experimental _philoso- 
phers of the age, the Jesuit Hell, then 
professor of astronomy at Vienna, 
who took a lively interest in the inves- 
tigations of the Swiss physician, is 
said to have suggested to him this use 
of the magnet, as well as to have pre- 
pared for him the magnetic rods with 
which he operated.* 


* That a Jesuit—and the Jesuit Hett—should have assisted, so to say, obstet- 
rically, at the birth of animal magnetism, is a fact which, with whatever reluctance 
one may admit the conviction of it, does tell terribly on the side of those ingenious 
people who consider the whole Mesmeric business as a covert and insidious agency 
the most improper; of being designed, on the one hand, to confirm my Lord 
Shrewsbury in his attachment to the mass, and on the other, to encourage M. 
Jules Cloquet, and gentlemen of the medical profession in general, in the illaudable 
tes of not going to church. The Jesuit Hell! Is here no hint to him that 

ath understanding to take it? Did such a conjunction of names and characters 
bode nothing? Doth not ‘Mystery of Iniquity” stand written on the forehead of 
it? Should not the Penny Pulpit, small copper kettle-drum ecclesiastical, be beat 
to defy the thing thus ushered into life under the conjoined auspices of Pan- 
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Mesmer did not long continue this 
direct application of the magnet. 
Circumstances did not escape his 
quick eye which led him to suspect 
that the curative effects which had 
been attributed to the mineral, were 
in reality produced by the hand that 
held it; and that, like a superfluous 
wheel in a machine, the employment 
of the material loadstone did but en- 
cumber without helping. Here, then, 
the Swiss physician began to diverge 
from the path pursued by his prede- 
cessors, and to place in the human 
body itself the influence which they 
had supposed to reside in the magnet. 
The circumstance that confirmed him 
in this view was one which presented 
itself on the occasion of an operation 
with the lancet, when the blood issued 
from the incision or retreated—flowed 
or ebbed, one might say— according 
as the operator (Mesmer himself) ap- 
proached and touched, or receded 
from the patient. 

This curious circumstance suggests 
two trains of thought, one of which 
arises out of the analogy between this 
influence of the magnetizer on the 
eourse of the fluids in his patient, and 
that of the moon on the flux and re- 
flux of the sea. It tells for the truth 
of Mesmer’s hypothesis of a recipro- 
eal influence of terrestrial bodies, es- 
pecially of living organic systems, on 
each other, corresponding to that of 
the celestial—man acting on man, as 
planet on planet; and it leads us to 
the conjecture that the moon may 
affect the mass of waters in our planet, 
not merely by its gravity, but by cer- 
tain relations of polarity, akin to the 
magnetic or the electric influence. 
Would not an effect of gravity tell 
still more markedly upon the far lighter 
and more mobile mass of the atmos- 
phere, so that every fluctuation of the 
sea should be accompanied by a cor- 
responding and still more forcible im- 
pression on the currents of the air? 
Now that the moon does exert an in- 
fluence on the atmosphere is undoubt- 
edly true; but it is an influence different 


demonium and the Propaganda? 
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in kind from that which she has on 
thewaters ; and this seems to point to 
dynamic affinities of different kinds. 
The German astronomer, Bessel, ob- 
served in the nucleus of the comet of 
1835, a regularly oscillating motion, 
which he explained by the hypothesis, 
that the sun did not only exercise a 
- attraction on that body, 

ut that sun and comet also stood in a 
polar relation to each other. Hence 
Bessel was led to adopt the law of po- 
larity as an element in astronomical 
calculations. ‘To the theory of a 
polar attraction and repulsion between 
the planets,” says Doctor Passavant, 
(Inquiries respecting Vital Magnetism 
and Clairvoyance, 1837,) “certain 
anomalies in the proportion of their 
distances from one another, lend pro- 
bability ; some planets standing nearer 
or farther asunder than they should, 
according to the law Wurm has laid 
down for their relative distances. Ac- 
cording to this law, the distance of the 
earth from the sun should be 210 semi- 
diameters of the latter; instead of 
which it is 216. The distance of Mars 
from the sun should be 336 semidiame- 
ters, but is no more than 329. Thus 
the earth is six semidiameters of the 
sun farther from, and the planet Mars 
seven nearer to, that body, than the 
law of gravitation would assign to 
these orbs as their respective places. 
This is hardly to be conceived as pos- 
sible, but on the hypothesis of qualita- 
tive attraction, an assignable ground 
of which we have in electricity and 
magnetism.” 

The other subject of reflection 
which the phenomenon, observed by 
Mesmer, suggests, is that of a belief, 
prevalent in the middle ages, that the 
wounds of a murdered person would 
bleed if the body were approached by 
the murderer. The persuasion referred 
to was not confined to the vulgar, but 
was judicially recognised, and made the 
ground of an ordeal, to which persons 
suspected of murder were compelled 
to submit. On what observation of 
facts the belief in question may have 


To be sure, we have a Jesuit Robert on 
the other side, seeming, at least, to take our view of the subject. 


But what if 


this were a blind—a strategic artifice of one who fain masks his plays and, of his 


store, surely could spare a Jesuit to fight, or seem to fight on t 
obert a spy in our anti-Mesmerite, anti-mystery-of-iniquita- 


Suppose this Jesuit 
rian camp! 
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rested, it would be beside our present 
purpose to inquire: supposing it not 
without foundation, it would point to 
a magnetic relation between the mur- 
dered and murderer; a ghastly con- 
ception, but which contains the solu. 
tion of a great riddle—that vis san- 
guinis ultra mortem, which, in a good 
and an evil sense, has formed an arti- 
cle of the belief of all ages, and of the 
most different tribes of men. On 
this subject Franz Baader is lumin- 
ous :-— 

The life, he remarks, is in the blood; 
but, when the blood is murderously 
spilt, this “life,” (a subtle essence, 
which, after Jacob Bohm, he names 
the tincture of the blood—properly 
the assimilative, or sanguinific princi- 
ple, which combines and, as it were, 
alchemically transmutes into blood the 
various material substances into which 
that fluid is analysable by the che- 
mist;) being divorced from its proper 
sanguineous vehicle, is drawn to, and 
absorbed by, the blood of the mur- 
derer, which, on some unfathomable 
gtound, (whereof, however, Baader 
appears to have got to the bottom,) in 
this moment stands open to it. By 
this (so to speak) transcendental trans- 
Susion, a “relation,” or communio vite, 
is violently established between the 
murderer and the murdered; which 
relation (a certain consanguinity) re- 
veals itself in sundry ways, and, in 
particular, by the perturbation and 
doleful unrest in which it holds both 
parties—the dead and the living. 
Herein, then, lies the force of the ex- 
pression—to require at the hand of the 
slayer the blood of his victim :—the 
blood of the victim, atleast the “tinc- 
ture” of it, the “life” that dwelt in it, 
is actually in the slayer’s possession : he 
is a debtor ; and the taking of his life 
is an act of justice, not to society 
(which thereby does but lose two 
members instead of one) but to him 
whose life he has taken—whose life he 
holds, bound up in such mystic inti- 
mate union with his own life, that only 
through the taking away of the latter 
can the former be given back to its 
rightful claimant. Thus, the soul of 
a murdered man haunts his murderer, 
not of free-will, but by inward con- 
straint : it does not relentlessly pursue 
him, but he irresistibly draws it after 
him ; for in his blood dwells the san- 
guineous tincture which it cannot 





leave, around which it hovers fascina- 
ted, to which it ever strives in vain to 
re-unite itself, so that it cannot rest, 
nor suffer him to rest who holds it as 
it were charmed—spun round with 
invisible magic threads, which it can- 
not break if it would. And therefore, 
also, can he that has shed blood not 
escape from the spot where he has shed 
it, but will circle round the same, and 
stealthily return to it, and is drawn 
towards it, from whatever distance, as 
by magnetic force; because that 
“tincture,” which has entered into his 
own blood, yearns still towards the 
blood it has left. But we digress. 
We have seen, then, Doctor Mes- 
mer discontinue the use of his magne- 
tic rods, being convinced that they had 
either had nothing at all to do with 
the beneficial effects his treatment, up 
to this period, had been attended with, 
or had, at most, acted merely as con- 
ductors of the virtue resident in his 
own person. Any other rod, probably, 
would have served the purpose as 
well as one of magnetized iron, the 
real service rendered by all such aux- 
iliaries being that of concentrating, or 
fixing and directing on a given point, 
the force of the operator’s imagination 
and will. Perhaps the manipulations, 
magnetic passes, breathings, and such 
like, to which Mesmer afterwards had 
recourse, did but serve the same end, 
of giving, as it were, a budy, a form, 
to the operator's intention. The ef- 
fects produced by Perkin’s metallic 
tractors were, it is said, equally produ- 
ced by metallic-looking tractors of 
painted wood. Of course they were. 
Perkinism was, as far as one can see, 
but an ill-understood and worse ap- 
plied Mesmerism ; and the “ tractor,” 
in the one system, did what the magnet 
did in the other—it gave a mould to 
the mental act: it was to the imagina- 
tion what the plummet is to the eye: 
or, might not one say, it was a chiro- 
plast, proper to give steadiness to the 
play of a beginner on the human piano- 
forte. Be this as it might, Mesmer 
had, to use another figure, now learned 
to swim without the aid of his corks, 
and so threw them away. Hencefor- 
ward, also, he distinguished animal 
from mineral magnetism ; and in the 
year 1775—Doctor Stork, the em- 
press’s own medical adviser, having no 
ear for his doctrine—he laid his theory 
of reciprocal influences (der Wech- 
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sel-wirkungen) formally before the 
world, in a letter to a foreign physi- 
cian. 

This theory was already somewhat 
modified by the experience he had 
gained since the appearance of his first 
dissertation, but was as yet far from 
having acquired the form which the 
present doctrine of animal magnetism, 
honoris gratia termed Mesmerism, 
wears. In Vienna it was misunder- 
stood, partly confounded with mineral 
magnetism, partly misrepresented with 
intention, made an object of odium and 
persecution, its founder stigmatised as 
a visionary, and such persons as had 
submitted themselves to his curative 
treatment, declared dupes or impos- 
tors. In spite, however, of a hostility 
somewhat unscrupulous in its choice 
of weapons and mode of attack, 
Mesmer’s reputation gained instead of 
losing ground. Inthe years 1774-5 
he visited Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Bavaria, in which last-mentioned coun- 
try his character of scientific foreigner 
procured him easy access to the 
elector, Maximilian Joseph III. This 
prince, who had received a better edu- 
cation than it is often the lot of royal 
personages to enjoy, and whose per- 
sonal thirst for knowledge, and zeal 
for the propagation of it among his 

ople, were equally great, heard with 
interest the doctrines propounded by 
the learned stranger; and Mesmer 
was, not long after, created a member 
of the Academy of Sciences at Mu- 
nich, founded in 1759 by Maximilian 
himself. The year following he was 
invited into Hungary, where, we are 
told, he effected important cures. 
Hence he returned to Vienna. 

Loath to encounter a renewal of the 
bitterness of which he had already 
been the object in the imperial city, he 
resolved now to refrain from all medi- 
cal practice ; but, whether by the per- 
suasion of others, or by the restless 
impulse to activity, and to the amas- 
sing of new experiences, which could 
not fail to make itself sensible to a 
mind like his, he was soon brought to 
renounce aresolution so little conge- 
nial to the temper of an enthusiastic 
explorer of nature: he took several 
patients under his care, among whom, 
asource to him of much subsequent 
vexation, was the celebrated vocalist, 
Paradies, then in her eighteenth year. 
She had at the age of four or five 
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years lost her sight, through an affec- 
tiog of a paralytic nature, and was the 
victim of a nervous melancholy, with 
convulsive fits, and periodical accesses 
of madness. Mesmer had her under 
his hands for a considerable time, dur- 
ing which he was watched by a host 
of eyes, that wasted for very longing 
to discover something equivocal, some 
false step, some evidence of incapacity, 
or, better still, of duplicity, of wittingly 
false pretension, in the proceeding of 
the hated innovator, who would de- 
trude from its place, with quite new 
mystification, that which was estab- 
lished and venerable. Indifferent to 
the petty arts of annoyance of which 
he found himself the object, (and to 
which the relations of the patient ap- 
pear to have lent themselves in a re- 
markable way,) our magnetizer went 
on with what he had taken in hand, 
and at last, to the astonishment of all 
Vienna, pronounced that Fraulein Pa- 
radies could see. The family of the 
young lady, however, denying that 
such was the fact, while Mesmer, on 
the other hand, adhered resolutely to 
his assertion of it, a special commis- 
sion was named by Maria Theresa— 
whose namesake and protégée Fraulein 
Paradies was—to examine into and re- 
port upon the case. 

In the presence of this commission 
Mesmer presented to his patient a 
number of objects, the several colours 
of which, on being asked, she correctly 
stated: there was, or appeared to be, 
sure enough, a restoration of vision, 
dim indeed, but promising to become 
clearer, the cure being but in its first 
stage. Mesmer believed his cause 
triumphant. The commission, how- 
ever, was not so soon satisfied; the 
magnetizer was required to leave the 
room, and the experiments already 
made were repeated—with a totally 
different result. The patient was unable 
to distinguish the colour of any object 
presented to her: she was evidently 
as blind as ever, as blind as the most 
clear-sighted anti- Mesmerite could 
wish. ‘The commission gave in its re- 
port, the tenor of which was, that Mes- 
mer, in‘asserting that Fraulein Paradies 
had, under his treatment, recovered 
her sight, had been guilty of falsehood ; 
and further, that le having appa- 
rently distinguished the colours of the 
objects presented to her by the mag- 
netizer, was no doubt the result of a 
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preseneeried system of signals between 
xer and him. 
This report placed Mesmer in the 
pretinn ofasocial and professional out- 
aw: there was nothing which it was 
not permitted to say of him, and there 
was a pretty general disposition to say 
the worst. Dispirited at length, or 
disgusted, by the untiring animosity of 
his opponents, he resolved on quitting, 
not only Vienna, but Germany, which 
he did in 1777. It is to be observed, 
however, that he never retracted or 
qualified his statement as to the cure 
of Fraulein Paradies, but to the last 
maintained—let animperial commission 
report as it pleased—that the blind 
songstress had, under his hands, be- 
come, to say the least, a purblind one. 
The truth of the matter, as well as we 
can judge it now, appears to be this : 
Fraulein Paradies, under the mag- 
netic process employed by her physi- 
cian, had come into a state of clairvoy- 
ance, (lucid vision,) and, that peculiar 
relation, (community of sensorial pow- 
er, developing itself in the patient as a 
negative, in the agent, as a positive 
polarity,) termed rapport magnétique, 
subsisting between them—she had, in 
somno-vigil, really distinguished the 
colours of the objects upon which his 
attention was fixed, and which he pre- 
sented to her. At this period Mesmer 
was as yet unacquainted with the now 
familiar phenomenon of clairvoyance, 
and it is not wonderful that he mistook 
it, as it presented itself in his patient, 
for a restoration of ordinary vision. 
But when the commission ordered 
Mesmer out of the room, it is very 
conceivable that the clairvoyante should 
have had no perception of the objects 
presented to or by its members, inas- 
much as no one of these gentlemen 
was, so to speak, her sensorial positive 
ole. Had the magnetizer been called 
im a second time, and the experiments 
been once more repeated through his 
instrumentality, sapient commissioners 
would, very probably, have gone away 
not much the wiser for this new trial ; 
but it is just possible that they might, 
by a somewhat less slovenly attention 
than they appear to have bestowed 
upon his operations, have been led at 
least to spare him, as well as his pa- 
tient, the odious imputation of having 
first concerted a lie, and then juggled 
together in confederation to support 
it. For the rest, this was no doubt 
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the easiest solution of the riddle, and 
the way to get rid of Mesmer. 

It may here be observed, that the 
blindness of Paradies was not of a kind 
formally incurable: it was the effect 
of functional disease. There was no 
disorganization—the structure of the 
eye remained unaltered; it was the 
sensibility of the nerve of vision alone 
that was impaired. The loss of sight 
was but symptomatic—as were the con- 
vulsive fits and the manifestations of 
mental disorder—of general nervous 
derangement ; defect of action in one 
part of the system involving excess of 
it inanother. The object of the Mes- 
meric treatment was to effect a due 
distribution and equilibrium of nervous 
activity: with the recovery of sight 
was to be expected the cessation of the 
convulsions: the periodical frenzy 
would have disappeared along with 
the habitual melancholy. 

That she should have been able, 
with the first glimmerings of returning 
vision, not only to distinguish different 
colours, but at once to give each colour 
its right name, implies an act of me- 
mory, a recalling of impressions re- 
ceived in earliest childhood, hardly 
less trying to our powers of belief than 
the restoration of sightitself. But an 
almost preternatural clearness of me- 
mory is among the most constant phe- 
nomena of the state of magnetic sleep- 
waking, in which the remotest past 
stands out again into the foreground 
of consciousness, and we discern with 
a feeling of awe that the vanished 
has not ceased to exist, that the forgot- 
tenstill hovers near us, that whatsoever 
we have done, and suffered, and seen, 
has entered into us, and is inseparable 
from us, and that we have but to go 
into our deeper being to find it. Truly 
a strange significance lies in the fact— 
that we remember. It tells us that 
the past, the whole past, is with us in 
the present—that the past, the whole 
past, is goremnpRT AE us into the fu- 
ture—yea, that out of that very future 
into which we are travelling, the re- 
flected image of the past, the whole 
past, is coming up to meet us. How 
often in dreams, especially in the dream 
of fever, which has ever something of 
the character of sleep-waking about it, 
are we carried back to the scenes of a 
long-forgotten time—to some moment 
of peril—some hair-breadth ‘scape— or 
perhaps to some occurrence of an in- 
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significant kind enough—the sight of 
some building, some garden, some bend 
of aroad, of a river with a bridge, 
some group of people, that gleams up- 
on us, clear, minute, living, as a came- 
ra-obscura picture: which we relate 
afterwards as the phantasy of our dream, 
but which they under whose eye our 
childhood was passed, can tell us was 
no phantasy, but a memory. 

‘“* A patient of mine,” relates a phy- 
sician in Prussia, “in a paroxysm of 
intermittent fever, saw herself, as a 
little child, lying in a loam pit, and a 
nurse-maid wringing her hands on the 
brink. The scene changed, and she 
saw herself as a child somewhat older, 
sitting at the foot of a bed, in which 
her mother lay, and repeating a certain 
prayer. She held all this for the mere 
creation of her delirious fancy, but her 
father, to whom she related it, assured 
her that she had seen true images of 
her earliest life; that she had indeed, 
when quite an infant, fallen into a loam 
pit through the negligence of the maid 
who had the care of her; and that, 
some years later, during a dangerous 
illness of her mother, she had sat con- 
tinually at the foot of the sick bed, and 
repeated the prayer of her dream, 


which had been taught her by her mo- 
ther when she was but beginning to 


speak. In a state of health the patient 
had not the slightest recollection of 
either of these occurrences : the early- 
learned and long-forgotten prayer has 
since the period of her dream remained 
fixed in her memory.” 

In 1778 Mesmer made his appear- 
ance at Paris. Here he laid the prin- 
ciples of his doctrine before the savans 
and physicians in a series of theses ; 
and was fortunate enough to accom- 
plish a number of cures, of a kind cal- 
culated to draw attention, the rather 
as his patients chanced to belong to the 
more conspicuous classes of society. 
The medical faculty looked, however, 
with not inexcusable suspicion on one 
who made a mystery of his mode of 
practice; and national prejudice 
wrought strongly against the credit of 
a discovery claiming for its author not 
only a foreigner, but a German. The 
temper of the age was averse to every 
doctrine that did not base itself on the 
tritest materialism, or that suggested 
the (however remotely) possible ex- 
istence, within the wide compass of 
heaven and earth, of something more 
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than was—we will not say dreamed of 
—but, with a clear waking sense ap- 
prehended, and comprehended, and 
definitively placed, and named, and 
explained, in the philosophy of a French 
encyclopédiste. It was the shallowest 
era of human intellect, wide awake to 
all that lay on the surface, but without 
sense for aught that hadits seat beneath 
the very outer husk of things. In 
Mesmer’s own manner of procedure 
there was, also, much that was of a 
nature to impress even unprejudiced 
observers unfavourably, and as wearing 
an air of calculated prestige. Arrange- 
ments savouring of the theatrical ; 
halls which a softened light pervaded ; 
a subdued strain of music, that died 
and came again and again—and again 
sank and rose ; and the doctor himself 
gliding about in long stole, not of any 
fashion affected by the time ; his pa- 
tients, the while, sitting mute and ex- 
pectant around “ their Magnetic Mys- 
tery, which to the eye was mere tubs 
with water.” What could be farther 
than all this was, from any semblance 
of an intelligent medical practice? or 
what could be more repugnant to the 
spirit of a class of men by habit scep- 
tical, moreacute than profound, shrewd, 
more open to the impressions of the 
ludicrous than of the solemn, more 
familiar with the weaknesses of human 
nature than with its strength—with 
its ridiculous than with its sublime 
aspects—and quick to detect, in the 
sublime itself, the latent ridiculous: 
men, generally, of a good heart, but 
of a wicked wit, to whom, through the 
high epic, the element of the burlesque 
is ever peeping out, and who are equally 
awake to, and intolerant of, all “ hum- 
bug” that is not professional and 
of a certain standing ? 

At the same time, it would perhaps 
be hasty, at once to set down the com- 
plicated machinery of the baquet, with 
the accompanying wizardry of music, 
the Egyptian habit, and so on, to the 
score of quackery, and affectation of 
the mysterious. Mesmer probably 
believed all these auxiliaries needful to 
the effects he had in view; it was by 
slow degrees that he learned to sim- 
plify his practice. Besides, he had 
to act on the nervous system, and 
made no secret of the important part 
which the imagination of the patient 
had to play in the cure. And, as Du- 
gald Stewart argues, if a man can be 
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cured through his imagination, why 
should any doctor scruple so to cure 
him? Isit more professional to kill 
a patient by potion and pill, than to 
cure him’ by pantomime and the music 
of Oberon? It may be more suitable 
to the dignity of medical science, but 
the question is—will the patient like it 
as well? Mesmer’s practice might be 
dupery ; but it was pleasanter to be 
duped into staying in this world, than 
to be sent in the most honourable and 
above-board manner possible into a 
better. It was an affront, to be sure, 
but one which it required no super- 
human effort of meekness to pocket. 

One would not, for all this, deny 
that an element of charlatanism does 
seem to have entered somewhat largely 
into Mesmer’s character, as it does in- 
to that of his nation (not the German, 
but the Swiss) pretty generally. It 
was certainly more like the quack than 
the loyal servant of science to keep his 
alleged discovery secret, and to traffic 
with it as he did, refusing the offer of 
the French government to purchase 
the disclosure of it for twenty thousand 
livres, and selling it to private persons, 
when once his subscription-list of a 
hundred could be got full, at a hundred 
louis a head. The spirit of trading is 
in its place in what belongs to the me- 
chanical arts ; but the nobleness of sci- 
ence repudiates it. The physician who 
believes himself to have made an im- 

ortant discovery in therapeutics will, 
if he understand and be worthy of his 
high vocation, hasten to promulgate 
it, and not keep shop with it, taking 
care of number one, and counting sci- 
ence and the welfare of men as second- 
ary things. But for this also the mis- 
fortune of Mesmer’s birth is the best 
excuse. Point d’argent,point de Suisse— 
the old proverb did but find a new 
verification—“ the wise saw” a “ mo- 
dern instance.” 

Mesmer’s fame spread rapidly among 
the noble, the literary, the gay and 
beautiful of the French capital, and 
his mystic halls became a favourite re- 
sort both of those who were, andof those 
who fancied themselves ill. Ennui 
brought many. People were tired of 
being eternally witty, eternally philo- 
sophical, eternally shut up to the driest 
prose and matter-of-fact of life. A 
moment’s escape from bon mots and 
la raison, let what would offer it, was 


felt to be a blessing. Then they had 





parted with their Christianity, and 
wanted something to believe in. So 
they sat, linked together bythe fingers, 
in circles, each circle round a covered 
tub, in which was water, with broken 
glass and scoriz of iron, laid in strata, 
and, at the bottom, bottles, with more 
water and some iron filings, placed 
star-wise round an iron rod, that went 
up through a hole in the middle of the 
tub-cover ; and, round this centre hole, 
other holes in a circle, and other iron 
rods that went up through them, and 
which, at a certain height, bent off at 
a right angle, each rod to a separate 
patient; and the patients held each his 
(or more generally her) rod, (when they 
did not hold each other’s hands, moving 
the point of it gently up and down, 
or from side to side ; and Dr. Mesmer 
or Dr. Deslon from time to time laid 
hold of the centre rod, moving, or, 
as it were, churning with it up and 
down in the tub. ‘The centre rod it- 
self was bent at the top into a kind of 
finger, which could be made to point 
to this or the other quarter of the hea- 
vens, as the magnetizer judged it ex- 
pedient, thus putting the tub en rapport 
with the universal frame of things. 
Hempen cords, afterwards exchanged 
for woollen, were also attached to this 
middle rod, and extended to each of 
the patients, who could put them round 
their respective waists, arms, legs, or 
elsewhere at pleasure, according to the 
seat of disease. Two years later, a 
globular mirror was added to the ap- 
paratus. It stood on the top of the 
middle rod, so that the patients, as 
they sat, could see themselves, dimi- 
nished and somewhat caricatured ; 
which, as Wolfart in his Asclepieion 
tells us, “sensibly heightened the effect 
of the whole, and brought on both 
more swiftly and more surely the 
states of magnetic sleep and sleep- 
waking.” 

Thus, then, they sat, en rapport 
with their doctor, and with each other 
(to say nothing of the elemental, influ- 
ences, streaming from the quarter of 
the heavens to which the “ central 
rod” was pointing,)—a communion, 
not of saints exclusively, “ expecting,” 
as Mr. Carlyle has it, “ the magnetic 
afflatus, and new-manufactured heaven- 
on-earth ;"”—expecting, at least, emo- 
tion—of which waking life was be- 
come—by very dint of being tov wide 
awake—deplorably barren to them. 
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This went on—the medical faculty 
sneering, but the patients, or a good 
proportion of them, getting well, or 
fancying that they got well—until the 
year 1784, when the king, Louis XVI., 
after the example of his mother-in- 
law of Austria, appointed a commission 
to examine into a thing which was 
making so much noise. This commis- 
sion consisted of four members of the 
medical faculty of Paris, to whose 
number, at their own request, were 
added five members of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences. 

The task laid upon this commission 
was principally to investigate the facts 
of Mesmerism, and to give an account 
of the same. It is worthy of remark 
that the commission did not, in con- 
ducting its examination, enter into 
communication with Mesmer, but with 
Doctor Deslon, his associate, and with 
his colleague Jumelin. A report ap- 
peared, but as, instead of giving an 
account of the facts observed, it 
addressed itself, almost exclusively, 
to the object of proving that the effects 
of the magnetic processes were to be 
attributed solely to the power of 
imagination, the Society of Medical 
Science appointed another commission 
with the same task, and published also 
its report, which agreed on the whole 
with that of the former. Jussieu, 
however, a member of the royal com- 
mission, not only declined to append 
his name to the report of his col- 
leagues, but published one of his own, 
differing essentially from theirs, and 
much more favourable to magnetism. 

Both reports, namely, that of the 
royal commission, and that of the 
commission of the society, were re- 
ceived with some disappointment in 
the scientific circles of Paris. Men 
had waited with impatience for a 
statement that might be relied on, of 
the facts of the case, and were not 
satisfied to get, instead of this, the 
opinion of certain academicians, who, 
in a matter as new to them as to 
other men, and of which many hun- 
dreds had seen at least as much as 
they, with questionable modesty offered 
to the French public their individual 
persuasions for truth admitting of no 
further discussion. The royal man- 
date had been, See for your fellows— 
the commission understood it to run, 
Think for your fellows. But really, 
royal authority to examine into a thing 
seems to act like a kind of mental 
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gutta serena, The judgment of one 
man, who goes to see for himself, is 
worth tore than that of forty that go 
to see for the king: the one goes, 
because he wants to see; the- forty 
go, because they have to report. 
Learned corporations and faculties, 
also, are, in what relates to learning, 
conservative to a degree, and seem to 
exist, primarily, to the end of taming 
down all undue ardour in the investi- 
gation of truth, and of placing a salu- 
tary check upon some presumable 
tendency in knowledge to a too rapid 
expansion. And how should commis- 
sions of such learned bodies not be as 
the bodies that commission them? 
Will not the learned body commission 
just those—can it commission any 
other than just those, who are surest 
to bring it no light? King Louis 
commissioned those, whom a royal 
personage was likely to commission : 
the Society of Medical Science com- 
missioned those, whom a royal society 
was likely to commission ; and so king 
and society got from their respective 
commissions just what it was most 
natural, but least important, for them 
to get: they got, namely, not so much 
an account of what Doctor Mesmer 
did, and which happened or did not 
happen in consequence, as a statement 
of the impression of a small number of 
medical and non-medical gentlemen, 
that, whatever the doctor might do, 
and whatever might be the effects 
consequent upon his proceedings, these 
effects were not attributable to the 
cause the doctor supposed, but to 
another. 

“« All effects of the imagination !”— 
Perhaps so, gentlemen: but suppose 
you were to consider for a moment— 
What is, then, the imagination? And, 
wherein are “ effects” the worse for 
being of its producing? Is the ima- 
gination a certain capability of being 
made to hold that to be, which is not ? 
Has it no other part to play in our 
curious spiritual economy than that of 
being lied unto? Is to imagine merely 
to represent to ourselves the unreal as 
real, or things in general as being 
any thing, every thing, but what they 
It were but bad psychology to 
say so. But of this elsewhere. 

The academicians knew how to 
make their views the current ones at 
court, and in the salons; or perhaps 
it would be juster to say, that their 
report was but the reflection of the 
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views already, and a priori, formed in 
those high regions, in which a previous 
knowledge of facts had never been 
found necessary to the formation of a 
judgment ; nay, would in most cases 

ave materially interfered with the 
delightful facility of that process. It 
is, perhaps, not more than will now 
beacknowledged by most well-informed 
people, that the report, about which 
so much noise has been made, really 
owed the respect with which it was 
received in Europe far more to the 
names appended to it than to any thing 
more intrinsic. Of these names, one 
of the most illustrious, that of Frank- 
lin, belonged to one now in his seventy- 
ninth year, included in the commission, 
one cannot but think, chiefly honoris 
gratia; and who, sick in body, and 
laden with cares of state, took little or 
no interest in the matter to be investi- 
gated, and saw no better way of return- 
ing the compliment paid him, than by 
subscribing without captious or mis- 
trustful questionings whatever men, 
so distinguished as his colleagues, had 
seen good to present as their report 
and his. Of the remaining names, 
there is not one that outweighs that 
which Jussieu threw into the opposite 
scale. 

The opposition of the medical pro- 
fession, and of the philosophes gene- 
rally, did not prove altogether so fatal 
to the new doctrine as might have been 
expected. At Paris, Strasbourg, and 
elsewhere, associations were formed, 
under the name of Sociétés Harmo- 
niques, the object of which was to 
keep pure, and further to illustrate 
and develope by means of experiment, 
the doctrine of Mesmer. Puysegur, 
at Strasbourg, and Barberin, at 
Lyons, may be considered to have 
founded the most important of these 
societies. These two magnetists de- 
parted widely from the mode of treat- 
ment which Mesmer, at least in his 
earlier practice, employed. Mesmer, 
holding the cause of morbid action in 
general to be defect of irritability in 
the muscular fibre, beheld in magnet- 
ism, chiefly, the means of supplying 
this defect, and herein supposed its 


remedial efficacy to reside. Confor- . 


mably to this view, the magnetic influ- 
ence was strengthened as much as 
possible, till it was heightened to a 
degree that generated vehement reac- 
tion, which presented itself under the 
form of convulsions, or at least of 


violent spasms. This was what he 
called the “ crisis,” which he looked 
upon as a necessary remedial process 
of nature, a reaction of the solid parts 
upon the exciting causes of disease 
(which he placed in the obstructed 
flow, and consequent depravation of 
the juices), tending to restore the 
balance and harmonious working of 
all vital activities. On this account 
he, and the magnetizers of his school, 
had their so called chambres de crise, 
chambers, the floor and walls of which 
were covered with mattresses, that 
the crisiacs, in their pythic fury and 
convulsive writhings and tumblings, 
might not be in danger of hurting 
themselves. At a later period Mes- 
mer followed the example of Puysegur, 
in discontinuing the use of these cham- 
bers, which the latter magnetist, not 
altogether without justice, named 
‘* chambres d'enfer ;” and which a gen- 
tler method of magnetic treatment 
rendered unnecessary. Puysegur, with 
his friends at Strasbourg, eschewed 
the stormy and tumultuous “ crisis,” 
and excluded from his practice all that 
went beyond the producing sensations 
of repose and well-being. He rejected 
the use of the baquet ; and the mani- 
pulations to which he sometimes had 
recourse were of a much less forcible 
kind than those employed by Mesmer, 
who seems to have kneaded and sham- 
pooed his patients, without much ten- 
derness: the agency on which he 
chiefly relied was that of the will, fixed 
in its highest concentration upon 
the patient. Barberin employed this 
psychic agency exclusively, admitting 
only volition in faith as the instrument 
of producing all the magnetic effects. 
This was, in some measure, a return 
to the doctrine of the elder magnetists. 
We have seen how Van Helmont speaks 
of the power of the will. To the same 
effect Paracelsus says, “ You are to 
know that the operation of the will is 
a great point in medicine. The ima- 
gination is the engine to effect what 
the will intends. The imagination is 
enforced and perfected through faith, 
for all doubt breaketh the work: faith 
must confirm the imagination, for faith 
is that that determineth the will: im- 
—— in men’s imagining and be- 
ieving is the cause that their arts are 
uncertain, which yet but for this might 
be of fullest certainty.” In entire 
conformity with this doctrine, Barberin 
directed his will by a strenuous and 
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sustained effort upon his patient ; and 
although to this mental act Puysegur 
added a certain external process, the 
latter seems to have been intended 
only as a help to the bringing the will 
into the direction and activity desired. 
‘The outward play of the hand was, 
as the use of the magnet was in the 
hands of Van Helmont or Kircher, 
a vehicle to the inward act of the 
spirit. And it is remarkable that, 
uuder this new and more spiritual 
procedure, a new class of phenomena, 
of a highly spiritual character, pre- 
sented themselves,—phenomena un- 
known to Mesmer, though familiar to 
those elder practitioners in magnet- 
ism. It was in Puysegur’s hands that 
the sleep-waking state first assumed a 
distinct form; at least he was the 
first to notice and describe it, though 
we have seen it, or something like it, 
occur, unrecognized, in Mesmer’s 
practice at Vienna, in the case of Frau- 
lein Paradies. Van Helmont had 
evidently had experience of this state, 
and even of that of clairvoyance, in his 
own person; witness his account of 
the soul, her locality and appearance. 
And we should perhaps not be very 
far from the truth, were we to adopt 
the converse of a proposition already 
referred to in these pages, viz.: that 
Mesmerism is Satanic agency; and 
say, that the greater part of the 
alleged Satanic agency of the Middle 
Ages, was Mesmerism, in its higher 
and spiritual forms. 

The French revolution coming on, 
Mesmer withdrew from the disturbed 
land, and took up his abode in his na- 
tive Thurgau, where he lived in pri- 
vacy, practising the improved manhe- 
tism of the Strasbourg school, only 
for the benefit of the poor,—the rich, 
it is possible, preferring other doctors 
and another method of treatment. At 
an advanced age, twenty years after 
the appearance of his Letter to a Fo- 
reign Physician, he gave his doctrine, 
rectified and confirmed by the expe- 
rience of that time, again to the 
world, and had the satisfaction to per- 
ceive that it no longer met with the 
passionate rejection which had attended 
its first promulgation, though it was 
as yet far from receiving the general 
recognition subsequently accorded to 
it. In 1787, Lavater communicated 
it, in its reformed shape, to Wienhold 
at Bremen. Gmelin, of Heilbronn, 
learned it at Strasbourg, and brought 


it into his native Suabia. Wolfart, of 
Berlin, made a journey to Switzerland 
fot the express purpose of having it at 
the lips of Mesmer himself, whom he 
found a venerable grey-headed man, 
leading a patriarchal life, held in great 
veneration by those around him, and 
possessing, even in the advanced years 
which he had then attained, so much 
magnetic energy, that he could pro- 
duce magnetic effects by merely 
stretching out his hand. Mesmer 
died at Mérsburg, in the year 1815. 

The subsequent history of Mesme. 
rism is a history of steady progress, 
and development in various direc. 
tions. That it has advanced more in 
Germany than in any other country is, 
perhaps, owing to the fact, that the 
Germans are more patient in making 
experiments, and more candid in ad- 
mitting the conclusions to which the 
results of them lead, than any other 
people. That England is, of all 
countries, that in which the study of 
Mesmerism has gained least ground, is 
also no wholly inexplicable phenome- 
non. ‘ Slow and sure” are, accord. 
ing to the Englishman’s own boast, 
the grand characteristics of the Eng- 
lish mind. The boast is not a vain 
one: the English mind is “slow,” and 
it is “ sure :”—very “slow” to move in 
any direction, and very “sure,” as a 
general principle, that there lies no 
existing thing in any direction worth 
its moving for. Mesmerism is not the 
only thing, divine or human, in which 
the English mind is so very far—so 
out of all sight—in the rear of the 
general mind of Europe, as to seem 
to itself, in the touching simplicity 
which characterizes it, to march in the 
van of all. 

Mesmerism, after all, cannot with 
any propriety be said to have as yet 
attained to the rank of a science. Its 
procedure is not sure: there is some- 
thing init still of a shooting-at-ran- 
dom, productive of an appearance of 
caprice or inconstancy in the results 
which leads theologians of a certain 
calibre—gentlemen who should have 
lived in the times of the witch-trials, 
(the rather as they would certainly 
have had nothing to fear from the 
keenest witch-finder)—to tell us that, 
if it be not mere “human fraud for 
gain’s sake,” it is beyond all question, 
** Satanic agency.” “ Magnetism,” says 
Ennemoser of Munich, “ has but too 
evidently been, up to this time, more 
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in the hands of abuse than of right 
use; and, instead of serving to its le- 
gitimate end, the. healing of sickness, 
it has been too much a subject of cu- 
rious dilettantisms, and of unseasona- 
ble, ill-understood, and therefore, for 
the most part, mischievous experi- 
ments.” It is impossible not to sub- 
scribe to the truth of this. Magnet- 
ism is, as Hoffman aptly describes it, 
“a dangerous edge-tool, in the hand of 
a child ;” and one cannot but wish to 
see the wholesome restrictions which 
the Prussian government has placed 
on the use of it generally adopted ; to 
see an agent so powerful, so enigma- 
tical, and so difficult to guide, taken 
out of the hands of strolling lecturers, 
physicasters, and wonder-mongers, re- 
deemed from the unworthy service of 
affording an evening’s entertainment 
to an audience totally unqualified to 
bring away from the spectacle one 
useful thought, and committed authori- 
tatively to the hands, we will not say 
merely, of the graduated physician, 
but of the physician specially and ap- 
provedly qualified to wield an instru- 
ment, of the nature and use of which 
they who know most feel the most 
sensibly how little they know. The 
dread secrets of our being into which 
Mesmerism affords a far-off and un- 
certain glimpse, are not the stuff of 
which raree-shows should be made; 
neither do coma, catalepsy and hysteria, 
yield the materials of quite so inno- 
cent an exhibition as tricks on cards, 
and “the gun delusion.” We have 
seen, in the case of Van Helmont, that 
some of the most remarkable of the 
effects of Mesmeric treatment may, 
under certain circumstances, equally 
be produced by the use of narcotic 
poisons. What should we say to the 
invitation of some itinerant scientific 
showman, to come and see him, at 
half-a-crown a head, experimenting in 
corpore vili (to wit, on some young 
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lady travelling with him in the capa- 
city of philosophical ees 
with small doses of henbane, thorn- 
apple, and deadly nightshade? Deeply 
worthy of consideration, as dictated 
by sound wisdom and true philanthro- 
py, is that twenty-ninth conclusion of 
the French commission of 1831, here 
subjoined :—“Considered as a cause of 
certain physiological phenomena, or 
as a therapeutic remedy, magnetism 
ought to be allowed a place within the 
circle of the medical sciences; and, 
consequently, physicians only should 
practise it, or superintend its use, as is 
the case in the northern countries.” 
M. Lafontaine, however, who visit- 
ed England in 1841, and held conver- 
sazioni on animal magnetism in this 
city in the summer of the following 
rm certainly merits better than to 
e ranked with the common herd of 
exhibitors and lecturers-errant to 
whom the foregoing observations are 
applicable. The Mesmeric pheno- 
mena developed at his conversazioni, 
were indeed of a common-place and 
every-day character enough, rising in 
no instance above the point of simple 
sleep-waking—Kluge’s fourth degree of 
magnetic affection. But his visit, 
viewed in reference’ to the results by 
which it has been followed, may be 
said to form an epoch in the history 
of Mesmerism in these countries. An 
impulse has been given to inquiry, 
public curiosity has been engaged, ina 
degree which has attended the labours 
of no former preacher of the Mesme- 
rite doctrine among us.* The study 
of Mesmerism in the British islands, it 
may ‘be confidently stated, has made 
greater progress within the last three 
years than it had done within the pre- 
ceding thirty. In Scotland, the new 
impetus has made itself most forcibly 
felt. The Scot is a more consequent 
thinker, and has an intellect less 
riveted to the material, than his 








* No doubt, the effect of M. Lafontaine’s demonstrations has been powerfully 


seconded by that of a remarkable sermon, preached on the occasion of that gentle- 
man’s appearance at Liverpool, by the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, a popular minister of 


that town, and extensively circulated through the medium of what, with an equivo- 
cal sort of felicity, is designated the ‘‘ Penny Pulpit.” The very title of this ser- 
mon, Satanic Agency and Mesmerism, is calculated to invest the subject, for a 
numerous class of minds, with a certain thrilling interest, or horrible fascination, 
sure to lead them to plunge into it ; while the sermon itself, should any one actually 
read it, cannot fail to allay any fears, which may have presented themselves to per- 
sons of a timid or scrupulous turn, of there being something more than is quite 


** canny” at work in those mystic passes, in that spectral stare, which are followed 
by effects so bewildering, and like “the stuff that dreams are made of.” He that 
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southern neighbour. The old Saxon 
element is a far more fundamental 
one, and exists in a much less modified 
form in the Scottish than in the Eng- 
tish nature; and, after Germany, 
there is perhaps no country more 
likely to afford to Mesmerism scope 
for an interesting development than 
Scotland. One Seems accordingly, 
with the less surprise, that “there is 
now no community of the slightest 
importance in the north, which does 
not contain a numerous body of be- 
lievers in the truths of Mesmerism.” 
Such is, at least, the intelligence im- 
_. in atone of gratulation, by Mr. 
ang, of Glasgow, in a little work, as 
interesting in its contents, as it is un- 
pretending in its form, recently issued 
from the press ;* with some gunings 
from which these concluding pages, of 
a perhaps somewhat over-lengthy dis- 
sertation, shall be enlivened. 

A rapidsketch of the history of The- 
rapeutic magnetism, from Van Hel- 
mont to Mr. Dove, occupies the first 
chapter. The second briefly notices some 
of the theories which have been put forth 
by various writers, in explanation ofits 
phenomena, and concludes with the 
very just remark, that “as we are 
almost daily receiving fresh knowledge 
on the subject, there need be no hurry 
in building up a theory. The phe- 
nomena of Mesmerism (observes Mr. 
Lang) are in themselves true, whatever 
theory may ultimately be adopted, and 
probably inquirers would, for the pre- 
sent, be most usefully employed in 
scrutinizing and recording facts, and 
leave the rest to time.” 

In his third chapter, which treats of 
the Mesmeric phenomena and states, 
Mr. Lang presents us with the “ con- 
clusions” appended to the report of 
the French Commission of 1831, 
adopting, as he advertises us, the trans- 
lation of Mr. Colquhoun. This com- 
mission, appointed by the Royal Aca- 
demy of Medicine at Paris, in 1826, 
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but which had had a multiplicity of 
delays-and hindrances to contend with, 
acknowledged, when it at length found 
utterance, the truth of Mesmerism 
(understanding thereby not the theory 
of Mesmer, but the existence of the 
agency to which he had called atten- 
tion) to the fullest extent; wherein, 
however, it had been already preceded 
by the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 
as well as by an imperial commission 
in Russia. A few of the conclusions 
of the French commissioners are here 
presented to the reader :— 


«1, The contact of the thumbs or of 
the hands; frictions, or certain gestures 
which are made at a small distance from 
the body, and are called passes, are the 
means employed to place ourselves in 
magnetic connection, or, in other words, 
to transmit the magnetic influence to 
the patient. 

**2. The means which are external 
and visible, are not always necessary, 
since, on many occasions, the will, the 
fixed look, have been found sufficient to 
produce the magnetic phenomena, even 
without the knowledge of the patient. 

“7, Sometimes, during the process 
of magnetising, there are manifested 
insignificant and evanescent effects, 
which cannot be attributed to magne- 
tism alone ; such asa slight degree of 
oppression, of heat or of cold, and some 
other nervous phenomena, which can be 
explained without the intervention of a 
= agent, upon the principle of 

ope or of fear, prejudice, and the 
novelty of the treatment, the ennué 
produced by the monotony of the ges- 
tures, the silence and repose in which 
the experiments are made; finally, by 
the imagination, which has so much in- 
fluence on some minds and on certain 
organizations, 

«8. A certain number of the effects 
observed, appeared to us to depend upon 
magnetism alone, and were never pro- 
duced without its application. These 
are well established physiological and 
therapeutic phenomena. 

10. The existence of an uniform 
character, to enable us to recognize, in 


could continue to suspect either Mesmerists or their opponents of any thing verging 
on conjuration, after a the sermon of the minister of St. Jude’s, were, one 
t 


should fear, reason-proof. 


is difficult to think that the Jesuit Robert himself, 


did he live in our nineteenth century, and—feeling curious about our smaller theo- 
logical currency—take in the Penny Pulpit, could have read “ Nos. 599—600” of 
that publication, without feeling somewhat ashamed of his doctrine—without con- 
fessing that he had not believed it possible to present it under an aspect of such 
ludicrous intenability, and that Van Helmont might, very safely, have left it to be 
dealt with by Mr. M‘Neile, , : 

* Mesmerism; its history, phenomena, and practice: with reports of cases 
developed in Scotland. Fraser & Co. Edinburgh; Curry & Co, Dublin. 1843, 
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every case, the reality of the state of 
somnambulism, has not been esta- 
blished. 

**13. Sleep, produced with more or 
less promptitade, is a real, but not a 
constant effect of magnetism. 

**14. We hold it as demonstrated, 
that it has been produced in circum- 
stances in which the persons magnetised 
could not see, or were ignorant of the 
means employed to occasion it. 

“15, When a person has once been 
made to fall into the magnetic sleep, it 
is not always necessary to have recourse 
to contact, in order to magnetise him 
anew. The look of the magnetiser, 
his volition alone, possess the same in- 
fluence. He can not only act upon the 
magnetised person, but even place him 
in a complete state of somnambulism, 
and bring him out of it, without his 
knowledge, out of his sight, at a certain 
distance, and with doors intervening. 

**16, d. The greater number of the 
somnambulists whom we have seen, 
were completely insensible. We might 
tickle their feet, their nostrils, and the 
angle of the eyes, with a feather—we 
might pinch their skin, so as to leave a 
mark, prick them with pins under the 
nails, &c., without producing any 


~~ without even their perceiving 
t. Fi 


nally, we saw one who was insen- 
bible to one of the most painful opera- 
tions in surgery, and who did not mani- 
fest the s ig test emotion in her 
countenance, her pulse, or her respi- 
tation. 

**17. Magnetism is as intense, and as 
speedily felt, at a distance of six feet, 
as of six inches; and the phenomena 
developed are the same in both cases. 

**18. The action at a distance does 
not appear capable of being exerted 
with success, excepting upon individuals 
who have been already magnetised. 

**24. We have seen two somnambu- 
lists who distinguished, with their eyes 
¢losed, the objects which were placed 

fore them ; they mentioned the colour 
and the value of cards, without 
touching them; they read the words 
traced with the hand, as also some lines 
of books opened at random. This phe- 
nomenon took place even when the eye- 
lids were kept exactly closed with the 
fingers. 

**25. In two somnambulists we found 
the faculty of foreseeing the acts of the 
orgahism more or less remote, more or 
less complicated. One of them an- 
nouneed repeatedly, several months pre- 
viously, the day, the hour, the minute 
of the access, and of the return of 
epileptic fits. The other announced the 
period of his cure. Their pre-visions 
were realised with remarkable exact- 
ness. They appeared to us to apply 
only to acts or injuries of their organism. 
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© 26. We found only a single som. 
nambulist who pointed out the symptoms 
of the diseases of three persons with 
whom she was placed in magnetic con- 
nection. We had, however, made ex- 
periments upon a considerable number. 

‘**28. Some of the magnetised patients 
felt no benefit from the treatment; 
others experienced a more or less deci- 
ded relief,—viz. one, the suspension of 
habitual pains ; another, the return of 
his strength; a third, the retardation, 
for several months, of his epileptic fits ; 
and a fourth, the complete cure of a 
serious paralysis of long standing 

* 30. Your committee have not been 
able to verify—because they had no op- 
portunity of doing co-nother faculties 
which the magnetisers had announced as 
existing in somnambulists; but they 
have communicated in their report, facts 
of sufficient importance to entitle them 
to think that the academy ought to en- 
courage the investigations into the sub- 
ject of animal magnetism, as a very 
curious branch of psychology and natu- 
ral history.” 


Names, as distinguished as any that 
the medical profession in France has 
to boast, are appended to the report 
of which the foregoing are some of 
the conclusions. It is curious that, 
while we are so often assured that 
French physical science repudiated 
Mesmerism as long ago as 1784, we 
are generally left to find out for our- 
selves that the tookit into favour again 
in 1831. But the probability is, that 
the loudest of our anti-magnetic po- 
lemists are possessed of much the 
same degree of acquaintance with the 
history as with the doctrine and use 
of the object of their denunciations. 

The Mesmeric states are given by 
Mr. Lang, after Kluge, who has enu- 
merated them as:—1. the state of 
waking—sense open; 2 half-sleep, 
or imperfect crisis—sense closing ; 
3. magnetic sleep—sense closed ; 
4. somnambulism, or perfect crisis— 
sense opening inwardly ; 5. self-intui- 
tion, or clairvoyance—sense open in- 
wardly ; 6. universal lucidity, or ec- 
stacy, also called disorganization—a 
state of rare occurrence, and of which 
one may doubt whether it be ever pro- 
duced by the simple operation of mag- 
netic influences; or whether other 
causes, wholly independent of' these, 
and only accidentally acting in concert 
with them, constitute the true ground 
of it. It is not so much a higher de- 
gree of magnetic affection, as a state 
sui generis, which may present itself in 
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subjects not Mesmerised, although a 
condition of Mesmeric lucidity offers 
peculiar facilities for its development. 

Mr. Dove reckons nine stages of 
Mesmeric affection, as follows: 1. con- 
templative abstraction; 2. ordinary 
vigil; 3. ordinary reverie; 4. ordinary 
dreaming ; 5. oblivious sleep (Kluge’s 
magnetic sleep; 6. lucid dreaming; 7. 
lucid reverie; 8. lucid vigil; 9. devo- 
tional ecstacy. 

This division is essentially the same 
as Kluge’s, and it may be doubted 
whether the alteration in the form is 
for the better. Devotional ecstacy” 
belongs, still more emphatically than 
the “ universal lucidity” of Kluge, to 
an essentially higher order of pheno- 
mena, which may open itself sponta- 
neously to the Mesmeric patient, but 
into which no “ passes,” nor “ volition 
in faith” of the Mesmerite physician 
break a forcible way. 

In a chapter on the application of 
Mesmerism to medical science, Mr. 
Lang places before us the melancholy 
and humiliating record of the recep- 
tion which physical truth, in most of 
her avatars and discoveries of herself 
to men, has met with at the hands of 
cher chosen priests. Galileo greeted 
with the epithets of “ plagiarist ! liar ! 
impostor! heretic!” Harvey rewarded 
for his great discovery with “general 
ridicule and abuse, and a great dimi- 
nution of his practice.” Sydenham 
stigmatized as “a quack and a mur- 
derer.” Ambrose Paré, who first sub- 
stituted the ligature for boiling pitch 
in amputations, “hooted and howled 
down by the faculty of physic, who 
ridiculed the idea of hanging human 
life upon a thread, when boiling pitch 
had stood the test of centuries.” The 
prescribing of antimony made penal by 
an act of a French parlement, passed 
at the instance of a French college of 
medicine. Jesuit’s bark promptly re- 
jected by Protestant England, as a 
phase of the “mystery of iniquity.” 
Doctor Groenvelt ‘ committed to 
Newgate, by warrant of the president 
of the College of Physicians, for disco- 
vering the curative power of cantha- 
rides in dropsy.” Inoculation de- 
nounced by the medical faculty as a 
murderous folly; and by the theolo- 
gical, as an impious defiance of Provi- 
dence ; and the common people taught 
to hoot at Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
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tague, for introducing it. Vaccination 
ridiculed by the learned profession of 
medicine, and discovered by popular 
preachers of that day to be Antichrist. 
The Newtonian philosophy, encounter- 
ing the reception which Doctor Chal- 
mers, in his sonorous Tron-Church-bell 
style has so chronicled; “ authority 
scowled upon it, and taste was dis- 
gusted by it, and fashion was ashamed 
of it.” The project of lighting our 
cities with gas, declared by Wollaston 
as insane a one as would be the 
attempt “ to light London with a slice 
from the moon.” Atlantic steam navi- 
gation demonstrated by Dr. Lardner 
to be impossible. Percussion and 
auscultation treated by the doctors with 
ridicule,” with “ absolute indigna- 
tion,” with “ silent contempt,” pro- 
nounced, in grave medical lecture, 
* nonsense, or worse,” and dismissed, 
one hoped, for ever, with the character 
of being “just the thing for Elliotson 
to rave about!”—the said Elliotson, for 
years after he published his work on 
prussic acid, “ not only ill-spoken-of, 
for recommending what was useless, 
but condemned for using dangerous 
poisons.” These cases (and they might 
be reinforced with a host of similar 
ones) would almost justify the suspi- 
cion, that bigotry is not the exclusive 
characteristic of one of the “ learned 
professions,” that there exists a feel- 
ing which we might name “ odium 
collegiale,” of which the much-decried 
odium theologicum is only a modifica- 
tion ; that medical men, as a class, 
are not one whit less narrow than 
priests; are, with far less excuse, 
(inasmuch as they do not claim for 
their system the authority of a divine 
revelation,) quite as ready as these to 
reject, as bearing in its very novelty 
evidence of its heretical character, 
every thing new in therapeutic doctrine 
or practice—every thing implying that 
the existing state of their science still 
leaves room for further development, 
still admits a possibility of progress— 
perhaps of correction. 

The cases reported by Mr. Lang 
are, perhaps, as interesting as any that 
have as yet presented themselves in 
these countries, but they are too long 
to be transferred to these pages: that 
of the “ Mesmeriser Mesmerised” is 
extremely pleasant. The little volume 
will well repay an attentive perusal. 





To England. 


TO ENGLAND. 


WRITTEN IN INDIA. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! I pine to hear once more 

The dashing of the ocean-spray against thy rocky shore ; 

To feel the fresh and cooling breeze bring health upon its wings, 
And press the emerald turf again where many a daisy springs. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! how often in my dreams 

The scenes I lov’d in youth return—thy wooded hills, thy streams, 
The chalky cliffs that towering rise above the sandy shore, 

The beacon light to warn the ship where furious breakers roar. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! ah! how can I forget 

The places where, a merry band, so often we have met ; 

When shouts of laughter told of hearts unconscious of a care, 
And free from all the sorrow that their after-years must bear. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! where are those children now, 
With eyes of light, and shining hair that wav’d o’er each fair brow ? 
Where are the little feet that once so lightly bounded on, 
Unwearied, all the livelong day, that aye too soon was gone ? 


My fatherland! my fatherland! there’s one of that bright band 

An exile pining to behold once more thy sea-girt land ; 

With yearning heart, and saddened brow, and drooping, wasted form, 
That long hath bowed beneath the weight of many a pelting storm. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! another of that group 

Hath left thy shore to hearken to the Indian’s wild war-whoop ; 

Hath pierced the forest’s gloom, and heard the thund’ring waterfall, 
And watch’d the star's calm light shine down between the pine-trees tall. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! another laughing boy, 

With bright blue eyes, and dauntless heart, all full of tameless joy, 
Hath made the sea his home, and dares the ocean’s wildest rage, 
And happiest feels when wind and waves their wildest conflict wage. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! all, all dispersed are they, 

And ne’er perchance may see the home where pass’d their childhood gay, 
But unforgot that happy home through each vicissitude, 

So deeply are their hearts with pleasant memories imbued. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! oh! should they ever meet, 

Once more upon thy verdant plains, and hold communion sweet, 

Though sadly chang’d each form and face, and chill’d each time-worn heart, 
From such deep happiness as this they ne'er again could part. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! my thoughts are all of thee, 

And of the fondly lov’d ones whom I never more may see ; 

I cannot feel I have a home within this torrid clime, 

Despite the palm-trees’ waving grace, and fragrant blossom’d lime. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! there’s not a priceless gem 
That sparkles in an Eastern monarch’s glitt’ring diadem, 
Would tempt me to forego the hope that I may press once more 
Thy mossy turf, and shady lanes, and ocean-girded shore. 


A. A. L. 
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ARRAH NEIL: 


TIMES OF OLD. 


BY G. P, R. JAMES, ESQ. 
Author of “ Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” &c. &c, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ar the door of Captain Barecolt’s 
room, Nancy put the candle in his hand, 
and made him a low courtesy, which 
might be partly in answer to various 
civil speeches which the worthy and 
respectable gentleman had addressed 
to her as they went up stairs, partly as 
a hint that she did not intend to go 
any further in his company; for to say 
the truth, the nose of the tall captain 
was not at all prepossessing in Nancy’s 
eyes. 

“‘T want to speak de leetle word 
wid you, my dear,” said Captain Bare- 
colt, taking the candle. 

But the girl, however, only dropped 
him another courtesy, replying— 

“‘ Well, sir, what is it? Pray, be 
quick, for missis will want me.” 

“Tell me, my dear,” said Barecolt, 
lowering his voice, “what be dat gen- 
tleman dat I see come in just now? 
he who ware what you call teepsy ?” 

“Oh, he is a lodger, sir,” replied 
Nancy, turning round to go away. 

** Stop, stop,” said Barecolt, “ an- 
swer me de other leetle word. Have 
he got one young lady wid him ?” 

** Yes sir—no more,” replied Nancy. 

“ And in dis house?” asked Cap- 
tain Barecolt. 

“ Yes, sir,” rejoined the girl again ; 
¢just in there ;—he locks the door 
upon her, the old vermin,” she added, 
not at all approving such an abridg- 
ment of female liberty, and looking 
upon Mr. Dry as but little better than 
a Turk in the garb of a Calvinist. 

“Ah, he be de monstrous big 
rogue,” replied Barecolt. “I tought 
I see him before ; I know him, Nancee, 
I know him well for one extravagant 
great tief.” 

‘* He is not very extravagant here,” 
answered the maid; “ but I must go, 
sir, upon my word;” and, whisking 
round, she descended the stairs, at the 
foot of which her mistress called her 
into the little parlour, and inquired 
what that man had been saying to her. 

* Oh, he was asking about the gen- 


tleman in the chamberlain, ma’am,” 
was Nancy's reply ; “and he says he 
is an extravagant big thief—that he 
has seen him before, and knows him.” 

Mrs. White looked at Mr. O'Don- 
nell, and Mr. O'Donnell at Mrs. 
White, and then the landlady mur- 
mured—“ He is not far wrong, I 
fancy,” to which Mr. O'Donnell as- 
sented by a nod. 

In the mean while Captain Bare- 
colt entered his bed-chamber, set down 
the candle, and stretched his long 
limbs upon a chair, after which he 
fell into a fit of thought, not gloomy 
but profound. He was a man who 
loved adventures, as the reader is 
aware, and he saw a wonderful provi- 
sion of them before him, in which he 
hoped and expected to have an oppor- 
tunity of developing many of those 
vast and important qualities which he 
attributed to himself—wit, courage, 
cunning, presence of mind, dexterity 
of action, together with his wonderful 
powers of strategy, were all likely to 
have full means of displaying them- 
selves in the two-fold enterprise of de- 
livering Arrah Neil from the hands of 
Mr. Dry of Longsoaken, and Lord 
Beverly from the clutches of Sir John 
Hotham. He was well contented 
with what he had done already. To 
have cheated a governor of Hull, to 
have obtained his liberty in five mi- 
nutes, to have passed for a French- 
man, to have cast off the companion- 
ship of the embarrassing Mr. Jenkins, 
were feats of no light merit in his eyes; 
and he now proposed to go on, step 
by step, till he had reached the climax 
of accomplishment ; first using art, 
then daring, and crowning the whole 
by some brilliant display of courage, 
which would immortalise him in the 
eyes of the royalist party. 

After he had thus continued to 
think for about a quarter of an hour, 
and had arrived at the point of doubt- 
ing whether he was in fact Julius 
Cesar or Alexander the Great, with 
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some slight suspicion that he might be 
neither, but Henry IV. of France in- 
stead, he opened the door quietly, and 
without taking the candle, advanced 
to the head of the stairs, where, bend- 
ing down his head, he listened for a 
moment. There was a dull heavy 
sound of people talking, however; and 
a man’s voice was heard, though the 
words he used could not be distin- 
guished. 

“ Ay, that d d fellow is there 
still,” murmured Captain Barecolt ; 
“if he does not go soon, I'll walk 
down and cut his throat ;” but just as 
he was turning to go back to his own 
room, he heard the door of the little 
parlour—which as it closed with a 
pulley and a weight, announced its 
movements by a pee rattle— 
give indications of its being opened, 
and the voice of Mr. O'Donnell could 
be distinguished, as he marched out, 


os 

* The first thing to be done, how- 
ever, Mrs. White, is to get her out of 
this man’s hands.” 

Captain Barecolt waited till the 
Irishman’s footsteps sounded no longer 
in the hall, and then walking down 
stairs, proceeded straight into the little 
parlour, and, much to the astonish- 
ment of Mrs, White, seated himself 
before her, saying in good plain Eng- 
lish— 

*¢ I think so too, Mrs. White.” 

« Lord, sir, what do you mean?” 
asked the worthy landlady. 

* ] mean, ‘the first thing is to get her 
out of this man’s hands,’ Mrs. White ; 
so now let me have some supper, and 
I will tell you all about it.” 

* Dear me, sir !—Why this is very 
funny,” replied the landlady, with an 
agitated smoothing of the table-cloth, 
and a tremulous arranging of the jugs 
and plates ; “I didn’t know that any 
one heard what the gentleman said.” 

“But I did though, Mrs, White,” 
replied Barecolt; “loud words will 
always catch long ears.” 

« Why, lord, sir, you speak as good 
English as I do,” said Mrs. White. 

** To be sure I do,” answered Bare- 
colt ; “I should be a foo) if I didn’t. 
But now, my good lady, tell me if I 
ean trust you; for although my own 
life is a thing that I care nothing 
about, and is risked every day wherever 
it can be risked by shot and steel, in 
the breach and in the field, there is 
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much more to be perilled by any thing 
like rashness, than such a trifle as 
that. There’s this young lady's safety 
and liberty, and I can tell you, that 
there are a great many very high peo- 
ple, who would give no light reward 
to those who will set her free from 
this base caitiff who has got her.” 

* Dear me,” cried Mrs. White, « I 
wish I had known that before, for here 
have we been talking of nothing else 
for the last hour, Mr. O’Donnell and 
I. Do you know who she is, sir?” 

«* ] know more than I choose to say, 
Mrs. White,” replied Barecolt, who 
had made it the frst principle of his 
life, from soft childhood to rubicund 
maturity, never to confess ignorance 
of any thing, and who had frequently 
made a significant nod or a wise look 
pass for a whole volume of informa- 
tion; “but what I ask you is, can I 
trust you, Mrs. White ?—can I trust 
to your zeal, fidelity, and discretion ? 
as the Duke of Montmorenci asked 
me, when he was about to take arms 
for the deliverance of France from the 
tyranny of Richelieu. I made hima 
low bow, Mrs. White, laid my hand 
upon my heart, and said, ‘ Perfectly, 
monseigneur ;’ and if he had taken my 
advice, he would have now hada head 
upon his shoulders.” 

Lord have mercy,” exclaimed Mrs. 
White, overpowered with the grand 
and tragic ideas which her strange 
guest presented to her imagination, 
‘Oh, dear me, yes, sir; you can trust 
to me perfectly, I assure you. I 
would risk my house and every thing, 
rather than not set the poor dear girl 
free from that nasty old puritanical 
creature. Why, this was the very 
first house she came to after she came 
over from Ireland, though Mr. O’Don- 
nell says they went to Holland first to 
escape suspicion. Ay, and here her 
poor mother died.” 

“‘ Indeed,” said Captain Barecolt, 
drinking in all the tidings that he 
heard, “ I did not know that this was 
the house, Mrs. White. However Iam 
glad to hear it, a very good house 
it is and capital wine. You must 
know then, Mrs. White, since I can 
trust you fully, that I came into Hull 
for the express purpose of setting this 
young, lady free, and restoring her to 

er friends, Lord Walton and his sis- 
ter.” The worthy captain, as the 
reader will perceive, was never at a 
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loss for a lie, and indeed the habit of 
telling the exact truth had been so 
long abandoned, if ever it was pos- 
sessed, that the worthy professor of 
the sword might have found no slight 
difficulty in avoiding every shade of 
falsehood which his fertile imagination 
was continually offering him to embel- 
lish his various narratives withal. 
He had no particular object in de- 
ceiving Mrs. White, in regard to the 
real mode, manner, and object, of his 
visit to Hull; but it was his general 
practice to begin by telling the lie 
first, and leaving the truth as a sort 
of strong corps of reserve to fall 
back upon in case of need. 

* Dear me, sir,” cried Mrs. White, 
“why Mr. Jenkins told me that you 
were a Frenchman, who had come 
over to serve our poor good king 
against these parliamentary folks, that 
you had been taken prisoner, and now 
offer to serve the parliament.” 

« All a lie, all a lie, Mrs. White,” 
replied Captain Barecolt, “it is won- 
derful what lies people will tell when 
it is quite as easy to speak the truth. 
However, in saying I was a French- 
man, he knew no better, poor silly 
man, for I pretended to be so in order 
to carry on my schemes the better. 
But as I see you are true to the royal 
cause, I will let you know that I am 
an officer in the king’s service, and 
have no intention whatever of being 
any thing else. Neither must you 
suppose, Mrs. White, that I come 
here as a spy, for although I hold 
that, upon certain occasions, the office 
of spy may become honourable, yet it 
is not one that I would willingly fill— 
so now, Mrs. White, as I said before, 
let me have some supper, and then 
tell me what is to be done for the de- 
liverance of this young lady ?” 

Captain Barecolt had risen wonder- 
fully in the estimation of Mrs. White 
within the last five minutes ; and, such 
is the effect of our mental — 
upon our = faculties, that she 
besa to think him by no means so 
ugly a man as he had at first appeared, 
his nose reduced itself into very tole- 
rable and seemly eye in her 
eyes, the redness thereof became no- 
thing more than a pleasant glow, and 
his tall figure and somewhat long un- 
gainly limbs, acquired an air of dig- 
nity and command which Mrs. White 
thought very striking. 
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Bustling about then she prepared 
té supply him with the comfortable 
things of this life with "great good- 
will, and was struck with considerable 
admiration at the vigour and pertina- 
city with which he assailed the viands 

laced before him. She was obliged 
indeed to call to Nancy to bring a fresh 
supply. But Captain Barecolt made 
a significant sign by laying his finger 
on the side of his nose, which organ 
might be considered indeed as a 
sort of telegraph erected by nature 
with a view to such signals; and he 
afterwards reminded her, in a low 
voice, that his incognito must be kept 
up with all others but herself. 

** You are the only confidant I shall 
make in the town of Hull,” he ad- 
ded ; “one confederate is quite suffi- 
cient for a man of genius, and to 
every body else Iam de same Captaine 
Jersval dat came over from France to 
help de king, but be now villing to 
help de parliament.” 

“ Lawk, sir, how well you do it,” 
cried the landlady ; “ but I think you 
are very right not to tell any one but 
me, for they are a sad prying, gossip- 
ing race in the town of Hull, and you 
might soon have your secret blown all 
over the place. But as to poor Miss 
Arrah, sir, I really do not know what 
is to be done. I can see very well 
that Mr. O’Donnell knows more about 
her than he chooses to say, and I can 
find that it was through him that the 
poor lady, her mother, held her com- 
munications with Ireland. He won't 
tell me who she is though, or what was 
her father’s name, orher mother’s either, 
though I tried to pump him as hard 
as I could. Perhaps you, sir, may be 
able to tell me ?” 

“ There is such a thing as discre- 
tion, Mrs. White,” said Captain Bare- 
colt with a sagacious air ; but suspect- 
ing that Mrs. White had some doubts 
regarding him and his knowledge of 
Arrah, and was only trying to ascer- 
tain how far his information a 
her ne extended, he added, “ 
suppose the young lady is in bed by 
this time ; but I should be glad, Mrs. 
White, if you would take the first 
opportunity of telling her that one of 
the gentlemen who accompanied Lord 
Walton from Bishop’s Merton, is now 
in Hull, and will not quit the place 
without setting her free.” 

“Qh, bless you, sir, I daresay she 
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is not in bed,” answered Mrs. White, 
“and if she be, J should not mind wak- 
ing her to tell her such good news as 
that—I'll go directly,” she continued, 
shaking her bunch of keys signifi- 
cantly. The old hunx locks the 
door and takes away the key, and then 
gets as drunk as a beast, so that she 
might starve for that matter; but I 
can always get in notwithstanding.” 

“Ay, ay,” answered Barecolt, “a 
landlady is nothing without her pass- 
key, so run and make use of it, there’s 
a dear woman ; and if the young lady's 
up, I will go and see her now; if she 
is not, it must be to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Mrs. White was absent for about 
five minutes, during which time Cap- 
tain Barecolt continued his attack 
upon the cold beef, so that by the time 
the worthy landlady returned, the vast 
sirloin looked as if a mammoth had 
been feeding on it. 

“Oh, dear, sir,” cried Mrs. White, 
“she is so glad to hear that you are 
here ! and she would fain get up and 
go away with you this very night ; but 
1 told her that couldn't be, for the 
gates are closed and locked.” 

“Locks are nothing to me, Mrs. 
White,” replied the Captain, with a 
sublime look, “and gates disappear be- 
fore my hand as if they were made of 
pasteboard. Did I not, withasingle pe- 


CHAPTER 


« Come, sir, you must get up,” said 
an officer of the garrison, standing 
beside the Earl of Beverley, to whom 
we must now return, as he lay on the 
floor of the little cabin affecting to be 
still suffering from sickness. ‘ You 
must get up and come with me, for 
we've got a lodging prepared for you 
hard by here.” 

The earl pretended scarcely to un- 
derstand him, and made some answer 
in broken English, which, though it 
was not quite so well assumed as the 
jargon of Captain Barecolt, was suffi- 
ciently like the language of a foreigner 
to keep up the character he had taken 
upon himself. 

«Come, come, you must get up,” 
reiterated the officer, taking him by 
the arm ; and slowly, and apparently 
feebly, the earl arose and suffered the 
other to lead him upon deck. _ It was 
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tard blow, open the Porte Nantoise 
of Aneenis, which weighed three tons 
weight, and took two men to move it 
on its hinges ?” 

** Lord ha’ mercy, sir,” exclaimed 
Mrs. White, “ why you areas bad as 
Sampson.” 

“A great deal worse,” replied the 
Captain ; “ but however, I could not 
go to-night, for there’s other business 
to be done first.” 

“Oh, ay, yes, sir,” she said, “ to get 
the papers, for I do not know whether 
you are aware that that old puritani- 
cal wretch has got all the papers and 
things out of poor Sargeant Neil's 
cottage. At least we think so, and I’ 
don’t doubt in the least that all about 
poor Miss Arrah is to be found 
there.” 

« Nor IL either,” answered Barecolt, 
“nor I either, Mrs. White—but can 
I see the young lady to-night, or must 
I wait for to-morrow?” 

“She will be up'in a few minutes, 
sir,” answered the worthy landlady. 
“She would not hear of waiting, 
though I told her I could easily get 
the old man out of the way to-mor- 
row, by sending him a wild goose 
chase after Hugh O’Donnell.” 

“* Well then,” said Barecolt, “you go 
and see when she is ready, and, in the 
mean time, I’ll finish my supper.” 


XVIII. 


by this time dark, but several persons 
with lanterns in their hands were wait- 
ing at the top of the hatchway; and 
guarded and lighted by them, the earl 
was led from the vessel into the town, 
and thence to a small building near 
the city wall, pierced for musketry, 
and having a little platform at the top- 
on which was mounted a single can- 
non. On the side next to the town 
appeared a door and three windows, 
and before the block-house, as it was 
termed, a sentinel was already march- 
ing up and down, in expectation of 
the arrival of the prisoner; but it was 
with some difficulty that the door was 
opened to give entrance to the party 
which now approached. The aspect 
of the place to which the earl was to 
be consigned, was certainly not very 
inviting, especially seen by the light of 
lanternsin a dark night; and the inner 
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room to which the guard led him 
afforded but little means of rendering 
himself comfortable within those damp 
and narrow walls. A bed was there, 
a table, and a chair, but nothing else; 
and Lord Beverley, still maintaining 
his character, made various exclama- 
tions in French upon the treatment to 
which the people of Hull thought fit 
to subject an officer and a gentleman. 

“You shall have some meat and 
beer presently,” replied the officer, 
who understood a few words of the 
language the prisoner spoke, “but as to 
a fire, mounseer, that you can’t have, 
because there is no fire-place you see.” 

The earl shrugged his shoulders 
with a look of discontent, but pre- 
pared to make the best of his situation ; 
and as soon as the meat and beer, 
which they had promised, was brought, 
the key turned in the lock, and he was 
left alone, he sat down by the light 
of the lantern with which they had 
provided him, to meditate over his 
present condition and his future plans, 
with the peculiar turn of mind which 
we have attempted to depict in some 
of the preceding pages. 

“This is not a pleasant consum- 
mation,” he said to himself, “ either 
as regards the king’s service, or my 
safety. However, out of the cloud 
comes lightning, from the depths 
of night bursts forth the sun, all 
bright things are preceded by dark- 
ness, and the shadow that is upon me 
may give place to light. Even here, 
perhaps, I may be enabled to do more 
for the cause I have undertaken than 
if I had reached France. It must be 
tried at all events. There is nothing 
like boldness, though one cannot well 
be bold within these walls,” and he 
glanced his eyes over the narrow space 
in which he was confined, thinking 
with a somewhat sad smile, that there 
was but little room for the exercise of 
any of those energies which may be 
called the life of life. 

“It is a sad thing imprisonment,” 
he thought. “ Here the active being 
lies dead, and it is but the clay that 
lives. Vain every great design, fruit- 
less every intention and every effort, 
idle all speculation, empty every aspi- 
ration here! Cut off from all objects 
on which to exercise the powers of 
mind or body, the patriot and the 
traitor, the philosopher and the fool 
are equal—No,” he continued after 
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a moment’s pause, “ No, not so!— 
Truth and honour are happiness even 
in adungeon, and the grasp of intel- 
lect and imagination can reach beyond 
these walls, and bring within the nar- 
row limits of the prison materials to 
build mighty fabrics that the power 
of tyrants or enemies cannot over- 
throw. Did not Galileo leave upon 
the stones that surrounded him bright 
traces of the immortal spirit? Did 
he not in the cold cell wander by the 
powers of mind through all the glo- 
rious works of the Almighty, and tri- 
umph, even in chains, over the impo- 
tent malice of mankind? So may I 
too; but my first consideration [must 
be of things more immediate. How 
shall I deal with this man Hotham ? 
I do not think he would know me dis- 
guised as I am now—shall I attempt 
still to pass fora Frenchman? If I 
do, perhaps I doom myself to long im- 
prisonment—I wonder where my com- 
panion can be, and Ashburnham! ’Tis 
strange they are not placed in the same 
prison with myself. Pray heaven they 
have fared better, for though men say 
the more the merrier, yet I could not 
much wish any one to share such a 
lodging as this. I hope and trust that 
fellow Barecolt will put a guard upon 
his tongue. Well said the Hebrew 
king that it was an unruly member, 
and never did I know head in which 
it was less easily governed. He would 
not betray me, I do believe, but yet 
in his babble he may do more mischief 
than a less faithful man. Well, things 
must take their course. I cannot rule 
them, and I may as well supply the 
body’s wants since they have afforded 
me the means.” 

Thus thinking, he drew his chair to 
the table, and took some of the provi- 
sions which had been brought him, 
after which he again fell into a deep 
fit of thought, and then starting up, 
exclaimed aloud—* There is no use 
in calculating in such circumstances 
as these. None can tell what the next 
minute will bring forth, and the only 
plan is, to be prepared to take advan- 
tage of whatever may happen, for cir- 
cumstances must be hard indeed that 
will not permit a wise and quick-witted 
man to abate their evil, or to augment 
their good. So I will even go sleep 
as soon as I can; but methinks the 
moon is rising,” and, approaching the 
window, which was strongly barred, 
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he looked out for a few minutes, as the 
orbof night rose red and large through 
the dull and heavy air of Hull. 

« Where is sweet Annie Walton 
now,” he thought, “and whither is 
her dear bright mind wandering. Per- 
haps she is even now looking at the 
planet, and thinking of him who she 
believes far away. Yes, surely she 
will think of me. God's blessing on 
her ‘sweet heart, and may she soon 
know brighter days again, for these 
are sad ones. However, it is some 
consolation to know that she is un- 
aware of this misadventure. Well, I 
will go and try to sleep.” 

He then, after offering his prayers 
to God—for he was not one to forget 
such homage—cast himself down upon 
the bed without taking off his clothes, 
and in a few minutes was sound asleep. 
During the two preceding days he had 
undergone much fatigue, and had not 
closed an eye for eight and forty hours, 
so that at first his slumber was as 
profound as that of a peasant; but 
towards morning, imagination re-as- 
serted her power, and took possession 
of his senses even in sleep. 

He fancied that he was in Italy again, 
and that Charles Walton, looking as he 
had done in early youth, was walking 
beside him, along a terrace, where 
cypresses and urns of sculptured stone 
flanked the broad gravel-walk which 
overhung a steep precipice. What 
possessed him he knew not, but it 
seemed as if some demon kept whis- 
pering in his ear, to dare his loved 
companion to leap down; and though 
reluctant, he did so, knowing all the 
while that if his friend attempted it, 
he would infallibly perish. “ Charles,” 
he said, in the'wild perversity of the 
dreaming brain, “ dare you stand with 
me on the top of that low wall and 
jump down into the dell below.” 

« Whatever you do, I will do, Fran- 
cis,” the young nobleman seemed to 
reply, and without waiting for further 
discussion, they both approached the 
edge, mounted the low wall, and then 
leaped off together. The earl’s brain 
seemed to turn as he fell, and every 
thing reeled before his dizzy sight, ’till 
at length he suddenly found himself 
upon his feet at the bottom unhurt, 
and, instead of his friend, Annie Wal- 
ton standing beside him, in deep mourn- 
ing, inquiring, “ How could you be 


so rash, Francis?” 
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Before he could reply he woke, 
and gazing wildly round him, saw 
the sunshine of the early morning 
streaming through the window, and 
cheering even the gloomy aspect of 
the prison. 

“ This is a strange dream,” he 
thought, seating himself upon the edge 
of the bed, ont leaning his head upon 
his hands; “a mighty strange dream, 
indeed! Have I really tempted Charles 
Walton to take such a dangerous 
leap, in persuading him to draw the 
sword for his king? No, no! He 
could not avoid it—he was already 
prepared : and, besides, the voice of 
duty spoke by my lips. Whatever be 
the result to him or to me, I cannot 
blame myself for doing that which was 
right. Weak men judge even their 
own actions by the results, when, in 
fact, they should forget all but the 
motives—and when satisfied that they 
are just and sufficient, should leave all 
the rest in the hands of God. I will 
think of this no more. It is but folly :” 
and rising, he advanced to the window, 
before which he heard the sound of 
people's voices speaking. 

The surprise of Lord Beverley was 
not small at beholding straight before 
him, the long person and never-to-be- 
mistaken nose of Captain Deciduous 
Barecolt, standing side by side with 
Sir John Hotham, governor of Hull, 
and apparently upon terms of gracious 
intimacy with that officer. 

Barecolt was at that moment draw- 
ing, with the point of a cane upon the 
ground, a number of lines and angles, 
which seemed to the eyes of Lord 
Beverley very much like the plan of a 
fortification, while three stout soldiers, 
apparently in attendance upon the 
governor, stood at a little distance, 
and looked on in grave and respectful 
silence. Every now and then the wor- 
thy captain seized Sir John by the 
breast of his coat with all the exagge- 
rated gesticulation of a Frenchman, 
pointed to the lines he had drawn, held 
out his stick towards other parts of 
Hull, shrugged, grinned, and chat- 
tered, and then flew back to his de- 
monstration again, with the utmost 
appearance of zeal and good-will. 

« What, in the name of fortune, 
can the fellow be about!’ murmured 
the earl. “ He is surely not going to 
fortify Hull against the king! Weil, 
I suppose, if he do, it will be easily 
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taken. That is one comfort. But, on 
my word, he seems to have made great 
progress in Hotham’s good graces. 
I trust it is not at my expense—— 
No, no! He is not one of that sort 
of men. Folly and vice enough, but 
not dishonour. I have no small mind 
to try my eloquence on Hotham too,” 
continued the earl; “I do not think 
he is so far committed with the par- 
liament, as to be beyond recall to a 
sense of duty. He used to be a vain, 
as well as an ambitious man; and, 
perhaps, if one could but hold out to 
his vanity and ambition the prospect of 
great honour and advancement, as the 
reward for taking the first step towards 
healing the breaches in his country’s 
peace, by making submission to the 
king, he might be gained. It is worth 
the trial, and if it cost me my head, 
it shall be made.” 

Ashe thus pondered, the governor and 
Captain Barecolt walked slowly on, fol- 
lowed by the three soldiers ; andthe sen- 
tinel before the door of the block-house, 
re-commenced his perambulations. 
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** Hollo! monsieur,” cried Lord 
Beverley, from the window; and 
on the approach of the soldier, he 
explained to him in a mixed jargon of 
French and English, that he much 
wished to have an interview with the 
governor, adding, that if it were 
granted, he might communicate some- 
thing to Sir John Hotham, which he 
would find of great importance. 

“ Why, there he stands,” cried 
the soldier, “talking with the other 
Frenchman,” and he pointed with his 
hand to a spot which the earl could 
not see, but where the governor had 
again paused to listen to Captain Bare- 
colt’s plans and devices. 

« Allez, allez! tell him!” cried 

Lord Beverley; and the man imme- 
diately hastened to give the mes- 
sage. 
In about three minutes he returned, 
saying, “he will send for you in an 
hour or two, monsieur; and in the 
mean time, here comes your breakfast 
piping hot.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


More than an hour went by, without 
Lord Beverley hearing any thing far- 
ther from the governor—and he was 
sitting at the table, meditating over 
his scheme, when his ear caught the 
sound of voices without. 

*¢ Ah, here comes the messenger,” 
he thought, “ to summon me to Ho- 
tham’s presence ;” but the moment 
after, he distinguished the tones of his 
worthy companion, Barecolt, who 
exclaimed, apparently addressing the 
sentinel, “ But I must see de block- 
house, I tell you, sair, it be part of my 
dutee to see de block-house, and here 
be de wordy Capitaine Jenkin, one 
man of de big respectability, who tell 
you de same ting.” 

Captain Jenkins grumbled a word 
or two in confirmation of Barecolt’s 
assertion; but the sentinel adhered 
steadfastly to his point, and said that 
the mounseer might do what he pleased 
with the outside of the place, but 
should not set his foot within the doors 
without a special order from the go- 
vernor, under his own hand. 

Of this permission, limited as it 
was, Barecolt hastened to take advan- 
tage; and having previously ascer- 


tained that his companion, Jenkins, 
did not understand one word of the 
French language, he approached the 
window, at which he had caught sight 
of the face of Lord Beverley, and 
which was open, declaring that he 
must look into the inside at all events. 

The moment he was near, however, 
he said to the prisoner, rapidly, but 
in a low tone, “ What can be done to 
get you out?” 

He spoke in French, and the earl 
answered in the same tongue, “ No- 
thing that I know; but be ready to 
help me at a moment's notice. Where 
are you to be found ?” 

** At the Swan Inn,” replied Bare- 
colt, “but I will be with you in the 
course of this night—I have a plan in 
my head;” and seeing that Captain 
Jenkins, who had been speaking a 
word or two to the sentinel, was now 
approaching, he walked on, and busied 
himself with examining the rest of the 
building. 

Not long after he was gone, the 
earl was summoned before the gover- 
nor ; and with one of the train-bands 
on each side—for, at this time, Hull 
could boast of no other garrison—he 
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was led from the block-house to Sir 
John Hotham’s residence. After being 
conducted up a wide flight of stairs, 
he was shown into the same large room 
in which the examination of Barecolt 
had taken place. On the present occa- 
sion, however, to the surprise, and 
somewhat to the dismay of the earl, he 
found the room half filled with people, 
many of whom he knew—and for an 
instant forgetting how completely he 
was disguised, he thought that all his 
scheme must now fall to the ground, 
and his immediate discovery take place. 

The cold and strange looks, however, 
that were turned upon him, both by 
Hotham himself, and several of the 
officers, to whom the earl was person- 
ally known, soon restored his confi- 
dence, and showed him that he was 
far better disguised than he had ima. 
gined. Never losing his presence of 
mind for a single instant, he advanced 
at once to Sir John Hotham, and made 
him a low bow, asking if he were the 
governor? The answer, of course, 
was in the affirmative, and Hotham 
proceeded to question him in French, 
which he spoke with tolerable fluency. 
With never-failing readiness the earl 
answered all his questions, giving a 
most probable account of himself, and 
stating that he had come over from 
France with recommendations for the 
king, in the hope of getting some im- 
portant command, as it was expected 
every day at the French court that 
Charles would be obliged to have re- 
course to arms against his parliament. 

Several of the gentlemen present, 
who had either been really at the court 
of France very lately, or pretended to 
have been so, stepped forward to ask 
a good number of questions of the 
prisoner, which were not very conve- 
nient for him to answer. He con- 
tinued to parry them, however, with 

eat dexterity for some time ; but at 
ength finding that this sort of cross- 
examination could not go on much 
longer, without leading to his detec- 
tion, he turned suddenly to Sir John 
Hotham, and asked him in a low voice 
if the guard had given him the mes- 
sage which he had sent. 

« Yes,” replied the governor, “TJ 
received the message ; what is it you 
have to communicate?” 

“Something, sir, for your private 
ear,” continued the earl, still speaking 
in French; “a matter which you will 
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find of much importance, and which 
_ will not regret to have known; 
ut I can only discover it to you if 
you grant me an interview with you 
alone.” 

“Faith, I must hear more about 
you, sir, before I can do that,” replied 
Hotham. ‘Come hither with me, 
and I will speak to you for a moment 
in the window.” 

Thus saying, he led the way to the 
further end of the room, where a deep 
bay-window looked out over the town. 
The distance from the rest of the com- 
pany was considerable, and the angle 
of the wall insured that no distinct 
sound could reach the other part of 
the hall; but still Lord Beverley 
determined, if possible, to obtain a 
greater degree of privacy, for he knew 
not what might be the effect of the 
sudden disclosure he was about to 
make upon Sir John Hotham. 

“ Can I not speak with you in an- 
other room, sir?” he asked, still using 
the French tongue. 

“ That is quite impossible,” an- 
swered Sir John Hothain; “you can 
say what you have to say here. Speak 
low, and no ears but mine will hear 

ou.” 

The earl looked down, and then 
raising his eyes suddenly to the gover- 
nor’s face, he said in English— 

“Do you know me, Sir John Ho- 
tham ?” 

The governor started, and looked at 
him attentively for a moment or two, 
but then replied in a decided tone— 

* No, I do not.” 

‘* Well, then,” replied the earl, “ I 
will try whether 1 know Sir John 
Hotham ; and whether he be the same 
man of honour I have always taken 
him to be. You see before you, sir, 
the Earl of Beverley, and you are well 
aware that the activity I have dis- 
played in the service of the king, and 
the number of persons whom I have 
brought over to his interest, by show- 
ing them that, whatever might be the 
case in times past, their duty to their 
king and their country is now the 
same—you are aware, I say, that these 
causes have rendered the parliament 
my implacable enemies; and I do be- 
lieve, that in confiding, as I do this 
day to you, instead of keeping up the 
disguise that I have maintained hi- 
therto, I place myself in the hands of 
one who is too much a gentleman to 
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give me up to the fury of my adver- 
saries.”” 

The astonishment which appeared 
on Sir John Hotham’s face, while the 
earl was making this communication, 
might have attracted the attention of 
his son, and the rest of the company, 
had not his back been fortunately 
turned towards them. He gazed ear- 
nestly on the earl’s countenance, how- 
ever, and at once recollecting his fea- 
tures, wondered that he had not dis- 
covered him at once. So transparent 
did the disguise seem as soon as he had 
the secret, that he could scarcely per- 
suade himself that the other gentle- 
men present would be long deceived, 
and he was only anxious to get the 
earl out of the room as soon as pos- 
sible, as he was determined to justify 
the honourable character attributed to 
him. 

“Say no more, say no more, sir,” he 
replied, smoothing down his counte- 
nance as best he might; “ we cannot 
talk upon this subject now. Rest sa- 
tisfied, however, that you will not be 
sorry for the trust you have reposed in 
me, and will find me the same man as 
you supposed. I will see you again 
in private whenever I may meet with 
a convenient opportunity ; but in the 
mean time I am afraid you must con- 
tent yourself with the poor accommoda- 
tion which you have, for any change in 
it would beget suspicion ; and I have 
shrewd and evil eyes upon me here, so 
I must now send you away at once. 
Here, guard,” he continued, “ take the 
prisoner back. Let him be well used, 
and provided with all things necessary, 
but at the same time have a strict eye 
upon him, and suffer no one to com- 
municate with him but myself.” 

Lord Beverley bowed and withdrew, 
and Hotham, with strong signs of agi- 
tation still in his countenance, re- 
turned to his companions, saying— 

‘«* That Frenchman is a shrewd fel- 
low, and knows more of the queen’s 
councils than I could have imagined : 
but I must go and write a despatch to 
the parliament, for he has told me 
things that they will be glad to know; 
and I trust that in a few days I shall 
learn more from him still.” 

Thus speaking, he retired from the 
hall, and one of the gentlemen pre- 
sent inquired of another who was 
standing near— 

« Did you not think that what they 
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were saying just now in the window, 
sounded very like English 2?” 

* Oh,” replied Colonel Hotham, 
‘my father’s French has quite an 
English tone. He changes the words, 
it is true, but not the accent.” 

In the mean while the earl was car- 
ried back to the block-house, and to- 
wards evening he received a few words, 
written on a scrap of paper, telling 
him that the governor would be with 
him about ten o'clock that night. 

This was a mark of favour and 
consideration which Lord Beverley 
scarcely expected, notwithstanding the 
difference of rank between himself 
and Sir John Hotham, and the pro- 
mises of honourable dealing which the 
latter had made. There were also 
signs of a willingness to attend to his 
comfort, which were even more con- 
solatory, in the conclusions he drew 
from them, than in the acts themselves. 
Poor Sinbad the sailor, when he fell 
into the hands of the cannibal blacks, 
looked upon all the good cheer that 
they placed before him, as merely the 
means employed to fatten him, pre- 
vious to killing and eating him; but 
as we have never had such anthropo- 
phagous habits in Great Britain, even 
during the great rebellion itself, when 
the earl saw sundry much more sa- 
voury dishes provided for his dinner 
than he had hitherto been favoured 
with, and a bottle of very good wine 
to wash them down withal, he received 
them as a mark of the governor’s good 
intentions, and an indication that there 
was some probability of his imprison- 
ment coming to an end by a more plea- 
sant process than a walk to the scaf- 
fold. 

He eat and drank then with re- 
newed hope, and saw the sun go down 
with pleasure, totally forgetting Cap- 
tain Barecolt’s promise to see him at 
night, which, if he had remembered 
it might have somewhat disturbed his 
serenity. 

I know not whether the people of 
Hall are still a tribe early in their ha- 
bits; but certainly such was the case 
in those days; and towards nine 
o'clock, or a little after, the noises of 
a great town began to die away, and 
silence to resume her reign through 
the place. The watch, who had a pu- 
ritanical horror of every thing like 
merriment, as the reader may have in 
some degree perceived, took care to 
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suffer neither shouting nor brawling 
in the streets of the good city after 
dark ; and though from the windows 
of the room in which he was confined, 
the noble earl saw many a lantern pass 
along, it was still with a sober and 
steady pace ; and with his usual ima- 
ginative activity of mind, he amused 
himself with fancying the character 
and occupation of the various persons 
who thus flitted before his eyes, with 
many a comment and meditative reflec- 
tion upon every thing in man’s fate 
and nature. The lanterns, however, 
like the sounds, grew less and less fre- 
quent, and near a quarter of an hour 
had passed, without his seeing one, 
when at length the clock of the neigh- 
bouring church slowly struck the hour 
of ten, pausing long upon every dull tone 
which seemed like the voice of Time 
regretting the minutes that had flown. 

In about ten minutes more, the 
sentry before the block-house chal- 
lenged some one who approached ra- 
ther nearer than he thought proper to 
his post. A signal word was given in 
reply, and the next moment the sounds 
of bolts being withdrawn, and keys 
turned in the lock were heard, an- 
nouncing the approach of a visitor. 
The opening door, as the earl ex- 
pected, showed the stout and some- 
what heavy person of Sir John Ho- 
tham, who entered with a sort of fur- 
tive look behind him, as if he were 
afraid of being watched. 

“ Keep at some distance in front,” 
he said, turning to the guard; “and 
do not let any one, coming from the 
side of my house, approach within a 
hundred yards.” Thus saying, he 
shut the door of the room, locked it, 
and put the key in his pocket; then 
turning to the prisoner he observed— 
“It is a canvtile thing, my lord, to 
have nothing but spies about one, and 
yet such is my case. I do not know 
what I have done to deserve this.” 

‘It is the most natural thing in the 
world, Sir John,” said the earl, shak- 
ing him warmly by the hand ; “ when 

rverse, rash, and rebellious men 
Law that they have to deal with a 
gentleman of honour, who, however 
much he may be attached to liberty, is 
well disposed towards his sovereign, 
they naturally suspect, and spy upon 

him.” 
“ You judge me rightly, my lord— 
you" judge me rightly,” replied Sir 


John Hotham; “I have always been 
a friend equally to my country and my 
king ; and deeply do I lament the dis- 
cord which has arisen between his ma- 
jesty and the parliament. But I see 
you understand my conduct well, my 
lord, and need not be told that I en- 
tertain very different principles from 
the men who have driven things into 
this strait. I vow to God I have al- 
ways entertained the highest affection 
and sense of duty towards his majesty, 
and lament deeply to think that my 
refusing to open the gates of Hull, 
when the king demanded entrance, 
will always be considered as the be- 
ginning, and perhaps the cause of this 
civil war, whereas I did it in my own 
defence. ; 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the earl. 
“The king is not aware that such is 
the case; for when many people as- 
sured his majesty, that there must 
have been some error in the business, 
he has replied often, ‘ God grant it be 
so; for I always held Sir John Hotham 
to be a man of singular uprightness, 
and well-affected towards myself, un- 
til he ventured to shut his gates in his 
king’s face.” 

‘* Ay, sir,” exclaimed the governor, 
“both the king and I have been greatly 
deceived; and I will now tell you what 
I never told to any one, which I will 
beseech you, when we find means to 
set you free, to report to his majesty, 
that he may judge favourably of me. 
There were certain men, whom I have 
since discovered to be arrant knaves, 
and employed by the more furious per- 
sons of the parliament to deceive me, 
who assured me, with every protesta- 
tion of concern for my safety, that it 
was the king’s ‘intention, as soon as he 
got into Hull, to hang me without 
form of trial, farther than a mere 
summary court-martial.” 

«It was false, sir; it was false alto- 
gether, I assure you,” replied the earl. 
* Nothing was ever further from the 
king’s intention.” 

“IT know it—I know it now,” an- 
swered Sir John Hotham; “but I 
believed it at the time. However, to 
speak of what more nearly concerns 
you, my lord, I came hither to tell you, 
that as you have so frankly put your- 
self in my hands, I will in no degree 
betray your trust; and I much wish 
you to consider in what way, and upon 
what pretext, I can set you at liberty, 
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so that you may safely go whitherso- 
ever you will. But there is one thing 
you must remember, that the secret 
of who and what you are, and of my 
wish to treat you kindly, must be kept 
inviolably between you and me; for 
there is not a man here whom I can 
trust ; and especially not my own son, 
who is one of the worst and most evil- 
intentioned men, towards the king and 
his own father, in all the realm.” 

« The only way that I can see,” re- 
plied the earl, “ will be for me to pass 
for a Frenchman still; and for you to 
make it appear, that I am willing to 
purchase my liberty by giving you, at 
once, some information regarding his 
majesty's designs, and obtaining more 
for you hereafter. But so sure am | 
of your good intentions towards me, 
that I fear not to remain here several 
days, if I may but hope that through 
my poor mediation, you and the king 
may be reconciled to each other. It 
is, indeed, a sad and terrible thing, 
that a handful of ill-disposed men, 
such as those who now rule in the 
parliament, should be able to over- 
whelm this country with bloodshed 
and devastation, when the king him- 
self is willing to grant his people 
every thing that they can rightly and 
justly demand; and moreover, that 
they should have the power, when 
their intention is clearly, not alone to 
overthrow this or that monarch, but 
to destroy and abolish monarchy itself, 
to involve gentlemen of high esteem, 
such as yourself, in acts which they 
abhor, and which must first prove dis- 
astrous to the country, and ultimately 
destructive to themselves. Do not 
let them deceive you, Sir John,” he 
continued: “this struggle can have 
but one termination, as you will plainly 
see if you consider a few points. You 
cannot for a moment doubt, that the 
turbulence and exactions of these men 
have already alienated from them the 
affections of the great body of the 

eople. The king is now at the 
ead of a powerful force, which is 
daily increasing. A great supply of 
ammunition and arms has just been 
received. The fleet is entirely at his 
disposal, and ready to appear before 
any place against which he may direct 
it. And, although he is unwilling to 
employ foreign troops against his re- 
bellious subjects till the last extremity, 
yet you must evidently perceive that 
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every prince in Christendom is per- 
sonally interested in supporting his 
“majesty, and will do it as soon as 
asked. Nay, more: I will tell you 
what is not generally known, that the 
Prince of Orange is now preparing to 
come over, at the head of his army ; 
and you may well suppose that his 
first stroke will be at Hull, which can- 
not resist him three days.” 

Sir John Hotham looked somewhat 
bewildered and confounded by all 
these arguments, and exclaimed in a 
musing tone, ** How is it to be done? 
—that is the only question, How is it 
to be done ?” 

“ If you mean, Sir John,” continued 
Lord Beverley, “ how is peace to be re, 
stored to the country, methinks it may 
be easily done; but first I would have 
you consider, what glory and renown 
would accrue to that man who should 
ward off all these terrible events; who, 
by his sole power and authority, and by 
setting a noble example to his country- 
men, should pave the way toa reconci- 
liation between King Charles and his 
parliament ; and at the same time se- 
cure the rights and liberties of the 
people and the stability of the throne, 
I will ask you if you are not sure, 
that both monarch and people, seeing 
themselves delivered from the horrors 
of a civil war, would not join in over- 
whelming him with honours and 
rewards of all kinds, and whether his 
name would not descend to posterity 
as the preserver of his country. You 
are the man, Sir John Hotham, who 
can do all this. You are the man who 
can obtain this glorious name. The 
surrender of Hull to the king would 
at once remedy the mistakes committed 
on both parts, would crush the civil 
war in the egg, would strengthen the 
gue intentions of all the wise and 

etter men in the parliament, would 
make the whole country rise as one 
man, to cast off the treason in which 
it has unwillingly taken part; and for 
my own self I can only say, that men 
attribute to me some influence, both 
with the king and queen, and that all 
which I do possess should be employed 
to obtain for you due recompense for 
the services you have rendered your 
country.” 

Hotham was evidently touched and 
moved ; for so skilfully had the earl 
introduced every subject that could 
affect the various passions of which he 
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was susceptible, that at every word 
some new pleader had risen up in the 
bosom of the governor, to advocate 
the same course that Lord Beverley 
was urging. Now it was fear that 
spoke; now hope; now anger at the 
suspicions entertained by the parlia- 
ment; now expectations from the 
king. Pride, vanity, ambition, all had 
their word ; and good Sir John’s face 
betrayed the agitation and wavering 
of his mind, so that the earl was in 
no slight hope of speedily gaining one 
of the most important converts that 
could be made to the royal cause, when 
to the surprise of both, the door of 
the chamber in which they were was 
violently shaken from without, and a 
voice was heard muttering, with a 
tremendous oath :— 

“They have taken the key out: 
curse me if I don’t force the lock off 
with my dagger.” 

Sir John Hotham started and look- 
ed toward the door with fear and tre- 
pidation, for he expected nothing less 
than to see the face of his son, or 
some other of the violent men, who had 
been sent down by the parliament ; 
and to say truth, not the countenance 
of a personage, whose appearance in 
his own proper person is generally de- 
precated by even those who have the 
closest connection with him “ sub 
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rosa,” could have been more unplea- 
sant to the governor of Hull. The 
Earl of Beverley started too, with no 
very comfortable feelings; for, not 
only was he unwilling to have his con- 
versation at that moment interrupted, 
but moreover, dear reader, he recog- 
nised at once the tones of the mag- 
nanimous Captain Barecolt. 

“It is my son, on my life!” cried 
Hotham, in a low tone. ‘ What, in 
the fiend’s name, is to be done? This 
insolence is insufferable; and yet I 
would give my right hand not to be 
found here! Hark, on my life, he is 
forcing the lock!” 

“‘ Stay, stay!” whispered the earl. 
* Get behind the bed; but first give 
me the key. I pledge you my word, 
Sir John, not even to attempt an es- 
cape ; and moreover, to send this per- 
son away without discovering you. 
Leave him to me—leave him to me. 
You may trust me!” 

* Oh, willingly — willingly,” cried 
Sir John, giving him the key, and 
drawing back behind the bed. “For 
heaven’s sake, do not let him find 
me !” 

The earl took the key, and ap- 
proached the door ; but before we re- 
late what followed, we must turn for 
a moment to explain the sudden ap- 
pearance of Captain Barecolt. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Cartan Barecort was not, according 
to the old proverb, like a garden full of 
weeds—for, although he was undoubt- 
edly a man of words, he was also a 
man of deeds, as the reader may have 
already remarked, and the deeds which 
he had performed since we last left 
him sitting in the parlour of Mrs. 
White, were manifold and various, 
His first expedition was to the cham- 
ber of Arrah Neil, where the worth 
landlady’s sense of decorum, as well 
as her privilege of curiosity, kept her 
present during the conference. 

Poor Arrah, although at one time 
she certainly had not been impressed 
with the deepest sense of the personal 
merits of Captain Deciduous Barecolt, 
had seen enough of his conduct in the 
skirmish, which took place at the 
bridge, to entertain a much higher 
respect for him than before, and even 


had not such been the case, there is 
something in the very sight of persons 
whom we have beheld in companion- 
ship with those we love, which, by 
awakening sweet associations—those 
pleasant door-keepers of the heart— 
renders their presence cheering to us 
in the hour of misfortune and distress. 
Mrs. White, too, upon Captain Bare- 
colt’s own statement, had assured 
Arrah, that he came expressly to de- 
liver her; and she looked upon her 
escape from the clutches of Mr. Dry, 
as now quite certain, with the aid of 
the good landlady, and the more vigo- 
rous assistance of Barecolt’s long arm, 
and long sword. She greeted him 
gladly, then, and witha bright smile ; 
but Barecolt, when he now saw her, 
could scarcely believe that she was the 
same person with whom he had 
marched two days during the advance 
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from Bishop's Merton, not alone from 
the change of her dress, though that 
of course made a very great difference ; 
but from the look of intelligence and 
mind, which her whole countenance 
displayed, and from the total absence 
of that lost and bewildered expression, 
which had been before so frequently 
present on her face. Her great beauty, 
which had then been often clouded by 
that strange shadow that we have 
so frequently mentioned, was now 
lighted up like a fair landscape, first 
seen in the dim twilight of the morn- 
ing, when the sun rises upon it in all 
the majesty of light. 

* Do not be the least afraid, my 
dear young lady,” said Captain Bare- 
colt, after the first congratulations of 
their meeting were over, and he had 
quieted down his surprise and admi- 
ration. Do not be at all afraid. 
I will deliver you, if the gates should 
be guarded by fiery dragons. Not 
only have I a thousand times accom- 
plished enterprizes to which this of 
circumventing the dull burgesses of 
Hullis no more than eating the mites 
of a cheese off the point of a knife ; 
but here we have to assist us good 
Mrs. White, one of the most excellent 
women that ever lived upon the face 
of this earth. It is true, I have but 
had the pleasure and honour of her 
acquaintance for the space of one hour 
and three quarters; but when you 
come to consider that I have been 
called upon to converse, and deal with, 
and investigate, and examine, in the 
most perilous circumstances, and in 
the most awful situations, many mil- 
lions of my fellow-creatures of every 
different shade, variety, and complexion 
of mind, you will easily understand 
that it needs but a glance for me to 
estimate and appreciate the excellence 
of a person so well disposed as Mrs. 
White.” 

«Oh, yes!” cried Arrah, inter- 
rupting him, “I know that she is 
kind and good, and will do every thing 
on earth to help and deliver me. She 
was kind to me long ago, and one can 
never forget kindness. But, when 
shall we go, Captain Barecolt? Can- 
not we go to-night ?” 

“* That is impossible, my dear young 
lady,” replied Barecolt, “ for there are 
many things to be done in the first 
instance. These papers, which Mrs. 
White talks of, they must be obtained 
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if possible. Has this man got them 
‘abont him, do you think 2” 

“ I cannot tell,” replied Arrah, “ I 
do not even know that he has got them 
at all. I only know that the cottage 
was stripped, when I came back, and 
that they, with every thing else, were 
gone.” 

“Oh, he has got them !—He has 
got them, my dear child !”—cried Mrs. 
White; “for depend upon it, that if 
he did not know you were a very dif- 
ferent person from Sargeant Neil's 
grand-daughter, just as well as I do, 
he would never be so anxious about 
marrying you—a wizened old red- 
herring. I dare say, he has got them 
safe in his trunk mail.” 

“1 will go,” said Barecolt, “ and 
cut them out of his heart,” and at the 
same moment he rose, laid his hand 
upon his dagger, and strode towards 
the door. 

** Don’t do him any mischief—don’t 
do him any mischief in my house,” 
cried Mrs. White, laying her hand 
upon the captain’s arm. “ Pray, re- 
member, captain, there will be in- 
quiry made, as sure as you are alive. 
You had better not take them, till 
you are quite ready to go.” 

* Thou art a wise woman, Mrs. 
White,” replied Captain Barecolt— 
**thou art a wise woman, and I will 
forbear. I will but ascertain whether 
he have these papers, while he yet lies 
in the mud of drunkenness, and leave 
the appropriation of them till an after 
period.” 

Thus saying, he quitted the room, 
and having marked with all his shrewd 
perception the door which had opened 
and shut, when the reverend and re- 
spectable Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, 
was carried tipsy to his bed, he 
walked straight into his room with 
a candle in his hand, and approaching 
the drunken man, gazed on his face, 
to see that he was still in that state of 
insensibility to what was passing round 
him, which was necessary to his pre- 
sent purposes. Mr. Dry was happily 

*snoring unconsciously almost in a 
state of apoplexy ; and approaching a 
—_ pair of saddle bags, Barecolt 
took them up, laid them on a chair, 
and opened them without either cere- 
mony or scruple. The wardrobe of 
Mr. Dry was svon exposed to view : 
a short cloak, a black coat, a clean 
stiff band, well starched and ironed in 
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case hé should be called upon to hold 
forth ; a pair of brown breeches and 
grey stockings; three shirts of deli- 
cately fine linen, and sundry other 
articles were soon cast upon the 
ground, and the arm of the valorous 
captain, plunged up to the elbow in 
the heart of the bags, searching about 
for any thing having the feel of paper. 
For some minutes his perquisition was 
vain, but at length in drawing out his 
hand suddenly, the knuckles struck 
against the lining of the bag at a spot 
where something like a button made 
itself apparent, and feeling more 
closely, the worthy captain discovered 
an inside pocket. 

Into that his fingers were soon 
dipped, and with an air of triumph he 
drew forth some three sheets of writ- 
ten paper, and carrying them to the 
eandle, examined them minutely. What 
was his disappointment, however, when 
the first words that struck his eyes, 
were : * Habakkuk, ii. 5 ; Chronicles, 
ii. vii. 9; Micah, 6; Lamentations, 
iii. 7; Amos, ii. 4.For three trans- 
gressions of Judah, and for four, 
I will not turn away the punishment 
thereof.” 

« The hypocritical old swine,” cried 
Barecolt, “ what have we got next, 
and turning over the page, he looked 
at the paper which was enclosed in the 
other, which he found to be something 
a little more important, namely, a let- 
ter from the parliamentary Colonel 
Thistleton to Mr. Dry, informing him 
that he would be at Bishop’s Merton, 
on the day after the date thereof, and 
begging him to keep a watchful eye 
upon the malignant lord, that no 
changes might take place till he ar- 
rived, thus establishing beyond all 
manner of doubt worthy Mr. Dry’s 
accessoryship in the visit of the par- 
liamentary commissioners to the house 
of Lord Walton. 

The next paper, which was the only 
one now remaining, seemed to puzzle 
Captain Barecolt more than even Mr. 
Dry’s list of texts. It was evidently 


a@ paper of memoranda, in his own’ 


hand-writing, but so brief that, with- 
out some clue, little could be made of 
it. At the top stood the name of 
Hugh O'Donnell; then came the 
words, “ Whose daughter was her 
mother?” Below that was written— 
“Are there any of them living? 
What's the county? Ulster, it would 


seem. Sequestrated? or attainted ? 
Where did the money come from? 
How much a year? What will he 
take ?” 

Bearing this away, after having 
made another search in the bag, and 
thrown it down upon the scattered 
articles of clothing, which remained 
upon the floor, worthy Captain Bare- 
colt retrod his steps to the room of 
Arrah Neil, and there, with the fair 
girl herself, and the worthy landlady, he 
pored over the paper, and endeavoured 
to gain some farther insight into its 
meaning. 

Conjectures enough were formed ; 
but with them we will not trouble the 
reader—suffice it, that Captain Bare- 
colt determined to copy the paper, 
which being done, he replaced it with 
Mr. Dry’s apparel in that worthy gen- 
tleman’s bags, and then left him to 
sleep off his drunkenness, wishing him 
heartily that sort of sickening head- 
ache, which is the usual consequence 
of such intemperance as he had in- 
dulged in that night. 

To Arrah Neil he subsequently ex- 
plained that his various avocations 
in the town of Hull would give him 
enough to do during the following 
day, but that he did hope and trust, 
about midnight, or very early the next 
morning, to be able to guide her safely 
forth from the gates of Hull, together 
with a friend of his who, he explained 
to her, was still a captive in the hands 
of the governor. 

After bidding her adieu, he de- 
scended once more to the little parlour 
of Mrs. White, and there held a long 
and confidential conference with her 
regarding his proceedings on the fol- 
lowing day. He found the good lady 
all that he could have desired, a 
stanch royalist at heart, and tho- 
roughly acquainted with the charac- 
ter, views, and principles, of a multi- 
tude of the officers and soldiers of the 
train-bands. She told him whom he 
could depend upon, and whom he 
could not ; where, when, and how they 
were to be found, and what were the 
best means of rendering them accessi- 
ble to his solicitations. She also fur- 
nished him with the address of Mr. 
Hugh O’Donnell, and having gained 
all this information, the worthy cap- 
tain retired to bed to rise prepared 
for action on the following day. 

Profound were his slumbers. No 
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dream shook the long and cumbrous 
body that lay there like some colossal 
column fallen on the sands of the de- 
sert, and he scarcely moved or stirred 
a finger till the morning light peeped 
with her grey eye in at the window, 
when up he started, rubbing his head 
and exclaiming, “ There’s the trum- 
pet, by C 

It was the first vision he had had, 
but in a moment or two he was wide 
awake again, and remembering his ap- 
pointment with the governor of Hull, 
he plunged his head into cold water, 
wiped it with the towels provided, 
drew his beard into a neat point, and 
putting on his clothes, again descended 
to seek for some breakfast before he 
set out. 

He had not got through half the 
flagon of beer however, nor demo- 
lished above a pound of beef, when 
Captain Jenkins arrived, and found 
him speaking execrable English to 
Nancy, in order to hurry her with 
some fried eggs, which she was pre- 
paring as an addition to the meal. 

“* Begar, I never was see such wo- 
man as de English cooks. Dem can 
no more make de omlet dan dey can 
fly. Vait but von leetle meenute, my 
dear Captain Jenkin, and I go wid 
you.” 

“TI can’t wait,” said Captain Jen- 
kins, in a rough tone, “it’s time to 
be there now. If you had lodged at 
the Rose, we should not have had half 
so far to go.” 

** Ah, dat is very true, dat is very 
true,” cried Barecolt, “I lodge dere 
anoder time, but if we must go, why 
den here goes,” and putting the tan- 
kard to his mouth, with one long and 

rodigious draught he brought the 
iquor within to the bottom. Being 
then once more conducted to the pre- 
sence of the governor, he was de- 
tained some little time while Sir John 
gave various orders and directions, 
and then set out with him upon a 
tour of the fortifications, followed, as 
we have represented the party, by three 
stout soldiers, Captain Jenkins having 
been dismissed for the time. If Bare- 
colt, however, had won upon the go- 
vernor during their first interview, 
on this second occasion he ingratiated 
himself still further with the worthy 
officer. Nor, indeed, was it without 
cause, that Barecolt rose high in the 
opinion of Sir John, for he had his 
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own sense of what was honest and 
right, though it was a somewhat 
twisted and perverted one, and he 
would not, on any account, so long as 
his advice was asked, and likely to be 
taken, have given wrong and dange- 
rous counsel upon the pretence of 
friendship and service. 

He pointed out then to the gover- 
nor, with great shrewdness and dis- 
crimination, numerous weak points in 
the defences, gave him various hints 
for strengthening them without the 
loss of much time, and while pausing 
before the block-house, in which he 
knew Lord Beverley was confined, he 
drew upon the ground the plan of a 
small fort, which he showed the go- 
vernor might be very serviceable in 
the defence of the town upon the river 
side. 

Having now gone nearly half round 
the walls, and being pressed by hun- 
ger as much as business, Sir John re- 
turned to break his fast, and once 
more placed Captain Barecolt under 
the guidance of Jenkins, adding a 
hint, however, to the latter, that his 
suspicions of the Frenchman were re- 
moved, and that every assistance was 
to be given him in carrying into exe- 
cution the suggestions he had made. 

Barecolt’s difficulty now was, how 
to get rid of his companion, but 
as the citizen-soldier was somewhat 
pursy and heavy in his temperament, 
our worthy friend contrived, in the 
space of a few hours, to cast him in 
such a state of perspiration and fa- 
tigue by rapid motion from one part 
of the town to the other, that he was 
ready to drop. In the course of these 
—— he led him, as we 

ave seen, once more past the block- 
house, in order to confer for a mo- 
ment with Lord Beverley, after which 
he brought him dexterously into the 
neighbourhood of his own dwelling, and 
then telling him if he would go and 
get his dinner, while he did the same, 
they would meet again in two. hours 
at a spot which he named. 

The proposal was a blessed relief to 
the captain of the trainbands, who in- 
ternally promised himself to take very 
good care to give the long-legged 
Frenchman as little of his company as 
possible. 

Barecolt, however, though his ap- 
petite, as the reader knows, was of a 
capacious and ever-ready kind, sacri- 
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ficed inclination to what he considered 
duty, and hastened, without breaking 
bread, to seek two of those persons, 
whom Mrs. White had pointed out to 
him as worthy of all confidence, and 
likely to engage in the adventure 
which he had in hand. 

He had some difficulty, however, in 
making the first of these, who was an 
Ancient of the trainbands, and well- 
affected to the king, repose any trust 
in him—for the man was prudent and 
somewhat suspicious by nature, and 
he catentnined shrewd doubts as to 
the honesty of Captain Barecolt’s pur- 
pose towards him. He shook his head, 
assumed a blank and somewhat un- 
meaning countenance, vowed he did 
not understand, and when the worthy 
captain spoke more plainly, told him 
that he had better take care how he 
talked such stuff in Hull. 

On this hint Barecolt withdrew, 
suspecting that the information he 
had received from his landlady was 
not the most accurate in the world. 
He resolved, however, to make ano- 
ther effort, and try to gain assistance 
from the second person she had men- 
tioned, though he, having displayed his 
loyalty somewhat too openly, was not 
one to be placed in a situation of confi- 
dence by the officers of the parliament. 

This man, who was a sign-painter by 
trade named, Falgate, was found, with 
much difficulty, living up two pair of 
stairs in a back street; but when Cap- 
tain Barecolt had climbed to his high 
abode, he found a personage of a 
frank and joyful countenance hewing 
away at the remains of a leg of mut- 
ton in the midst of a large wooden 
trencher, and washing his food down 
with copious draughts of what seemed 
very good beer. His propensity to- 
wards these creature-comforts was a 
favourable omen in the eyes of our wor- 
thy captain; but he was joyfully sur- 
prised when good Diggory Falgate 
started up, with his mouth all shining 
with mutton fat, and embraced him 
heartily, exclaiming “ Welcome, my 


noble captain. I have been expecting 
you this last hour.” 


He proceeded, however, speedily, to 
explain, that he had looked in at the 
Swan a short time before, to take his 
morning draught, and that the good 
landlady had given him information 


of Captain Barecolt’s character and 
objects. 





With him all arrangements were 
very easy. Diggory Falgate was 
ready for any enterprize that might 
present itself, and with the gay and 
dashing spirit which reigned amongst 
cavaliers of high and low degree, he 
was just as willing to walk up to a 
cannon’s mouth in the service of the 
king, as to a tankard of strong waters 
on his own behalf—to cut down a 
roundhead, to make love to a pretty 
maiden, to spend his money, or to sing 
his song. 

* Ha, ha, ha!” he exclaimed, as 
Barecolt intimated to him the rebuff 
that he met with from the ancient of 
the trainbands, “ Billy Hazard is a 
cunning rogue. I'll bet you a pint of 
sack that he thought you some round- 
head come to take himin. Stay here, 
stay here, and finish my tankard for 
me. I'll runand fetch him, and you 
will soon see a difference.” 

Barecolt willingly agreed to play 
the part he proposed, and before he 
had made free more than twice with 
the large black jug which graced his 
new friend’s table, Falgate had himself 
returned followed by his more sedate 
and cautious acquaintance. 

* Here-he is, here he is, as wise as 
a whipping-post,” exclaimed the sign- 
painter, “ which receives all the lashes 
and never says aword. There sits 
Captain Barecolt, ancient Hazard ; 
so to him, and tell him what you will 
do to serve the king.” 

«A great deal,” replied Hazard. 
‘I beg your pardon, sir, for giving 

ou such arough answer just now, 
ut I did not know you.” 

Always be cautious, always be 
cautious, mine ancient,” replied Bare- 
colt; “so will you be a general in 
time, and a good one ; but now let us 
to business as fast as possible. You 
must know that there’s a prisoner 

**Ay, I know, in the block-house,” 
cried Diggory Falgate, “and he is to 
be taken out to-night. Isn’t it so, 
noble captain? Now I'll bet you three 
radishes to a dozen of crowns that 


this is some man of great conse- 
quence. 


Barecolt nodded his head. 

“Is it the king?” asked Falgate in a 
whisper, 

“ Phoo, nonsense,” cried Barecolt. 
« The king's at the head of his army, 
and, before ten days are over, will 
march into Hull with drum and co- 
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lours, will hang the governor, disband 
the garrison, and overthrow the walls. 
Why the place can no more hold out 
against the power that the king has, 
than a fresh egg can resist the side of 
a frying-pan. No, this gentleman is 
a man of the greatest consequence, in 
whom the king places the greatest re- 
liance, and he must be got out at all 
risks. If you can but get rid of that 
cursed guard, if it be but for ten 
minutes, I will do all the rest.” 

“ That will be no difficult matter,” 
replied Hazard, after thinking for a 
moment. “ Here, Diggory and I will 
manage all that, but how will you get 
him out of the town when you've 
done ?” 

“That's all arranged already,” re- 
plied Barecolt, “I have a pass for 
visiting the walls and gates at any 
hour between sunrise and sunset, to 
inspect and repair the fortifications, 
forsooth. I will manage the whole of 
that matter, but how will you contrive 
to get away the guard ?” 

Diggoryand his companion consult- 
ed for a moment together, and at 
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leygth the former clapped his hands, 
exclaiming “ That will do! that will 
do! Hark ye, Captain Barecolt, we 
are not particularly strict soldiers 
here, and [| will get the fellow away 
to drink with me.” 

‘¢ He won't do it,” exclaimed Bare 
colt. * It’s death by the law.” 

“ Then I'll quarrel with him,” re- 
plied Diggory, “and, in either case, up 
comes mine ancient here, rates him 
soundly, and relieves him of his guard, 
sends him back to the guard-house, 
and bids him send down the next upon 
the roll. In the mean while you get 
your man out, and away with him, 
locking the door behind you; and no 
one knows any thing of the matter.” 

«Tt will do, it will do,” cried Bare- 
colt, and, after some further conver- 
sation, in which all the particulars of 
their plan were arranged, Barecolt 
took his leave, appointing them to 
meet him at the Swan that night to- 
wards ten o'clock, and proceeded on 
his way to seek out the house of Mr. 
Hugh O'Donnell. 
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Tue man who in some golden eventide has walked along the shores of the Great 
Deep, and watched the sun, after a day of darkness and tempest, gradually sink- 
ing in the horizon, until at length its bright dise is hidden altogether in the 
blue caverns of the ocean, must possess a bosom indeed cold, if he muses not a 
while on the scene which he has just witnessed. Around him roll the waves, no 
longer crested with the sunshine, but bearing on their brows the dark shadow 
of the coming night’; before his eyes is spread .a vast expanse of water, mingling 
far off in the distance with the heavens, and offering to the gee pe heart 
a type of the wide waters of eternity. Silence is in the sky, and by the sandy 
beach ; the ripple of the billow is the only sound that breaks at intervals upon 
his ear. Slowly and solemnly he paces there, wrapt in reflection, and worship- 
ping in thought the majesty of nature. Anon the sky becomes darker, and the 
stars walk forth like young brides, all beautiful and fay ; and lastly, comes the 
moon, shining as an angel of poetry, wakening up all the fair and celestial feel- 
ings of his soul, making him in love with all creation and created beings, and 
bringing him, for an interval, under that seraph-like and virtuous spell which 
every spirit has sometimes felt, and which exalts it for a moment to a kindred with 
things of ethereal essence. And thereupon the man rests and ponders long. 

Like the imaginary picture we have drawn, is the course of genius. Like 
that sun it speeds onward in majesty and splendour ; the hurricane and cloud 
may wrap it from our eyes, but it shines not the less magnificently in its own 
place ; brightness is in its starry path, and power in its footsteps ; like that sun 

ain it performs its course, and fades away into the Abyss of Space ; like it is 
followed by the bright moon, a symbol of the fame which survives its departure. 
For as the moon is the reflection of the sun’s glory, so is fame the reflection of 
Genius, and both are immortal. 

It would be difficult to find any one to whom the foregoing similitude would 
better apply, than to the late William Maginn, so long the leading periodical 
writer of his day—the kind friend, the affectionate and delightful companion— 
the man, in all the noblest senses of the word. Crossed, and darkened, and em- 
bittered by clouds, as many a sunny day has been, was his career while he lived ; 
sorrow had cast her shadow over his soul; poverty and neglect lay upon him 
like an eclipse; the Hope, which in the morning of his manhood rose resplen- 
dently in the distance, and cast around his path imaginary triumphs, trophies, 
and applause, had disappeared as he proceeded, and like the mirage of the 
desert, left only wretchedness and disappointment ; one by one he had observed 
those who commenced life with knowledge and intellect far inferior to his own, 
with prospects less brilliant, and recommendations less powerful, outstrip him 
in the race, and bear away the honours and rewards, while to him there fell 
but a scanty apportionment of either ; calumny had added materially to the 
list of his errors, exaggerating those that were but ordinary, and inventing 
where she could not find a sin, and sneer and sarcasm from the meanest quarters, 
had done their worst against his character; his heart had begun to grow old and 
a-weary of the world, and that innate sunshine of the mind which never deserted 
him, but was present even in the gloomiest circumstances, scarcely supported 
him amid the many troubles that sprang up like tempests in his path ;—but im- 
mediately he was dead, his loss was lamented by universal assent, as if it had 
been some national calamity; the many who had been politically opposed to 
him during his whole life, deplored his decease as if one of their own kindred 
had fallen ; Genius came and wept over his bier ; Envy masked her bitterness, 
and followed among his mourners; even those who had pursued him while 
living, with slander, did not dare to utter one word of detraction over his 
grave, and his fame at length arose and hovered about his tomb like the silver 
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moonlight, there to remain while his country has a name, and her language and 
literature are appreciated. And it might be Said-of him as truly as it was of 
the illustrious Agrippa, tux Mev covre +3 wabos 3 rev’ Aygo inia &XAX xa) xeiviy 
wae vis Papas syivero—* his death appeared not the private loss of his own 
family, but the public affliction of the entire realm.”* Let the fact live, and go 
down to all posterity. It does more honour to the literary men of the pre- 
sent rg than any thing that has fallen within our knowledge for a considerable 
period. 

In our present paper it is our intention to inweave a few biographical memo- 
randa of Maginn, with some critical observations which have been suggested 
by a perusal of his writings. These are many and diversified, scattered through 
numerous magazines and reviews, some of which are still flourishing, some 
extinct, some in the last stage of decomposition, and are, from peculiar circum- 
stances, better known to ourselves than most other readers or writers of perio- 
dical literature. Their variety proves the amazing versatility of his mind—their 
excellence is an emblem of its wealth and beauty. Poetry, romance, and criti- 
cism, parody, translation, and burlesque—of these there are enshrined amid the 
vast collection of his compositions, examples as perfect and splendid as any in 
the language, and such as if presented to the world at one view could not fail 
to astonish, to gratify, and to instruct it. With this conviction indeed, it was 
at one period our wish to draw up a complete memoir for the purpose of being 
prefixed to a collected edition of his works, and in which might be preserved a 
picture for posterity of the man as he really was, and some relation of those 
transcendant stores of knowledge that he possessed ; of the illumination of genius 
which he brought to bear upon every subject, grave or gay, that presented 
itself to his notice ; of the structure of his mind, and the circumstances of his 
career. Our expectations on this point were sanguine, and seemed likely to be ful- 
filled. Already did we behold far off in the distance, the works of Maginn (a goodly 
collection of octavos) taking their place beside those of Swift and Lucian, and 
referred to as authorities in the canons of criticism, and translation, and histo- 
rical anecdote, or consulted for their attractions of wit and humour. But on 
further experience it was found that this wish was of too Elysian a nature to be 
gratified. Our own avocations in a profession more splendid, stately, and ex- 
alted than that of literature, formed the first obstacle to an undertaking which, on 
examination, it was discovered, would take a considerable time to complete, and 
interfere more materially than was desirable with severe studies. Booksellers 
also were inexorable, and were unwilling to enter on a speculation so extensive 
and so hazardous as a republication of all Maginn’s writings. Selections from 
the great mass were suggested, but it was felt that to engage in such would be, 
considering the excellence of the entire, thoroughly disgraceful, and dishonour- 
able to the memory of so distinguished a man, and that no one who cared for 
his reputation with the future age would either counsel such a project, or lend 
his hand to its support. Other matters also intervened. In biography, as in all 
other matters, truth should be the guiding star ; and to present to the world 
a portrait of a man’s actions, without at the same time showing the rocks upon 
which he was wrecked, or the errors he committed, is to be a panegyrist, not 
the writer of a life. It is like the delicacy of Apelles, who painted Antigonus 
in profile, that he might hide the loss of one of his eyes,t and to our mind ap- 
pears not only an omission but even a crime. It was not in this way the ancients 
acted, and as they are in all things models of perfection, so ought they to be in 
this. Throughout the entire range of antique treasures there is but one (the 
Cyropeedia) which exhibits the hero without a stain; and this, we are told by 
Cicero, was intended to be the effigy of a just emperor, not the reality of sober 
truth.t For these reasons, therefore, the composition of such a work must be 


* Dio Cassius, lib. 54. 
+ Habet in pictura speciem tota facies. Apelles tamen imaginem Antigoni latere 
tantum altero ostendit, ut amissi oculi deformitas lateret.—Quintm. lib. ii, 


cap. 13. 
, ‘ Cyrus ille a Xenophonte non ad historis fidem scriptus, sed ad effigiem justi 
imperil,—Cic, Epist. ad QUINT, 
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deferred until circumstances more favourable occur for its completion, until the 
whole truth can be disclosed, and the failings of Maginn traced to their full 
and foul source ; and in the meantime, as some memorial to the man, the follow- 
ing little sketch is offered to supply a chasm in our literary history, and to gratify 
the curiosity of the many who admire the writings of the Doctor, and still 
fondly venerate his memory. 

There is scarcely a single point of view in which we contemplate the intellec- 
tual character of Maginn, that we are not struck with admiration, with 
reverence, and with regard. As a poet, he has left behind him writings that 
breathe of the divinity of genius, and would be sure to immortalise his name, 
had he bequeathed no other memorials of his intellect, realising as they do, 
almost to the letter, the praise of Proclust in his dissertation on Plato, 
Tavty Uoinriniis ii iuddapwovear, the lineaments of poetry in all their lustre! As 
a scholar he was perhaps the most universal of his time, no subject being un- 
known to him, or beyond the reach of his reading ; far more various in his 
learning than Voltaire, far more profound and elegant than Johnson ; rivalled, 
perhaps, only by Peter Bayle, or that erudite old man, James Roche of Cork, 
whose wonderful memory and riches of scholarship, now comparatively unknown, 
will be the delight of some future time. As a political writer he was once pro- 
nounced, by no mean authority, to be “the greatest in the world,” and 
although perfection in that attainment is scarcely worth the ambition of a lofty 
mind, it would be hard to name any other author of the present time, except 
Sydney Smith, who was at once so witty, so philosophical, so elegant and earnest 
in political discourses. 

As a conversationist he was known for the liveliness of his fancy, the diversity 
of his anecdotes, the richness and felicity of his illustrations, the depth and 
shrewdness of his truths, the readiness of his repartee, and the utter absence of 
any thing like dictation to those who came to listen and be instructed ; idem 
letus et presens, jucundus et gravis tum copia, tum brevitate mirabilis.t Lastly, as 
a man, he possessed the most child-like gentleness and simplicity, the greatest 
modesty, the warmest heart, the most benevolent hand, with the most scanty 
means. From faults he was not free, from wild irregularities he was not 
exempt. But great genius is seldom perfect; its excesses must be forgiven 
when they are counterbalanced by fine qualities. ‘“Summi enim,” says Quintilian, 
“sunt homines tuntum.” The rock upon which Steel and Burns split, the sole blot 
upon Addison, the only stigma upon Charles Lamb, that which exiled Fox from the 
cabinet of England, and reduced Sheridan to poverty and shame, was the ruin 
too of the late William Maginn. But let us draw over it the veil of charity, 
and remember that he was a man. Let us remember also that he had the mis- 
fortune to render applicable to him the bitterest part of the Epigram of Phil- 
lipides, d3dsegay yraix’ irynuas.} 

Originality, the distinctive attribute of genius, he possessed in no ordinary 
degree ; and whether we examine his criticisms or his maxims, grave or gay, 
his translations or his songs, his tales or his humorous compositions, we shall 
find that to no one preceding writer is he much indebted for his mode of thought 
and style. He resembles Aristophanes, or Lucian, or Rabelais, more perhaps 
than any modern author; he has the same keen and delicate raillery, the 
withering sarcasm, the strange and humorous incident, the quaint learning, 
the bitter scorn of quackery and imposture, the grave and laughable irony, the 
profound and condensed philosophy of this illustrious triad ; but the grossness 
and obscenity, the loose and depraved sentiments, the utter defiance of modesty 


* Dissert on the Mearrua. (p. 403.) *‘* Lineaments” is scarcely a true translation, 
of i%s, but it comes nearest to our meaning. 

Quintil. lib. x. ¢. i. 

We insert the entire here. Unfortunately the sole-redeeming quality, money, 
with which the sly old Greek consoles his friend, was not to be found in poor Ma- 
ginn’s case. 

Aiexeay yuvain tynas, @AAG Wroveiay, 
Kaliud? dndws, ndios parraprvos. 
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and decorum, which their ordinary imitators substitute for wit and wisdom, he 
does not possess in the slightest degree. Nothing can be more sly than his 
satire—nothing, when he wishes it, more terrifie or more scathing; but it is 
always clothed in the robe of decency, and does not ever disgust. Even Swift 
has not equalled him in sarcasm, though in the power of irony he may be en- 
titled to more praise, as having preceded Maginn. Read any subject on which 
the Doctor has written, and afterwards examine how it is treated by other men; 
then will be seen the superiority of his intellect. For although his view of it 
be different from that of any other person—an eccentric or a satirical one for 
instance—he still clothes it with such new light, he illuminates it so brilliantly 
from the golden lamp of his own intellect, and displays withal such admirable 
common sense in all he says, that the reader will derive from his odd, hasty, but 
masterly delineations, a more perfect idea of the matter in question, than from 
the most profound and laboured, and even learned disquisitions of others. As 
instances of this quality, may be cited his famous Essay on Dr. Farmer’s 
Learning of Shakspeare, and his still more famous papers on Southey’s strange 
performance, The Doctor. Contrast either of these with any other compo- 
sitions on the same theme, and then indeed you will be convinced of what we 
have advanced. For his refutation of Farmer’s Essay, which in most peoples’ 
hands would be little better than a dry piece of criticism and archeological 
investigation, is as enchanting as a romance ; and his Essay on The Doctor dis- 
plays more learning, more fun, more philosophy, and more beauty, in a small 
compass, than the Laureate’s five volumes :— 


‘* Duplex libelli dos est quod risum movet, 
Et quod prudenti vitam consilio monet.” —Pazprvs. 


So that if ever any man after Rousseau was entitled to Sir William Jones’s 
elegant summary of that fine genius, “‘ whose pen, formed to elucidate all the arts, 
had the property of spreading light before it on the darkest subject, as if he had 
written with phosphorus on the sides of a cavern,”* most assuredly that man 
was William Maginn. 

As ascholar he has been compared to Porson, but, extensive as were his acquire- 
ments and deep his knowledge of the dead languages, he did not equal, or indeed 
approach, that renowned critic. Neither could he have hoped to do so, without 
devoting a life to the study and his whole heart to the single object—a thing, it 
need not be added, to be expected from any man in the world sooner than Maginn; 
for his genius was too noble, his mind too volatile, to chain itself down to such 
miserable drudgery ; and the most dazzling prospects would scarcely have kept 
him steady in one pursuit for a twelvemonth. But few men, apart from those 
who are cloistered from year to year in the learned solitude of colleges, 
and whose especial profession is scholastic literature, possessed a more deeply- 
founded acquaintance with the standard writers of Greece and Rome, ora more 
extensive knowledge of the best authors in the modern continental languages ; 
and this wealth of erudition it was which enabled him so beautifully to decorate 
those papers which he composed the quickest, and make them, in the words of 
Thucydides,t Keriyara is asl adder i dywricuara is rd wagaxeiue axoviur—* trea- 
sures for all posterity, rather than exercises for present and temporary perusal.” 
His fine knowledge of the Greek is best demonstrated by his admirable and 
witty translations from Lucian and his Homeric Ballads, which for antique 
dignity and faithfulness are unsurpassed by any versions in our language, and 
will carry his name down to all time with that of Pope; the one being like a 
sculptor who relies solely on the simple and unstudied grandeur of the naked 
figure ; the other resembling a oe who enchants every eye by the gorgeous 
drapery in which he invests the marble, and the picturesque adjuncts with 
which he surrounds it. Both are entirely distinct, and both inimitable in their 
way. One is a translation—the other aparaphrase. ‘Those who wish to know 
what and how Homer wrote, must read Maginn—those who seek to be delighted 


* On the musical modes of the Hindoos. t Thucydides, A. xy 55. 
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with the Iliad, must peruse Pope. The first may be illustrated by the Par- 
thenon of Athens, a model of severe beauty, standing alone upon its classic hill, 
amid the wild olives, and under the crystal skies of Hellas; the second by the 
Church of St. Peter’s at Rome, where every extraneous ornament of price or 
brilligncy—painting, sculpture, cameos of gems and gold, perfume and stately 
arras—is added jto give lustre to the temple. No one but a scholar could have 
completed the former—Pope was able to accomplish the latter. 

Of Latin translations we do not know that he has left any specimens 
except some humorous paraphrases of the Odes of Horace, in the style of 
Swift and Pope; but he has composed several songs in that language, on the 
humour and excellence of which we need not dilate, as we mean to offer one 
or two examples before we close. He was versed in Hebrew, he was a master 
of Italian, French, and German ; and so well acquainted was he with the 
leading writers of these countries, that he could tell you in a moment, and with 
unerring correctness, the characteristics for which each was distinguished. He 
was more attached to scholia and scholiasts than might have been expected, and 
was a most excellent judge of meters. Wenever found him wrong but once, 
and our discussions with him on subjects of classic lore were neither short nor 
unfrequent. He possessed an almost inexhaustible fund of quotation from old 
writers; but of late years, when his fame and reputation for knowledge were 
fully established, he drew upon it sparingly; yet the allusions in which he indulges, 
as if inadvertently, betray the wonderful research of his studies, and render his 
works worthy of the praise which Fabricius passed upon the Bibliotheca of Photius - 
Non liber, sed insignis thesaurus—“ not a book, but an immortal treasury.” 

His poetical compositions are of the sparkling order of Swift, and possess 
much of the sprightliness of Lafontaine, without any of the immodesty which 
tarnishes it. No writing did he ever publish which might make a mother curse 
his memory for the errors of her child, or husband attribute to him the destruc- 
tion of a once virtuous wife. All his songs are modest and decorous, flashing 
with radiant fun, insphering, as it were, the very spirit of jest and humour ; 
and though many are marked by that vein of exquisite libel in which the 


Dean of St. Patrick’s so gloriously shone, we believe the very first to laugh 
at their prodigality of wit would be the persons who are themselves made 
the objects of his arrows. But he has occasionally written in a higher spirit, 
and for grander ends; and several of his more serious lyrics are worthy of a 
a or Burns, or Proctor, the greatest of all living song writers. To one 
of these we may refer ; it is entitled “ The Soldier Boy,” and runs as follows :— 


“*T give my soldier-boy a blade, 
n fair Damascus fashioned well ; 

Who first the glittering falchion swayed, 

Who first beneath its fury fell, 
I know not, but I hope to know 

That for no mean or hireling trade, 
To guard no feeling base or low, 

I give my soldier-boy a blade. 


Cool, calm, and clear, the lucid flood 
In which its tempering work was done, 
As calm, as clear, as cool of mood, 
Be thou whene’er it sees the sun ; 
For country’s claim, at honour’s call, 
For outraged friend, insulted maid, 
At mercy’s voice to bid it fall, 
I give my soldier-boy a blade. 


The eye which marked its peerless edge, 
The hand that weighed its balanced poise, 
Anvil and pincers, forge and wedge, 
Are gone with all their flame and noise— 
And still the gleaming sword remains ; 
So, when in dust I low am laid, 
Remember, by those heart-felt strains, 


I gave my soldier-boy a blade.” 


ae ee ae ae ee | 
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Perhaps the English language does not contain any thing more terse or no- 
ble : it is worth a hundred Irish melodies, and a thousand Oriental Romances. To 
this may be added his third part of Christabel,-whieh is a more spirited and weird- 
like conclusion than the author himself might have drawn, and perhaps it was a 
consciousness that he could not exceed this finale of the Doctor, which prevented 
Coleridge from attempting the completion. As a parodist he was inimitable— 
perhaps the greatest that ever lived. 

His manners, devoid of all affectation, simple and unstudied, were singularly 
engaging. No robe of reserve did he draw round him, like too many men of 
celebrity, whose silence is perhaps the best safeguard of their fame. None of 
these absurd misanthropic monkey airs, which almost established the reputation 
of Byron, and certainly veiled the poverty of his mind, did he ever display. 
He maintained a certain boyishness of heart and character to the very last, and 
though his knowledge of mankind was extensive and accurate, he could be as. 
easily deceived, as if he were only araw youth. There was a snowy candour 
in his manner, which lent a perfect charm to all he said and did, and the most 
unlettered person felt as much at ease in his company as the most learned. He 
was, indeed, as Burke said of Fox, ‘a man made to be loved;” and seldom 
has any one passed through such a life as his, without leaving foes to his 
memory, and enemies to his fame. The real character of the man, so different 
from the fanciful pictures drawn of him by those who had never seen him, often 
led people into amusing mistakes, at which Maginn himself was the first to 
laugh. Well does the writer of this notice recollect the feelings with which 
he first wended to the residence of his late friend. He was then but a mere boy, 
fresh from the university, (thee, dear old Trinity College!) with scarcely any 
knowledge of the world, but with a plentiful store of notions about men and 
books, which were as inaccurate as those of George Primrose, when he set out 
on his expedition after fame and wealth, and travelled to London in search of a. 
patron. He had received, from a relative of the doctor, a note of introduction, 
which he sent with no unthrobbing heart to the celebrated man. In a day or 
two after, Maginn called at his chambers in the Temple, but the writer was, 
unluckily, absent on one of those boating excursions on the silver Thames, 
which he preferred, at that time, to all the enchantments of Coke and Black- 
stone. He, however, sent a brief note to the doctor, stating that he would 
visit him on such a day. He went, and was shown up stairs; the doctor was 
not at home, but was momentarily expected. Many a dreadful picture of the 
literary lion did he form. He imagined to himself, a tall, reserved, pedantic- 
looking man, with the grimness of an Irish fire-eater about him, a cold and 
grave eye, a stoical demeanour, and an artificial stiffness, such as we see in 
the pictures of those erudite critics, the Scaligers, or Barthius, or Erasmus. 
He almost feared to remain, so apprehensive was he of the scathing glance with 
which he was persuaded Maginn would look through his very soul. He won- 
dered what he should say, or how look, in the presence of the celebrated Sir 
Morgan O’Doherty, whose prowess was acknowledged, not only in the highest 
walks of literature, but also in the field of honour and of blood. Suddenly, 
when his heart almost sunk within him, a light step was heard ascending the 
stairs—it could not be a man’s foot—no, it was too delicate for that—it must, 
certainly, be the nursery-maid. The step was arrested at the door, a brief 
interval, and Maginn entered. The spell vanished like lightning, and the 
visitor took heart in a moment. No formal-looking personage, in customary 
suit of solemn black, stood before him—but a slight, boyish, careless figure, 
with a blue eye, the mildest ever seen—hair, not exactly white, but of a sunned 
snow colour—an easy, familiar smile—and a countenance, that you would be 
more inclined to laugh with, than feel terror from. He bounded across the 
room, with a most unscholar-like eagerness, and warmly welcomed. the visitor, 
asking him a thousand questions, and putting him at ease with himself in a 
moment. Then, taking his arm, both sallied forth into the street, where, for 
a long time, the visitor was in doubt whether it was Maginn, to whom he was 
really talking, as familiarly as if he were his brother—or whether the whole 
wasadream. And such, indeed, was the impression generally made on the 
minds of all strangers—but, as in the present case, it was dispelled instantly 
the living original appeared. Then was-to be seen the kindness and gentleness 
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of heart which tinged every word and gesture with sweetness ; the suavity and 
mildness, so strongly the reverse of what was to be expected from the most 
galling satirist of the day ; the openness of soul and countenance, that disarmed 
even the bitterest of his opponents ; the utter absence of any thing like preju- 
dice or bigotry from him, the ablest and most devoted champion of the church 
and state. No pedantry in his language—no stateliness of style—no forced 
metaphors—no inappropriate anecdote—no overweening confidence ; all easy, 
simple, agreeable, and unzoned. Those who had the benefit of his society, 
know that the likeness here presented is faithful, and limned with truth; but, 
to those who must take the true character of Maginn from others, and not from 
their own observation—his towering genius and genial heart—but who still 
admire him, even though the image be but faint—it must only be said, in the 
words of Aischines to the Rhodians, when they were enraptured by the mere 
perusal of one of the speeches of Demosthenes, “ Quid si ipsum audiissetis?” 

His conversation was an outpouring of the gorgeous stores wherewith his 
mind was laden, and flowed on, like the storied Pactolus, all golden. Whether 
the subject was grave or gay, lively or severe—profound, or merely elegant— 
he infused into it such ambrosial ichor—he sprinkled it with such sun-bright 
wit, as if the Muse of Comedy stood invisibly by, and whispered into his ear— 
he illumined it with so many iris-like beams of learning, originality, wisdom, 
and poetry, that to listen to him was like the case of one who is spell-bound 
by an enchanter. And yet, all was so artless, so simple, so unconcernedly 
delivered, that it evidently required no effort of mind to enable bim thus to 
flash forth—but that which you beheld was the ordinary lustre of his under- 
standing. Many a happy hour has the writer of this sketch listened to Maginr, 
as with head leaning back in a huge arm-chair, and eye lighted up beneath his 
eloquent forehead and white flowing hair, he spoke the words of brightness 
and wisdom— 


** Quidquid comé loquens, et omnia dulcia dicens.”—Crc. ap Lipon. 


recapitulating the many anecdotes of Scott and Hogg, and Coleridge and 
Hook, with which his memory was thickly enamelled; now beaming forth with 
some witty anecdote, anon with some noble and philosophic saying; and yet 
never for a moment exhibiting, either by manner, or look, or tone, the con- 
sciousness of superiority to other men, but listening with respectful attention to 
what even boys advanced ; the first to hail their remarks with greeting, when 
they glittered with either sense or humour; most willing to suggest, but never 
presuming to criticise, or to correct. So that the writer may say of Maginn, as 
the truly divine Plato said of Socrates: ’Ev ime: avrn 4 aw civ Abywr BouBeT xau 
wont wh divardas ror drArAwY &xovuv*—* The echo of his words still resounds like 
music in my ears, and renders me deaf to the melody of other men’s conversa- 
tion.” Far unlike the tedious lectures of Coleridge, or the self-sufficient dicta- 
tions of Johnson, were the conversations of Maginn. Nothing did he ever say 
for effect, but all for truth, or to give pleasure; for to delight and to profit.— 
delectare et prodesse, appeared to be the leading motto of his mind, and he 
had so profound a contempt for any thing like display, that he shunned talk, 
when he perceived that it was started for the purpose of drawing forth the 
loveliness of his discourse. It was not to every one that he opened the portals 
of his mind; not to mere chance visitors did he reveal his glories. But imme- 
diately he did begin, he proved to even the dullest, that no ordinary man 
was present ; he arrested profound attention by his gesture and his earnestness ; 
he charmed every one by his modesty and simplicity ; he burst forth, the planet 
of the assembly, and, like the morning star of the poet, scattered light profusely 
around him :— 


** Qualis ubi oceani perfusus Lucifer unda, 


Quem Venus ante alios astrorum diligit ignes, 
Extulit os sacrum ceelo, tenebrasque resolvit.”—Zneid, viii. 589. 


* Crito in fine, 
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When the elegant Aristophanes sought to express, by metaphor, the rapture 
with which he listened to one of the most eloquent speakers of old, he declared 
to him that he had spoken roses, goda wu’ tigtxas." Perhaps this image was in- 
tended to apply to the ornament of his language, and its outward blossomings, 
rather than to the depth and real value, which, after all, is the truest and best 
test of conversation. But the words of Maginn were of a higher mould, of a 
richer texture, of a greater worth; for all he said was distinguished more for 
value than for tinsel, and he thought with Burke, that the real jewel of conver- 
sation is its tendency to the useful, and carelessness of the gaudy. And we do 
not know any other famous conversationist, to whom the beautiful passage, in 
which Wilberforce alludes to Burke’s discourse, applies with more perfect 
justness: “ Like the fated object of the fairy’s favours, whenever he opened his 
mouth, pearls and diamonds dropped from him.” Alas, that we shall listen to 
him never, never again ! 

His habits of composition were such as only would suit a man of real mind, 
and that a granary of thought and learning. For he wrote with rapidity, 
never pausing over his paper for words or ideas—never resorting to those 
thought-provoking scratches of the head, in doing which Hogarth (the Fielding 
of the pencil) has depicted his poor poet; seldom revising or altering what he 
had once penned, but finishing the subject in an off-hand way, and with a 
negligentia non ingrata,* infinitely more pleasing than belongs to the most 
elaborate and polished style. Not of him, indeed, could be said, as it was by 
Pythias of Demosthenest—taauyvimr ifs dvrod r& ivdyunuara—that his discourses 
smelled of the lamp. We doubt if he ever transcribed a paper, in his life, from 
the original rough copy: and Gibbon could not have boasted with more truth, 
that to his printer were committed the first and only manuscript sheets of his 
history, than could Maginn, that he never copied the rude draughts of his 
works. Occasionally, he would sit back in his chair, in the middle of a 
sentence, and tell a humorous story to whoever was near him, (for he seldom 
wrote, except in company, and generally with all kinds of noises about him)— 
or commence a criticism on whatever book lay within his reach, or discuss 
some topic of the day; but his mind was evidently at work on the subject of 
his paper, and he would break off suddenly from his talk, resuming his pen, 
and writing away with the greatest haste. Nor was his mind abstracted with 
his subject while composing, for he would often hold a conversation with some 
of his friends, while in the bosom of his task, as fluently, as wittily, and con- 
nectedly, as if he were only scribbling, or mechanically twirling his pen up and 
down. Reference to books he never needed; and when he required a quota- 
tion, prose or verse, he had it ready in his memory, without trouble or delay. 
But his writings, though struck off thus at a heat, lose little of beauty or ner- 
vousness thereby, but derive even a new charm from this characteristic—because 
they plainly appear to be the unstudied efforts of his genius; and the merest 
reader will at once discover, that it is nature, not art, which speaks. Quin- 
tilian, when criticising the philosophic works of Brutus, thinks it a high 
panegyric to say,  Scias eum sentire que dicit’—and to speak as he felt was the 
practice of Maginn; carried, perhaps, in some instances, to a fault. Yet, 
from his candour, much of his excellence was derived. The leaders which 
he wrote for the newspapers were usually finished in half an hour, or perhaps 
less ; but the masculine understanding that dictated them, the terseness and 
vehemence, darting, like sturdy oak trees, in every sentence, the sparks of 
wit, or the thrust of sarcasm—these give value to the article, and atone for 
its haste. The writings on which he appears to have bestowed most care, were 
the Homeric Ballads ; and for the last few years, he was seldom without a copy 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, in his room, or on his bed. For those translations, 
indeed, he felt almost an enthusiasm—and always referred to them with satis- 
faction. As we have mentioned Homer, it may be added that he was a constant 
student of the Bible, and would pore over its sublime pages for hours. He 
preferred the Old Testament to the New, and was most partial to Isaiah, whom 
he called one of the grandest of poets. 


* Cic. in Orat. 77. ¢ Lib. x. cap. 1. 
Vou. XXIII.—No. 133. 
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Such is a brief character of Maginn. Let us now follow it with a few 
anecdotes of his life. 

William Maginn was born in July, 1794, in Cork. His father was a school- 
master of some repute, and was the proprietor of an academy, in Marlborough- 
street, in that city, which was then considered the principal one in the south of 
Ireland, and liberally patronized by the families of the county. The abilities of 
young Maginn displayed themselves at a very early age, and were so success- 
fully cultivated, that in his tenth year he was advanced enough to enter Trinity 
College, his tutor there being Dr. Kyle, afterwards Provost of the university, 
and subsequently Bishop of Cork. In college he passed through the classes with 
distinction, gained several prizes and gave rich promise of his future years ; 
and was the reputed author of a poem, entitled “ neas Eunuchus,” which 
caused no little excitement, by the eccentricity of its fancy, and the boldness of 
its thoughts. Returning to Cork, he assisted for some time in the management 
of the school, and on his father’s death, which took place, we believe, when 
Maginn was little more than twenty; he took on himself the burthen of the 
entire establishment, and conducted it with singular success. The degree of 
doctor of law was conferred on him in his twenty-fourth year, an unusually 
early period, and one which we believe is without parallel in Ireland. 

Cork was, at that time, in the dawning of that taste for literature, and 
scientific inquiry, which has since rendered it so celebrated, and conferred on 
it the name of the Athens of Ireland. A number of ingenuous young men had 
formed themselves into a society for the diffusion of knowledge, and of this 
club Maginn became a member, and soon distinguished himself above all the 
others for the depth and universality of his reading. To one of his satirical 
turn, the opportunity for exercising his wit, which the foibles of the various 
members presented to him, was too tempting to be overlooked—and accordingly 
we find him, at this early period, levelling his shafts at such of his associates as 
were the most prominent in absurdity, priggishness, or pretension—and flinging 
about him epigrams and jests, as wildly and liberally on the small people of the 
beautiful city, as in after years on the chancellors and ministers of the British 
empire. But none of these trifles will bear transcription. They are as 
ephemeral as the boobies who provoked them. 

The publication of Blackwood’s Magazine, which was commenced in 1817, 
opened a field favourable to the display of Maginn’s talents, and he lost no 
time in availing himself of so popular a medium for the insertion of his lucu- 
brations, In a communication with which we have been favoured by Dr. 
Moir of Musselburgh, the far-famed Delta, whose celebrity as a poet is not 
more widely diffused than his reputation as an amiable and good man, we find 
the following amid other interesting memoranda. “Dr. Maginn commenced 
his correspondence with Mr. Blackwood in November, 1819, and his first con- 
tributions to the Magazine—his very extraordinary translation into Latin of the 
ballad of Chevy Chase—appeared in the number for that month. It was 
sent with a fictitious signature, as were also his other contributions to the sixth 
volume of that work,—‘An Epistle to Thomas Campbell’—‘Ode to Mrs. Flana- 
gan by an Irish Gentleman’—and ‘ Leslie versus Hebrew.’ In the seventh 
volume of Blackwood appeared ‘ Luctus on the Death of Sir Daniel Donnelly’ 
—the latter part of which from ‘Letter from O’Doherty’'—and comprehending 
the ‘Ode’ by him, ‘Letter from Seward,’ ‘Ulaloo Gol’—Greek and Latin— 
‘Hebrew Dirge’—letter from Jennings with ‘Dirge,’ and from Dowden with 
‘Song,’ as well as ‘ Speech delivered at the Cork Institution,’ I have always 
believed to be all written by him. To the same volume he contributed the 
Latin version of ‘Fytte Second of Chevy Chase’—‘Ode to Marshal——on his 
Return’—and I rather think ‘Daniel O'Rourke!’ Of the last Iam not quite 

ositive, nor of the ‘Semihore Biographice.’ (p. 610.) In volume eighth the 
octur contributed ‘Semihore Biographice,’ Nos. 2 and3, and several parts 
of Daniel (if that was really his.) The ‘Remarks on the present State of 
Ireland, (p. 190,) were also by him.” 

To this list we believe we may add “ Letter from Dr. Olinthus Petre.” 
(p. 207.)—* Epistle from O'Doherty,” (p. 536,) and “ Extracts from a Lost 
(and found) Memorandum Book,” (p. 605,) in which there is an ironical remedy 
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for the Poor Laws, almost worthy of standing beside Swift's “ Project for eating 
Children.” This remedy is no other thana decoction of cayenne pepper, which 
is administered to all craving mendicants in a bumper, by a rogue of a French 
cook, and has such an effect on them that they never again solicit alms or 
victuals at his door, The plan is put forth with inimitable gravity, and it is 
added that a patent for the invention is to be taken out by the French cook. 

In all these contributions there was a profusion of wit and learning which 
flashed on the public with a splendour to which they were unused. Scarcely 
one appeared in which there was not something libellous ; but the sting was so 
beautifully applied, and so mitigated by the surrounding fun, that it was difficult 
seriously to quarrel with the author; and Mr, Blackwood seemed to take as 
strong a delight in publishing the sarcasms, as Maginn in writing them, The 
following extracts from Mr, Blackwood’s Letters to the Doctor, in 1820, show 
how heartily the old man enjoyed a scourging article: — 

Edinburgh, 23 November, 1820. 

«My pear Str—It has been so far fortunate, that this month’s has been kept 
back for the article on Captain Parry’s Expedition, as it has enabled us to insert 
your admirable attack on Professor John, which you will see has not lost any of its 
points by the hands it has passed through. It was his doctrine and discoveries with 
regard to freezing, and not heat, which Brewster's Journal proved to be stolen 
from the Philosophical Transactions, and therefore your notice of his book on heat 
was altered. The other alterations, I have no doubt, you will approve of, and, to 
add to the joke, O. P. is baptised Olinthus Petre, D.D., of T.C.D. 

**] fear that you will think that too great liberties have been taken with Holt’s 
letter, but really we felt that they were necessary. Iam sure you will not object 
to such a puppy charlatan as Brande being substituted for Tommy Thomson.” 


It would seem from the following, that Barry Cornwall was not much in 
Blackwood's favour :— 


‘* Nothing but your articles would have tempted us to notice, in any direct way, 
‘the beasts of John Scott’s Magazine.’ Ihave no doubt that they will have more 
attacks on this next number, their object undoubtedly being to tempt us to a war- 
fare, which might bring them into a little notoriety. I see, too, in this week’s 
, Literary Gazette,’ there is a miserable attempt made to attack us, Proctor, as I 
think I mentioned to you, is now one of Baldwin’s set, and he is quite hand and 
glove with Jerdan, so that [have do doubt this is from the same quarter, and 

reparatory to something that will appear in Baldwin’s next number. Proctor 
as received a great deal more praise in the magazine than he deserves, and I 
would not be sorry to see a little which would put him in his proper rank, as a 
person of an elegant enough taste, but no very great strength or original powers, 
and more an imitator than aninventor. Isaw a good deal of him the two last 
times I was in London, and I formed a very different idea of his talent from what I 
expected of the author of Dramatic Scenes.” 


The Doctor had not at this time communicated his name to Blackwood, nor 
had he, what is much more singular, demanded payment for his writings. The 


following extract will show that, whatever was the Doctor's delicacy, Black- 
wood, with his accustomed liberality, acted as became him :— 


‘“*E hope you will like this number of Maga. which I think one of our 
standard ones. I need not say how much it owes to you, and I cannot say how 
rouch J owe you for your most effectual assistance. Your contributions have now beef 
so numerous and so valuable, in the truest sense of the word, that I trust you will allow 
me to return you some acknowledgment, for I cannot repay you for the kind and 
valuable aid you have given me, If you will not accept money, I trust you will 
allow me to send you books, and you would do me a singular favour if you would 
send me a list of those that would be acceptable to you. It is very awkward of me 
to ask you to do this; but ignorant as I am of what passes, or what you wou'd 
most prize, I would not like to send you works you did not want, and I must there- 
fore beg of you to send me a good long list.”* 


* For a considerable time Dr. Maginn corresponded with Mr. Blackwood under 
the signature of R. T. S., and he gradually withdrew the incognito so far as to 
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In the ninth volume appeared the “ Hymn to Christopher North,” some more 
cantos of “ Daniel O’Rourke”—*A familiar Letter from the Adjutant”—“A 
Letter from Dr. Petre’—and “ Bacchus or the Pirates,” a Homeric hymn, 
translated into the metre of Sir Walter Scott. “In this month,” says Dr. 
Moir, “ Doctor Maginn appeared in Edinburgh in propria persona. From the 
following extract from a letter of Mr. Blackwood to me at that time, you will 
see how nearly Dr. Maginn and I were in meeting.” 


“*T have living with me just now, my celebrated Cork correspondent, who pum- 
melled Professor Leslie in such a grand style. He has come over quite on purpose 
to see me, and, till he introduced himself to me on Monday, I did not know his 
name, or any thing of him, except by his letters under an assumed signature 
like yourself. I wish now, my dear sir, you would also call on me, for I should 
rejoice exceedingly to have the pleasure of seeing you at my house with this very 
singular man, and some of my other friends, whom I am sure you would like to 
know. At the same time, I beg to assure you that, I would not for the world press 
this on you, unless you find it entirely accordant with your own views and wishes. 
I would not wish you to go the least out of your own way; and so anxious am I 
that I should owe the pleasure of oe youentirely to yourself, I have never 
since you expressed your feelings on this head, made the slightest inquiry either 
directly or indirectly.” 


**T have quoted the continuation of the paragraph,” adds Dr. Moir, * to show 
that at this time I was not personally acquainted with Mr. Blackwood, and also 
that from the admiration of Dr. Maginn’s talents, which I had occasionally 
expressed in my letters to him, Mr. Blackwood held out the opportunity of my 
then meeting the Doctor, as an additional temptation to my revealing myself. 
I was then very young—only twenty-two—and diffident to a degree, and it was 
not for a year after that time that I ventured a flesh-and-blood presentation in 
the sanctum of Maga. 

«*T remember having afterwards been informed by Mr. Blackwood, that the 
Doctor arrived in Edinburgh on Sunday evening, and found his way out to 
Newington, where he then resided. It so happened that the whole family had 
gone to the country a few days before, and in fact, the premises, except the front 
gate, were locked up. This the Doctor managed, after vainly ringing and 
knocking, to open, and made a circuit of the building, peeping first into one 
window, and then another, where every thing looked snug and comfortable, 
though tenantless. He took occasion afterwards to remark that no such tempta- 
tions were allowed to prowlers in Ireland. 

«On the forenoon of Monday he presented himself in Prince’s-street—at 
that time Mr. Blackwood’s place of business—and formally asked for an inter- 
view with that gentleman. The Doctor was previously well aware that his 
quizzes on Dowden, Jennings, and Cody of Cork, (perfectly harmless as they 
were,) had produced a ferment in that quarter, which now exploded in sending 
fierce and fiery letters to the proprietor of the magazine, demanding the name 
of the writer, as he had received sundry notes from Mr. Blackwood, telling 
him the circumstances; and on Mr. Blackwood appearing, the stranger apprised 
him of his wish to have a private conversation with him, and this in the 
strongest Irish accent he could assume. 

“ On being closetted together, Mr. Blackwood thought to himself, as Mr. 
Blackwood afterwards informed me,—‘ Here at last is one of the wild Irishmen 
—and come for no good purpose, doubtless.’ 

«You are Mr. Blackwood, I presume,’ said the stranger. 

«¢T am,’ answered that gentleman. 

««¢] have rather an unpleasant business then with you,’ he added, ‘ regarding 
some things which appeared in your magazine. They are so and so—would 
you be so kind as to give me the name of the author ?’ 


subscribe himself Ralph Tuckett Scott, and Mr. Blackwood sent him a cheque, 
ayable to that gentleman. Dr. Maginn wrote a very humorous letter, quizzing 
r. B. for being gulled, and exaggerating the difficulty he had in getting the cheque 
cashed, with the endorsement of an imaginary person. 
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«¢ That requires consideration,’ said Mr. Blackwood ; ‘and I must first be 
satisfied that eine 

««¢ Your correspondent resides in Cork, doesn't he? You need not make any 
mystery about that.’ 

«¢] decline at present,’ said Mr. B. ‘giving any information on that head, 
before I know more of this business—of your purpose—and who you are.’ 

««* You are very shy, sir,’ said the stranger; ‘1 thought you corresponded 
with Mr. Scott, of Cork,’ mentioning the assumed name under which the doc- 
tor had hitherto communicated with the magazine. 

«¢T beg to decline giving any information on that subject,’ was the response 
of Mr. Blackwood. 

«‘ «If you don’t know him, then,’ sputtered out the stranger ; ‘ perhaps—per- 
haps you could know your own handwriting,’ at the same moment producing a 
packet of letters from his side pocket. * You need not deny your correspon- 
dence with that gentleman—lI am that gentleman.’ 

“‘Such was the whimsical introduction of Dr. Maginn to Mr. Blackwood; 
and after a cordial shake of the hand, and a hearty laugh, the pair were in a 
few minutes up to the elbows in friendship. The doctor remained at this time 
in Edinburgh, at Mr. B.’s house, for several weeks; and was introduced to 
Professor Wilson, Mr. Lockhart, R. P. Gillies, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Howison, 
and other prominent literary characters, as well as several leading and influen- 
tial members of the Scottish bar. The doctor remained in Edinburgh until the 
middle of July, when he returned home.” 

The coronation, and the king’s visit to Ireland, in 1821, seemed well worthy 
of commemoration in the pages of Blackwood; and the publisher spared no 
exertions to make his numbers for August and September worthy of the occa- 
sion. In the first-named of these months, we find him writing to Maginn 
thus :— 


“T feel prodigious anxiety about my next number ; it is so much consequence that 
it should be very good as well as very lively. I entreat of you, as the greatest favour 
you can ever do me, to make the utmost exertions that your limited leisure will permit 
you. It would have an admirable effect if you could send me an article full of the 
true loyal Irish feeling which is at present sweeping all before it in your Green Isle. 
None but an Irishman can do this. At the same time, this is not to prevent there 
being plenty of the humorous and droll turn of communication, in the Zuctus style, 
as you proposed. The ode and the song every one is delighted with ; and a great 
deal more of the some kind is expected in our next number. A writes me that he 
never almost read anything so good; and Wilson and Hamilton were quite de- 
lighted with them.” 


The ode and Song here alluded to appeared in the August number, (p. 94, 
vol. x.), and well deserve the laughter which they provoked. In the same 
volume is “ Sylvanus Urban and Christopher North,” “ Expostulation with 
Mr. Barker,” “ Adventus in Hiberniam Regis,” ‘The Man in the Bell”—a 
paper worthy of Victor Hugo,—* Latin Prosody from England,” “ Treason,” 
“The Sixth Canto of Daniel O’Rourke,” “ Translation of the Adventus,” 
“¢ On the Scholastic Doctors,” “Specimens of Free and Easy Translations,” 
« Ancient National Melodies,” “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “ A Bitter Quiz 
on Lord Byron’s Poem of Darkness,” “The Irish Melodies,” “ Remarks on 
Shelley’s Adonais,” with several other short papers, which, according to cus- 
tom, we do not think worth particularising, as to do so would swell this 
paper beyond all reasonable limits. In reference to two articles among the fore- 
going, of remarkable merit, we read the following observations in Mr. Black- 
wood’s letters :— 


“On Saturday and yesterday I received all your parcels of the 8th, 9th, and 
10th. Both your songs are capital ; and I weary excessively for the introduction 
which you are to prefix. Captain Hamilton was like to die of laughing when he 
read them; particularly St. Patrick. Any one but yourself, he says, would mar 
the melodies. We stand so much in need of them for this number, and they stand 
so little in need of any introduction, that I really must print them now; and the 
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notice of Tommy Moore will do as well with the next number as with this, should 


it not come in time. 


‘‘ The Sixth Canto of Daniel is, I think, the very best we have had. 


a most 


It will be 


ievous disappointment, likewise, to me, if I do not receive the introduc- 


tion and Latin verses by to-morrow evening's post. It isa happy thought to put 
’ 


the conclusion in Latin, as it would be a pity to lose it: and it wil 


so much all our learned friends.” 


besides, gratify 


“In the following year one among other papers, in Blackwood, his 


* Wine Bibber’s Glory,” of w 


ich, as a specimen of his Latinity, we insert a 


copy here, and when we say that it is fully equal to any thing that Vincent 
Bourne ever wrote, we do it only the justice to which its merits are entitled: — 


THE WINE-BIBBER S GLORY—A NEW SONG. 
Tons—“ The Jolly Miller.” 


Quo me Bacche rapis tui 
Plenum ? 
Hor. 


1. 
If Horatius Flaceus made jolly old 
Bacchus 
So often his favourite theme ; 
If in him it was classic to praise his old 
Massic, 
And Falernian to gulp in a stream ; 
If Falstaff’s vagaries "bout Sack and 
Canaries 
Have pleased us again and again ; 
Shall we not make merry, on Port, 
Claret, or Sherry, 
Madeira, and sparkling Champagne ? 


2. 
First Port, that potation preferred by 
our nation 
To all the small drink of the French ; 
*Tis the best standing liquor for layman 
or vicar, 
The army, the navy, the bench ; 
"Tis strong and substantial, believe me, 
no man shall 
Good Port from my dining-room send ; 
In your soup—after cheese—every way 
it will please, 
But most, téte-a-téte with a friend. 


3. 
Fair Sherry, Port's sister, for years they 
dismissed her 
To the kitchen to flavour the jellies— 
There long she was banish'd, and well 
nigh had vanish'd 
To comfort the kitchen maids’ bellies ; 
Till his Majesty fixt, he thought Sherry 
when sixt 
Years old like himself quite the thing ; 
So I think it but proper, to fill a tip- 
topper 
Of Sherry to drink to the king. 


4. 
Though your delicate Claret, by no 
means goes far, it 
Is famed for its exquisite flavour ; 
"Tis a nice provocation to wise conver- 


sation, 
Queer blarney, or harmless palaver ; 


TOPORIS GLORIA—-A LATIN MELODY. 


To a tune for itself, lately discovered in Hercu. 
laneum—being an ancient Roman air—or, if 
not, quite as good. 


Cum jollificatione boisterosa : i.e. with boisterous 
jollification. 


.. 

Si Horatio Flacco de hilari Baccho 
Mos carmina esset cantare, 

Si Massica vina vocaret divina, 
Falernaque sciret potare ; 

Si nos juvat miré Falstaffium audire 
Laudentum Hispanicum merum, 

Cor nostrum sit letum, ob Portum, 

Claretum, 

Xerense, Campanum, Maderum. 


II. 

Est Portum potatio quam Anglica natio 
Vinis Galliz preetulit lautis :— 

Sacerdote amatur—et laicis potatur 
Consultis, militibus, nautis. 

Si meum conclave hoc forte et suave 
Vitaverit, essem iniquus, 

Post caseum—in jure—placebit secure 
Presertim cnm adsit amicus. 


Til. 
Huic quamvis cognatum, Xerense dam- 
natum, 
Gelata culina tingebat, 
Vinum exul ibique dum coquo cuique 
Generosum liquorem preebebat. 
Sed a rege probatum est valdé pergra- 
tum 
Cum (ut ipse) sexagenariam— 
Largé ergo implendum, regique biben- 
dum 
Opinor est nunc necessarium. 


IV. 
Claretum, oh! quamvis haud forte 
(deest nam vis) 
Divina sapore notatur ; 
Hine dulcia dicuntur—faceta nascun- 
tur— 
Leniterque philiosophizatur. 
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’*Tis the bond of society—no inebriety 
Follows a swig of the Blue ; 
One may drink a whole ocean, but ne’er 
feel commotion 
Or headache from Chateau Margoux. 


5. 
But though Claret is pleasant, to taste 
for the present 
Onthe stomach it sometimes feels cold ; 
So to keep it all clever, and comfort 
your liver, 
Take a glass of Madeira that’s old ; 
When ’t has sailed for the Indies, a cure 
for all wind 'tis, 
And cholic ‘twill put to the rout ; 
All doctors declare a good glass of Ma- 
deira 
The best of all things for the gout. 


6. 
Then Champagne! dear Champagne! 
ah! how gladly 1 drain a 
Whole bottle of Ocil de Perdrix ; 
To the eye of my charmer, to make my 
love warmer, 
If cool that love ever could be. 
I could toast her for ever—but never, 
oh, never 
Weuld I her dear name so profane ; 
So, if e’er when I’m tipsy, it slips tomy 
lips, I 
Wash it back to my heart with Cham- 
pagne ! 
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Socialis potatio! te haud fregit ratio 

« Purpureo dezoram colore ! 

Tui maximum mare liceret potare 
Sine mentis frontisvé dolore. 


% 
Etsi vero in presenti Claretum bibenti 
Videatur imprimis jucundum, 
Cito venter frigescat—quod ut statim 
decrescat 
Vetus vinum Maderum adeundum. 
Indos si navigirit, vento corpus levarit, 
Coliceamque fugarit hoe merum ; 
Podagra cruciato “ Vinum optimum 
dato 
Clamant medici docti Maderum,” 


VL 
Campanum! Campanum! quo gaudio 
lagenam 
Ocelli Perdricis sorberem ! 
Ad dominz oculum exhauriam poculum 
Tali philtro si unquam egerem— 
Propinarem divinam—sed peream si si- 
nam 
Nomen carum ut sic profanatur, 
Et si cum Bacchus urget, ad labia surs 
git 
Campano ad cor revoletur. 


From this time until 1828, the doctor constantly contributed to “ Black- 
wood,” and the list of his works now lying before us is such as probably no 
other literary man in the empire could have equalled. In the year 1823, he 
married ; and having given up his school, went to London, with the intention of 
seeking his fortune in the wide ocean of literature, dreaming, no doubt, like 
most young men, of the golden isles of Atalantis, to be found in those 
watery wilds, and like them doomed to disappointment. His celebrity soon 
procured him literary employment; and from Murray, “the Anax of book- 
sellers,” as Lord Byron called him, he received overtures for the composition of 
a life of that poet, who had just died. Nothing can more clearly show the 
high opinion entertained by those best qualified to judge of his abilities than 
this fact. A young man from an Irish provincial town, who had never written 
a book, and whose name was little known, entrusted with the biography of one 
of the greatest of England’s poets, by one of the shrewdest booksellers that 
ever lived, is a spectacle not often seen, and Maginn used to speak of it with 
no little satisfaction. The papers and letters of his lordship were accordingly 
placed in the doctor’s hands, and remained in his possession for some time, but 
no-steps were taken in the biography, and it was finally entrusted to Mr. Moore. 
It is fortunate for the memory of Lord Byron that Maginn did not write his 
life ; as, instead of the romantic fictions to which Mr. Moore has treated us, 
in which the author of Childe Harold is represented as a demi-god, or some- 
thing just less, we should have a picture of the man, unvizored and unrobed, 
in his true and natural colours; his whole heart and life laid bare; as he 
himself wished them to be, and a record of a career more singular than even 
the Confessions of Rousseau, and only less profligate than the Waste of De 
Faublas. In the papers submitted to the doctor, there were; as he assured us, 
in every page, proofs of the utter falseness and insincerity of his lordship, to 
an extent scarcely credible; and he had gleaned besides, from the most 
authentic sources, such general information of the life and habits of the poet, 
as to be better soqualatel with his career than any other man in England, 
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« Although,” said he, “I never read the autobiography of which so mnclrhas 
been said, so much of it has been repeated to me, that I know almost the entire 
of its contents. It contained scarcely anything more than what we already 
know. The whole object seemed to be to puff himself and run down every 
body else. Moore’s disinterestedness in burning the manuscript has been 
talked of absurdly. There never was such a humbug. Murray lost two thou- 
sand pounds by it.” 

In the Noctes Ambrosiane, No. XV. we find the doctor expressing his opi- 
nion of the papers thus: with a slight variation it is what we have often heard 
him say :—‘ One volume of his memoirs in short, consists of a dictionary of 
all his friends and acquaintances, alphabetically arranged, with proper defini- 
tions of their characters—criticisms on their works (when they had any) and 
generally a few specimens of their correspondence. ‘To me this volume seemed 
on the whole the most amusing of the three. The fact is, that Byron never 
could versify, and that his memoirs and his private letters are the only things 
of his that I have ever seen, that give me, in the least degree, the notion of a 
fine creature, enjoying the full and unrestrained swing of his faculties. Hang 
it, if you had ever seen that attack of his on ‘ Blackwood’—or, better still, 
that attack of his on Jeffrey, for puffing Johnny Keats—or, best of all, per- 
haps, that letter on Hobhouse—or that glorious, now I think of it, inimitable 
letter to Tom Moore, giving an account of the blow-up with Murray about the 
Don Juan concern—oh, dear, if you had seen these, you would never have 
thought of mentioning any rhymed thing of Byron’s; no, not even his Epi- 
grams on Sam Rogers, which are well worth five dozen Parasinas and Prisoners 
of Chillon.” 

With these sentiments, which clearly show how little enthusiasm he felt for 
either his lordship or his poetry, the doctor recommended Murray to publish the 
letters entire with libels, sneers, satires, sarcasms, epigrams, confessions, and 
intrigues, unmutilated and unasterisked, and merely prefix to the work such in- 
formation as was absolutely indispensable. Had this been done, the world 
would now be in possession of the most extraordinary compilation that ever 
appeared; but Murray got frightened—his great friends came about him, and 
advised, and wept, and entreated and implored; and the task of drawing up 
the “ Memoirs,” taken from Maginn, was consigned to one who, having been a 
whig all his life, knew best what would please his employers, and expunged 
all those parts in which they were mercilessly shown up. In a moral point of 
view, perhaps, we have no reason to regret our loss. 

In 1824, the Doctor having been appointed by Mr. Murray, foreign editor of 
** The Representative,” a daily paper, then newly established, went to reside 
in Paris. That publication did not, however, flourish long, and on its 
death, the doctor returned to London, where, for atime, he earned a 
scanty livelihood, by writing for magazines, annuals, and newspapers. In 
the “ Literary Souvenir” for 1829, appeared one of his most beautiful 
tales, “‘ The City of the Demons.” In the volume which preceded it, is ano- 
ther, entitled, “A Vision of Purgatory;” and in the Fairy Legends of Mr. 
Crofton Croker, was the exquisitely humorous story of “ Daniel O’Rourke,”* 
and three others, whose names we have forgotten. He contributed principally 
to the “ John Bull,” then in its glory, and had obtained so great a reputation as 
a political writer, that on the establishment of «* The Standard,” by Mr. Bald- 
win, he was appointed joint editor with Dr. Gifford. In the same year he pub- 
lished “ Whitehall,” one of the most wild and extraordinary productions of the 
day ; overflowing with madcap wit and quaint learning, and containing sketches 
of all the leading characters of the time, from George I1V., down to Jack 
Ketch the hangman. To the last-named office, by an inimitable stroke of hu- 
mour, he appoints Mr. Tierney, who, having come up to town with an earnest 
desire to be made prime minister, and having in vain solicited that or some 


* [We have seen a copy of ‘ Daniel O’Rourke,” printed before either Crofton 
Croker or Dr. Maginn was bor, so our correspondent must be in error in attri- 
buting this composition to Maginn.—Ep. | 
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other place, finally, in despair, accepts the office of executioner, and performs 
the last ceremonies of the law on Mr. ae who, he tells us, * amid 
the acclamations of surrounding thousands, died easily and instantaneously.” 
This work is very rare, but it will well repay any one who takes the trouble 
of searching for it through the old book-shops of London. 

This appears to have been a busy period of the doctor's life. From the inte- 
resting memoranda of Dr. Moir, we extract the following account of another 
work of fiction which has been lost:—‘ Another thing of the doctor's, I re- 
member being particularly struck with; and I am almost certain that it has 
never been published. I think it was written when he was in Paris, in connec- 
tion with ‘ The Representative,’ the newspaper which Mr. Murray started in 
London. You must, of course, be aware, that the doctor was the foreign edi- 
tor, and, it is said, with a very handsome salary, during the short time that it 
continued to be published. The manuscript referred to was sent to Mr. 
Blackwood towards the end of 1827, as I find from the following extract from 
a letter to me:— 


**T believe I mentioned to you that I had got some chapters of a very queer work 
by Dr. Maginn. He is such a singular person, that I don't know if he will ever 
finish it; and perhaps I shall have to return the manuscript one of these days. I 
should therefore be sorry you did not read it, and I send you the whole I have got, 
with his contents of the intended chapters. How do you think they would do for 
Maga, should he not finish the book, and be willing to allow them to appear 
in it?” 


«* What answer I returned to these queries I do not now remember ; but 
have a distinct recollection of setting down the production as a very extraordi- 
nary one—full of power, originality, and interest. The scene was laid in Paris, 
and some of the scenes were very striking, more especially one, where an only 
and spoiled son, having dissipated his substance in all kinds of riotous living, 
and descended to all the meannesses of vice, has not yet the moral courage to 
reveal his lost condition to his doting parents, who resided in one of the pro- 
vinces, and who believed him to be an industrious and ardent student; and at 
length throws himself into the Seine, his body being afterwards claimed by 
them at the Morgue. It would appear that I had kept the manuscript for some 
time, and that it had been mislaid, although afterwards recovered, as I find 
allusion to the subject in another letter from Mr. Blackwood :— 


“It is most fortunate that you discovered the doctor’s chapters, and all in good 
time. Some weeks ago he wrote me to return them, but in the hurry. of one thing 
or another, I neglected to doso. Last night I had another letter from him, and 
intended to have sent it off this very day.” 


In 1830, “ Fraser’s Magazine” was established, and with the foundation and 
chief management of that brilliant periodical, Maginn was most intimately 
connected. Some disagreement with Blackwood, we believe, led to the birth of 
this new and powerful rival, which soon attained a circulation the most ex- 
tensive and respectable of any of the London published periodicals. The 
first three or four numbers were almost entirely written by the doctor and 
his friend, Mr. Hugh Fraser, one of those clever, well-bred men of wit 
and honour about town, whom London produces in greater perfection and 
greater numbers than any other metropolis in the world. The articles 
being completed, they both sallied forth with the manuscript in their pockets, 
and proceeded down Regent-street, in search of a publisher. Passing No. 
215, the doctor said, ‘Fraser! here is a namesake of yours—let us try 
him.” They entered the shop—some bright star of fortune that presided over 
Mr. James Fraser, then conducting them. The terms were arranged, and thus 
was laid the basis of “ Fraser's Magazine.” Many persons thought it was so 
called after the publisher. This was a mistake. Mr. James Fraser, so far from 
taking pride in the journal which bore his name, never permitted any one in his 
establishment to call it “ Fraser’s Magazine.” Jn his books and correspondence, 
which we have seen, we find it always called “ The Town and Country,” and it 
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was after Mr. Hugh Fraser the Magazine was designated by the title by which 
it is known. 

A highly popular and delightful feature in this Magazine, was the Gallery of 
Literary Portraits—the letter-press for nearly all of which was written by 
Maginn. These were entirely original in plan and execution, and created a 
sensation in literary circles, not often paralleled. The exquisite sketches by 
Maclise added not a little to their attraction. As a whole, they are, we think, 
the most original and sparkling of the doctor’s productions ; and when we remem- 
ber that they were hit off at a moment's notice, we shall be easily able to fancy 
how meteoric was the intellect from which they emanated. Wit was their prin- 
cipal recommendation. ‘ This,” as Sir William Jones said of Dunning, 
“ relieved the weary, calmed the resentful, and animated the drowsy; this drew 
smiles even from such as were the objects of it ; scattered flowers over a desert ; 
and, like sunbeams sparkling on a lake, gave vivacity to the dullest and least 
interesting theme.” And we never read them, without involuntarily thinking 
we hear the doctor speak, for they are perfect resemblances of what his conver- 
sation was. 

Maginn was now in the zenith of his reputation and circumstances. He 
mixed in good society—was courted by lords and ladies of rank and fashion, 
and moved in the glittering circle of the aristocracy. By Lord Lowther, Lord 
Francis Egerton, Mr. Wilson Croker, and Lady Stepney, he was received with 
friendship and consideration ; and though he lived, bitterly to experience the truth 
of Dr. Burney’s remark*—“ what Pliny has said of the cinnamon tree, seems 
applicable to the great in general, corticis in quo summa gratia—nothing but the 
mere outside is of value” —-still the warmest of his admirers must admit, that their 
subsequent desertion of him may be attributed not a little to his own want of 
prudence. By Mr. Croker he is thus described in a letter, which we have had 
an opportunity of seeing :—* On the few occasions of my having the pleasure of 
being in his society, his conversation was very lively and original—a singular 
mixture of classical erudition, and Jrish fun. There was a good deal of wit, and 
still more of drollery, and certainly no deficiency of what is called conviviality 
and animal spirits. I remember on one occasion having heard from some 
common friend, that he seemed to be throwing away a great deal of talent on 
ephemeral productions. I took the liberty of advising him to direct his great 
powers to some more permanent objects, and he told me that he contemplated 
some serious work, I think on the Greek drama, but of this I am not quite 
sure. It might have been the Greek orators. I had a high opinion of his 
power to illustrate either.” 

By our illustrious countryman, Maclise, he is thus described at the period 
of which we now write :—* With every desire to do what you request, I 
find myself embarassed in contributing the slightest memorandum of my ac- 
quaintance with the late Dr. Maginn. Does he not strike you to have been 
precisely the person, of whom it would be most difficult to convey (to one 
who had not known him) atrue impression? 1 cannot boast of having seen as 
much of the doctor, as I was ambitious of seeing; for, although known to him 
from my first arrival in London, yet, whether from his own, and perhaps my 
active occupation, the usual separating tendencies and distractions of town, . 
differences of pursuit, &c., our interviews were not after all so frequent as I 
could have wished ; and when we consider over how many years they were spread, 
any thing I could say of him must, of necessity, assume a tone of the highest 
panegyric, and I find it difficult to satisfy myself in the choice of any expression 
sufficiently powerful to convey my idea of his great abilities as a writer, and 
conversationist, and of his excellent nature as aman. He comes upon my 
general recollection always crowded round by the most pleasant associations, and 
I can conjure him up in particular situations. The morning walk of my early 
acquaintance, and more recently the morning visit, when I had but to listen and 
be delighted. Indeed his various gifts and brilliant qualities were ever met with 
prompt acknowledgment, and where wit and wits abounded, ons always had the 


* Life of Metastatio. 
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satisfaction of seeing him commanding attention.” These were the rosy days 
of his existence. How full of stern philosaphy.do they appear, when we con- 
trast them with subsequent scenes, and find him, who, but a brief period before 
was a visitor in lordly palaces and drawing-rooms, pining away in the gloomy 
cells and garrets of the Fleet. 

Let us resume the thread of our narrative :— We have been favoured by our 
friend, Mr. Nickisson, the present proprietor of “ Fraser,” with a list of Maginn’s 
contributions to that periodical ; but it is so extensive as to preclude the possi- 
bility of printing it. We shall, therefore, only notice a few of the most promi- 
nent papers, merely premising that the doctor contributed to almost every 
number of the Magazine from the commencement down to No. 133, one or two 
papers at an average. 

In the 37th Number appeared the memorable satire of Lord Byron on his 
friend Sam Rogers; and in the following month, Coleridge’s Epitaph on his 
enemy, Sir James Mackintosh. Both these created much talk, and are among 
the most interesting literary curiosities we possess. The satire is the very best 
and bitterest that has appeared since Swift, and fully corroborates the opinion 
which the octor expressed in the “ Noctes Ambrosian,” before quoted. “I 
would give a trifle to have seen Sam’s face the morning that satire was pub- 
lished,” said Maginn. It is reported that Rogers attempted to buy up all the 
copies of the magazine, but yielded to the advice of a friend, who remonstrated 
with him on the inutility of such a step. Of that great poet and his compo- 
sitions Doctor Maginn thought but little, and said that he owed much of his 
fame to a right appreciation of that glorious line— 


‘** The road through the stomach’s the way to the heart.” 


“T do not think Sam Rogers any great poet, notwithstanding all the puffs 
about him,” said a friend, one day, to the doctor. 

«« That is,” he replied, “ because you never ate any of his dinners.” 

The “ Fraser Papers” form the next feature of interest and importance in 
the magazine. Though written on subjects generally of a temporary nature, 
and every one of them hastily struck off in Fraser’s back parlour, over such 
supplies of liquid as would totally incapacitate all other men from work, real- 
ising too often in Regent-street the picture which the classic poet of antiquity 
beheld in the rosy mornings of Ausonia :— 


“‘ Sic noctem patera, sic ducam carmine donec 
Injiciat radios in mea vina dies,” 
PROPERT, iv. 6. 


the doctor and his associate in the task, Mr. C » (a writer of no mean 
ability,) have flung into the essays such radiant fun, blended with sucn sound 
reasoning, that they seem destined to avoid the fate which overtakes most poli- 
tical writings, and has consigned those of Swift and Addison already to 
oblivion. They do not, it is true, contain much of what is called * the philo- 
sophy of history ;” they do not aspire to such august thought as invests the 
pamphlets of Burke, and wiil convey them in triumph down to all posterity ; 
for such ends they were not designed or written; but as speculations flung off 
to win some temporary advantage—to gall some political adversary, or cele- 
brate some triumph of party, they are inimitable, and are impregnated with as 
much of the true Rabelaisian fire as will keep them vigorous for ever. 

In the sixty-first number appeared one of his most admirable things, “* The 
Fraserians,” which was soon followed by a paper in the sixty-fourth, entitled 
« April Fools,” into which, as in a net, by an advertisement in a newspaper 
from a sentimental young Indian lady, possessed of a fortune, and in want of a 
husband, he drew no less than eighteen fools, all of whom felt so extremely 
anxious about the fair unknown as to produce no less than one hundred epistles, 
every one of which the doctor published. We believe Theodore Hook had 
something to do with this hoax. It was certainly worthy of him. 

In the seventy-third number appeared the “ Report on Fraser’s Magazine,” 
—a paper full of talent and learning, but tiresome from its great length ; and 
in the eightieth number his famous review of “ Berkeley Castle.” This was 
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written in Fraser’s back parlour at the end of the month, when the whole party 
was heated with wine. It was scribbled off, with his usual rapidity, in about 
an hour, Maginn having never once taken his pen off the paper until he had 
concluded it ; and on its being handed by the publisher to Father Mahony, the 
latter said :— 

« Jemmy, you had better take care what you do—this seems libellous.” 

Fraser looked at some of the passages to which the priest objected, but 
merely said :— 

«“ Pooh—we have printed worse ;—we are at the end of the month, and it 
must go in.” 

“‘ Very well,” was the stoical remark of the priest, and the paper was set up 
in type and published. The result is well-known. 

The conduct of Maginn, on being made acquainted with the assault on the 
publisher was honourable. He instantly forwarded a note to the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley, apprising him that he was the author of the article. Shortly after- 
wards he received a card from Major Fancourt, M.P., on the part of Mr. 
Berkeley, in which it was stated that he was desirous to see him on particular 
business. The doctor immediately waited on Major Fancourt, and it was 
agreed between them—the doctor in the mean time procuring a second—that a 
hostile meeting should take place in the evening, at seven o’clock. The place 
appointed was a field in the New Barnet Road, and Mr. Hugh Fraser, his old 
friend, acted as the doctor's second. The parties were placed on the ground at 
a little before seven, and on the first exchange of shots Doctor Maginn fired 
rather high, which induced Major Fancourt to ask whether the doctor had 
done it designedly not to fire at his antagonist. Mr. Hugh Fraser answered 
that he did not know. The pistols were a second time loaded and placed in the 
hands of the parties, who fired again without effect. The seconds here inter- 
fered, but vainly. A third exchange of shots then took place, Berkeley's bullet 
grazing the heel of Dr. Maginn’s boot, and the doctor’s bullet grazing the 
collar of his adversary’s coat. The seconds again interfered, and the parties 
left the ground without any explanation, merely bowing to each other as they 
departed. Both behaved with the utmost coolness and deliberation, and not a 
word was spoken on the occasion, with the exception of the word of command, 
and the question of Major Fancourt with the answer. Warrants had been 
issued against the parties, but, as we have seen, ineffectually. 

We have now brought the doctor to the year 1837, when his difficulties 
began to assume a more formidable aspect than they had hitherto worn. Since 
his dismissal from the “ Standard” his affairs had begun to get involved, and 
the temporary and fluctuating engagements which he got on the “ True Sun,” 
* Age,” &c. &c., did but little to relieve him. 

But there was another external attraction which made home less agreeable ; 
and as this formed one of the most remarkable features of his life, it 
would be unpardonable in a biographer not to allude to it—we mean his 
supposed attachment to Miss Landon. Whatever were the terms on which 
he stood with that gifted and fascinating creature, certain it is that the 
strongest friendship subsisted between them, and we should not be wrong if 
we said, that at least one-fourth of those: poems which combine to form “ The 
Drawing-room Scrap-book,” while that book was under the guidance of Miss 
Landon, was contributed by Doctor Maginn. We have been told by one who 
heard him read, and saw him correct the proof-sheets of that work, that he 
made no secret to that person, at least, of having contributed much to the 
Scrap-book ; and he used to repeat those poems which he had given to the fair 
editress, laughing heartily all the time at the little hoax they were playing off 
upon the public. In more than one of the volumes there are poems with the 
doctor’s name or initials—but this was done to lull suspicion. On Miss Lan- 
don’s death Maginn was disconsolate, and almost lost his senses for two days. 

In 1834 the doctor had resumed his correspondence with Mr. Blackwood, and 
to the April number for that year, says Dr. Moir, “he sent the exquisite 
‘Story without a Tail,’ which was followed, in May, by ‘ Bob Burke’s Duel with 
Ensign Brady,’ almost equally good.” Among his new contributions to Black- 
wood, Dr. Moir has omitted to notice his “ Tobias Correspondence,” which was 
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written in a little garret in Wych-street, in the Strand, where the doctor was 
hiding from the blood-hounds of the law, and js full of the varied experience of his 
whole literary life. When a friend applied to him for some hints as to how he 
should write for newspapers, Maginn merely said, ‘‘ Read the Tobias Correspon- 
dence,—there is the whole art and mystery of editing a newspaper.” Another, 
who said to him that he perceived it had been attacked by the daily critics, received 
for answer, “ The reason is, every word of it is true, and my gentlemen of the 
press don’t like that.” In 1837, also, were published his ‘“ Shakspeare Papers,” 

consisting of some of the ablest and most beautiful dissertations on the charac- 
ters of our dramatist that adorn the language. They incline a little too much, 

perhaps, to paradox, but their great ability is universally admitted. Combined 
with his “ Essay on Dr. Farmer,” and sundry reviews and criticisms on Shak- 
speare, which have appeared in Fraser, they form a most valuable and inte- 
resting body of facts, surmises, and annotations on our great poet. In the 
ninety-sixth, ninety-seventh, and ninety-ninth numbers of Fraser was published 
that strange medley of wit and learning entitled “ The Doctor.” It was a re- 
view of Southey’s fantastical work, and the cleverest of any that appeared. 

No idea of it could be communicated. To be appreciated it should be read. 

In January, 1838, appeared the first of the “ Homeric Ballads,” which were 
afterwards continued until he had published sixteen. We had prepared a long 
criticism on this series, but we find we have no room to insert it. The last 
prose paper the doctor ever wrote was a “leader” for the “ Age,” in which he 
recommended summary execution on the Chartist demagogues—the last poetical 
essay was the sixteenth Homeric Hymn, the conclusion of which was dictated to 
the writer of this memoir from the death-bed of Maginn. In the same year 
(1838) he translated the “* Comedies of Lucian.” As translations they require 
no praise—but, notwithstanding their excellence, they did not form a popular 
feature in Fraser, and the publisher returned one or two to the doctor. 

From this time until 1840 the condition of Maginn was one of wretched- 
ness. Goldsmith’s life, even in his worst days of poverty, could not have 
been more deplorable. He was arrested and thrown into gaol several times ; 
yet in all his misfortunes he retained his serenity of mind. The following 
sketches of him, in this last year, are transcribed from some letters written at 
that period :— 

“T have just returned from Dr. Maginn, and am quite delighted at my in- 
terview with him. Here is a full and free narrative of it. On arriving at his 
residence I inquired for the doctor, and was informed that he was out. I was, 
however, requested to walk up stairs and wait, as he would presently bein. I 
did so. Inashort time the doctor bolted in. I stood up and bowed. He 
shook hands with me.—Now for his description. He is about five feet nine 
inches in height, of a slender make ; his hair is very grey, and he has a gentle 
stoop. He is quite careless about his appearance—has a gay, good-humoured 
look, and is as simple in his manners as a child. He behaved to me with the 
most perfect friendliness, just as if he and I were of the same age, and all our 
lives acquainted. He has a slight stutter, and is rather thick in his delivery. 
He is completely and perfectly an Irishman in every look, and word, and move- 
ment. Occasionally, in the middle of a conversation he breaks into a tune, or 
hums an air of some sort. He is full of anecdote, and possesses none of that 
dictatorial style which prevails with so many learned men, and renders their 
conversation and company tiresome. 

** So much for description. Now for a sketch of what he said. After some 
ordinary talk, inquiries, &c., he asked me to spend the evening with him to- 
morrow, apologising at the same time for not asking me to dine, which he said 
he could not do, as his family are about to go to France, and the lodgings are 
inconvenient. I felt complimented, and said I should call at seven o'clock. 
After some further talk he retired to another room, and in about ten minutes 
came back. I was examining some books on the table, when he said :— 

«¢¢ Ah, I have no books out at present; all mine are packed up,’ and at the 
same time directed my attention to a side bookcase, where I saw Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey, and Shakspeare in nineteen volumes, lying side by side. He then 
told me that he was preparing critical editions of both. 
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“T expressed my opinion of Shakspeare to him very glowingly, and pre. 
ferred him to Homer, adding :— 

*** 1 was certain his edition would have a great sale, as Shakspeare was the 
greatest man the world ever saw, greater even than Homer.’ 

** To this he merely replied, ¢ Homer, too, was a master genius.’ 

** Seeing me take up my hat, he asked me whether I was going in the direc- 
tion of the Strand, I replied— 

66 6 Ves,’ 

« And he answered, ¢ Well, 1 am going in the same direction.’ 

“ We then got into the street, when he took my arm, and we proceeded on- 
wards. He told me that he was to dine with Sheridan Knowles, on Friday; 
and said that having once asked Knowles where he was born and lived, in Cork, 
he told him— 

*** In the narrow passage, round by the Exchange, leading from the North 
Main Street into the South, near Fishamble-lane.’ 

“ He then began to criticise his works. He gave him great praise. He 
said that— 

*¢ Knowles’s real Irish blunders often gave rise to little pleasantries among 
his friends. Like Goldsmith, all he says has a tinge of the ‘bull.’ Take two 
instances. There are two actors here who always play in the same line of cha- 
racter—the melo-dramatic—and their names are constantly in the bills assigned 
to the personation of brigands, bravos, pirates, &c. &c., so that there is almost 
an identity between them in that respect. They are T. P. Cooke and O. 
Smith. A friend was with Knowles when Smith entered the room— 

««Do you know Mr. Smith ?’ says he. 

*«* No,’ replies Knowles. They were introduced. Knowles says to Smith: 

«©« Mr. Smith, I feel great pleasure in being introduced to you. I often 


meet a namesake of yours—Mr. T. P. Cooke—pray, how is he?” 
“The other story the doctor told me he had from Power, the actor. 


Knowles and Power were together. Knowles says:— 
*** Power, have you any commands for Ireland? I’m just going over.’ 
«« Power replied :— 
««¢ No—but to what part are you going?’ 
“<< Oh,’ answers Sheridan, ‘ I haven't made up my mind yet.’ 
«« Think,’ says the doctor, ‘of a man asking another for commands, when he 


didn’t know to what part he was going.’ 

“ Another story he told me of Ude, the French cook. The soup was 
brought in; Ude tasted it, and turning to the unfortunate cook, who was 
standing by, said :— 

“¢ Too salt—too salt! Ah, Rishard, Rishard, J vill put you under a course 
of physic until you recover the true taste ‘of your palate.’ 

“«* God knows,’ added the doctor, ‘I pitied the peor devil, who, I suppose, 
was calomelized until his livers and lights were driven out of him.’ 

«I told him a story of Ude. He was the head cook of the Duke of York. 
When the duke died, Ude said :— 

«©* Ah, my poor master—he vill miss me veray much where he is gone.’ 

** The doctor laughed heartily at this. He talked of Feargus O'Connor, and 
stated that he had just written a letter to him, condoling with him on the hor- 
rible treatment to which he is subjected in York Castle. We came on towards 
St. Giles’ Church, and on passing it I casually remarked, that— 

**« Now I knew where 1 was; as before | was quite ignorant of what part of 
London I was in.’ 

“He asked me, ‘ Have you ever been in St. Giles’s, and seen the Irish ?’ 

* T said * No.’ 

*« What!’ he says, ‘I am ashamed of you. You shan’t be in London with- 
out visiting your countrymen.’ 

“ He then turned about, and conducted me through every part of this cele- 
brated locale, pointing out its filthiest purlieus, and under-ground cellars. 

««¢ Look there,’ said he, as he pointed out one of the latter, which was open. 
I looked in: there were heaps of potatoes and all sorts of filth lying about. 
In that cellar, at least two hundred and fifty men, women, and children sleep 
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every night. The best way to give you an idea of what St. Giles’s is, that in 
this little parish there is a double police force.’ 


‘“ ‘I expressed to him my astonishment at the’scene I witnessed, and said :— 


*T had no notion that the first visit I should pay to St. Giles’s would be 
pd Doctor Maginn.’ 


*« He laughed at this. I asked, him— 

«¢¢ Was it the worst part of London?’ 

**¢ No,’ said he, ‘ Bermondsey is worse ; but we'll soon root it out altogether. 
By next year we hope to get rid of it :—it is a disgrace to London, and it is 
exactly i in the centre of it.’ 

«“ We talked of London. 


“* ¢ It is,’ said the doctor, ¢ not a city, but what a Frenchman called it, pays 
de villes,—a country of cities.’ 


‘** He talked of going to the British Museum. I said I had seen the library 
once, 

«¢ What!’ he says, ‘ are you not free of it?’ 

“| replied in the negative, but that I should have great pleasure in being so. 
He answered— 

«*¢ Make your mind easy ; I shall do it for you in three hours.’ 

«« He told me another story, about Dan O’Connell, with which I was much 
pleased. When he was placing his son Maurice under Doctor Sandes, his tutor, 
in Trinity College, Sandes asked him what he intended to make of Maurice ? 
Dan replied :— 

«¢ Sir, I intend to make him a barrister; it depends upon himself to become 
a lawyer.’ 

*«‘ This, you will see, is very smart and terse of Master Dan. Notwith- 
standing all the bitter songs, jests, epigrams, &c., which Maginn has written 
about the Liberator, he talks of him very favourably, and even with a liking. 
He said that he once called him ‘that hoary-headed libeller, Doctor Maginn.’ 
The doctor laughed a good deal at this reminiscence. 

«One thing I like very much in the doctor, and that is, he appears the very 


soul of good-nature ; the least look at him will show this. Indeed he seems 
one of the best-natured men I ever saw. 


** I sat, on last Friday, two hours with Doctor Maginn i in his bed- room. The 
doctor has been raking, I believe, since his family went to France: he was quite 
ill when I saw him. However, he managed to write a leader for the Argus’ 
newspaper, in his shirt, and that completed, he jumped into bed, and we 
had along talk. The more I see of him, the more I admire his talent. He 
is really a splendid fellow. He knows every thing. He will teach you as much 
in one hour as the best book will in ten. His conversation is the most extra- 
ordinary thing possible. He jumbles together fun, philosophy, and polemics ; 
and in these (so incongruous) he is pre-eminent. At first you would say that 
he spent all his life reading jest-books ; but then there is such admirable philo- 
sophy and common-sense in his reflections, that you get rid of your first notion 
as quickly as possible. But just as you are on the point of averring that this 
man reads nothing but works of thought and reasoning, you are forced to 
gulp down the exclamation, for he jumps into theology, and will argue on it 
like a bishop. Then you declare that he has studied nothing but polemics all 
his life. Such aman is Maginn. He is a ruin, but a glorious ruin, never- 
theless. He takes no care of himself. Could he be induced to do so, he would 
be the first man of the day in literature, or any thing else. But he lives a 
rollicking life ; and will write you one of his ablest ar rticles while standing in 
his shirt, or sipping brandy—so naturally do the best and wittiest thoughts flow 
from his pen. His reading is immense; his memory powerful, and his know- 
ledge of the world is perhaps equal to that of any man that ever lived. In 
fact, I say he knows every thing, and so he does. We talked about a war with 
France, about which all the John and Jenny Bulls are getting anxious. The 
doctor asserted stoutly that there would be none, and quoted Lord Brougham, 
who said, in allusion to the national debt, that England was bound in eight 
hundred millions to keep the peace. 


** He told me a story about a sermon preached during the last war with 
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France. The reverend preacher took for his text, Ezekiel xxxv. 3,4. ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord God, Behold, O Mount Seir (a pun on the French monsieur) I 
am against thee, and I will stretch out mine hand against thee, and I will make 
thee most desolate. I will lay thy cities waste, and thou shalt be desolate, and 
then thou shalt know that I am the Lord.’ This text was well applied. 

“ He told me another, which caused the preacher to be exalted in the church. 
James the First of England and Sixth of Scotland was very partial to puns of 
this kind. He was also, as you know, a fickle, wavering weathercock, who 
scarcely knew his own mind a moment, and was therefore called by Sully, the 
great minister of Henry the Fourth, ‘the wisest fool in Christendom ;’ for with 
all his folly he had both cunning and knowledge. The text, in allusion to him- 
self, was James first and sixth:—‘ For he that wavereth is like a wave of the 
sea, driven with the wind and tossed.’ After this he read the following passage 
from the Bible, and said that it was the true style in which English composi- 
tion should be written. It is part of the dedication to the king :— 

“Great and manifold were the blessings, most dread sovereign, which Al- 
mighty God, the Father of all Mercies, bestowed upon us, the people of 
England, when first he sent your majesty’s royal person to rule and reign over 
us. For whereas it was the expectation of many, who wished not well to our 
Sion, that upon the setting of that bright occidental star, Queen Elizabeth, of 
most happy memory, some thick and palpable clouds of darkness would so have 
overshadowed this land, that men should have been in doubt which way they 
were to walk, and that it should hardly be known who was to direct the unset- 
tled state; the appearance of your majesty, as of the sun in his strength, in- 
stantly dispelled those supposed and surmised mists, and gave unto all that 
were well-affected exceeding cause of comfort ; especially when we beheld the 
government established in your highness, and from the lawful seed of an 
undoubted title, and this also accompanied by peace and tranquillity at home 
and abroad.” 

«I was rather surprised to hear Maginn, whose own style of composition 
was directly the opposite to this, speak so highly of it. After this he com- 
menced a long discourse, in which he drew one of the most perfect parallels 
possible between the state of France and England, commencing with Louis the 
Fourteenth of France and Elizabeth of England, and drawing it down to the 
present time. It struck me very much. Never was so complete a parallel as 
that presented by the two countries. That of England ended with William 
the Third, to whom he likened Louis Philippe. It is impossible to describe 
this without entering into a long detail, but it appeared to me wonderfully clear 
and clever, and an admirable ground for an historical essay, if he would only 
set about it. But he is such a careless child of nature that he will never set 
about a long work. Shakspeare is a great idol of his. He is thinking of 
bringing out a new edition of his works, and he has read extensively and 
thought deeply on the subject, but I fear that laziness will get the better of 
him. In fact he is always running about town, and his most intimate friends 
have never seen him yet studying, and only very seldom composing. The sight 
I got of him at the latter was merely accidental.” 

The custom of the doctor here alluded to, of commencing long dissertations 
on whatever subject was uppermost in his thoughts, was a favourite one with 
him. Nothing was more common than for him to narrate to whoever was with 
him some romantic story, or ballad, which he had just composed—some scenes 
of a novel that he hoped to finish—or some dissertation on Fielding, Rabelais, 
or Lucian. He also practised the art of improvising, and succeeded in it. The 
ottava rima, or stanza of Pulci and Lord Byron, was that to which he was 
most partial. Of contemplated works, which he used thus to recite in disjecta 
membra to his friends, was one on the subject of “ Jason,” which promised well, 
and another was a tragedy entitled “ Queen Anne.” His notion of the queen 
was, that she should be introduced on the stage always in a state of melancholy, 
and lamenting the loss of her children—a notion which, however, would but 
badly accord with our historical knowledge of Brandy Nan. 

In the latter part of this year the doctor issued a prospectus of a work to be 
published weekly, in numbers, at three-pence, and to be entitled “ Magazine 
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Miscellanies, by Doctor Maginn.” This was intended to contain the flower of 
all his compositions in the different magazihes to which he had contributed, and 
though well deserving of public support, proved a failure; and it was for the 
expenses incurred by this publication that he was subsequently thrown into 
prison. He was now rapidly sinking in the world. He had an engagement on 
the “ Age,” at a few pounds a week, which barely supported him; and his 
quarrel with Fraser had entirely excluded him from the magazine until the 
death of that gentleman, in 1841, opened its pages once again to his contri- 
butions. An incident which occurred at Mr. Fraser's funeral deserves preser- 
vation. It was but rarely that Maginn was betrayed into any thing like ro- 
mance. The funeral took place at Bunhill Fields. As soon as the ceremony 
was over, the doctor said to the grave-digger -— 

“ Grave-digger, show me the tomb of John Bunyan.” 

The grave-digger led the way, and was followed by Maginn, who appeared 
particularly thoughtful. As they approached the place, the doctor turned to 
the person who accompanied him, and tapping him on the shoulder, said 
quietly —“ Tread lightly.” 

So unusual a remark, coming from one who never exhibited any particle of 
the pathetic, either in his manner or conversation, attracted the attention of 
his companion. Maginn bent over the grave for some time in melancholy 
mood, and seemed unconscious of any one’s presence. The bright sunshine 
poured around him. No more illustrious mourner ever stood beside that soli- 
tary grave. At length he seemed moved, and turning away exclaimed in deep 
and solemn tones, “ Sleep on, thou Prince of Dreamers.” He little thought 
then that ere another twelvemonth should have rolled over his head, he, too, 
should be a dweller in the land of shadows. 

In the early part of the next year (1842) Maginn was thrown into prison. 
From Mr. Richard Oastler, “the king of the labourer’s question,” and the able 
author of the “ Fleet Papers,” we have received the following account of his 
sojourn there :— 


‘IT wish I could comply with your request, and furnish you with a few anecdotes 
respecting my lamented friend Dr. Maginn; but I fear if I were to tell all I know, 
I should wound the feelings of many of those who hold his memory dear. The 
doctor died a martyr to imprisonment for debt. 

‘Our acquaintance commenced and ripened into friendship in a debtor’s gaol— 
there I witnessed the ravages which that murderous spirit of covetousness is al- 
lowed to satiate itself with, even when its victim is the brightest star of intellec- 
tual light—there I saw Maginn succumb to the powerful malice of a wretch to 
art, was indebted a few pounds! 

‘* Certain and speedy death awaited him had he remained in prison—the horror 
of submitting to the degradation of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, which was the 
only avenue for his escape, preyed like a viper on his heart. Daily and nightly I 
witnessed the sad effects, as the day of liberation through that-court approached. 

‘* It required all the influence his family and friends could muster, to make him 
resolve thus to degrade and deliver himself. I urged the situation of his children, 
and succeeded. Still, as the day approached, it blackened all his horizon :-— 

** «Tt will kill me Oastler ; I shall never survive it,’ he has often said. 

‘* He was liberated. The only remaining chance was a visit to a warmer cli- 
mate. I attempted, from the ‘ party’ which owed so much to Dr. Maginn’s pen, 
to obtain the small sum of thirty pounds, to enable him to cross the channel. The 
ungrateful, nay the sordid and unfeeling Conservatives refused. Poor Maginn 
dragged on a few weeks and died ! 

‘‘ The last time I saw him was a short while before his death. He called at the 
Fleet,—he was skin and bone,—still his eye betokened love. He remained some 
time in my cell. I felt that I should see him no more, *Twas there we first met— 
there we parted. When again we meet, it will be where malice will have lost its 
power—where charity is no longer needed. 

**Poor Maginn! I never think of him but I am thankful that I was consigned 
to prison—else I never should have known him. 

‘* How often have we beguiled the weary prison-hours, and robbed them of their 
sting. 
He would tap at the door—look in—and if I was alone, he would enter, sit 
down, chat, read or write, just as our convenience required 
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“ There he has sat, telling me one of his embryo ‘tales,’—criticising a book ; 
enlightening me on many most interesting and important matters; in fact, a 
from his rich stores of knowledge, streams of information for my use. Then he 
would refresh my memory and delight my imagination on old English times, and 
deseribe what England was, what Englishmen were, before the ‘new lights’ had 
darkened her horizon. 

“« Often has he sat with me at this table; he writing his ‘leader,’ and I my 
‘ Fleeter,’ when we passed our slips for mutual examination. How seldom would 
he alter a word of mine. ‘ You have your own ‘ QOastlerian’ style; I cannot mend 
it. Perhaps you have repeated such a word too often; so and so would be as 
well ;’ and when, as it sometimes happened, I suggested the alteration of a word 
in his, he would instantly adopt it ; and reading the passage would lay strong em- 

hasis on that word ; adding, ‘I thank you, Oastler; it’s a great improvement.’ 

mention this to show his great humility. I ama mere babe in literature—he was 
a giant. 

e When he was writing on questions peculiarly relating to the working classes, 
he would say, ‘ Oastler, I want you to help me; I want an article on your subject ; 
you are the ‘king of the labourer’s question.’ Then he would listen with such 
attention and humility, that I was literally ashamed when I remembered who he 
was. 

** But the most delightful times were, when he would say, ‘where is your Bible?’ 
and then request me to read the Epistle to the Hebrews, or Romans; he would 
paraphrase as I read, and ask my opinion with such humility as his great friend- 
ship for me could only account for. 

** Sometimes we would walk together in the dark Coffee Gallery, and then he 
would amuse me with an ideal romance. Thus did we spend our prison-hours ; 
not, however, without many a time laughing at the coll which had used us so 
badly. 

. About Maginn’s talents it is not for me to judge. Of his disposition, his 
heart, none can judge better. 

“He was kind and beneficent, sincere and grateful. He was affectionate and 
sympathising : he was passionately attached to his children; he felt ——. What 
I was about to write would not be appreciated in this unvirtuous age; had the age 
been virtuous, the doctor’s feelings would have been spared.” 


What a deep moral is in all this! How clearly does it show that sooner or 
later imprudence will meet with its reward. What Maginn might have been, 
his writings will enable us to judge; what he was, the foregoing extract stri- 
kingly pourtrays. 

efore we close the account of this period of his life, we think it advisable to in- 
sert here a few reminiscences which have been supplied to us by one who was a 
constant companion of the doctor, and knew his mind well. They are but, it istrue, 
a faint specimen of what his conversation was—but, in the absence of anecdotes 
relative to the doctor, we think they are not uninteresting—and they are cer- 
tainly just as readable, and as good as Swift and Pope’s Thoughts on Various 
Subjects. | We have added to them one or two recollections of our own, which 
we had not an opportunity to interweave with our memoranda as we proceeded. 


I 


Talking one day about Hogg, whom he greatly admired, he said: * In his 
simplicity consisted his excellence. Had he attempted anything great, he would 
have made himself ridiculous. He was every inch a man, full of fun and 
eeling, without the heaviness of Scott.” 


I. 


The subject turning one evening upon Coleridge, I asked him whether his 
conversational powers were as great as they were reported to be. He replied, 
“T thought him tedious at times ; his discourse was a lecture ; there was not 
any of the ease of conversation about it. What he did say never failed to be 
entertaining.” 
oe In. 

Talking on one occasion about his “‘Shakspeare Papers,” I asked him why 
he did not write the character of Hamlet? “I have often thought of it,” he 
éaid, “but never could make up my mind to it. I'm afraid of him.” 
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IV. 


The mornings he spent reading Rabelais, who was an especial favourite of 
his. Once laying down the book, he said, “I think the stories he tells here 
were repeated during the early part of his life to a set of jovial companions. 
Finding little to amuse him in his old age, he wrote them more for pleasure, 
than for fame. It is very strange, that, in a fiction such as his, all the autho- 
rities cited in the trial chapter are genuine and correct. I once took a great deal 
of pains to find them out, and with few exceptions, discovered themall. I think 
Shakspeare studied him much. The first scene in ‘ the Tempest’ proves it beyond 
adoubt. Friar John, I think, was a character that delighted him much, and 
one that Rabelais took the greatest pains with. There is no imitating Rabelais. 


Vv. 
Speaking of Macnish, the modern Pythagorean, and the flattering manner 


in which he had spoken of the doctor, he said, “I was never in his company 
but once, and then he got blind drunk.” 
Vi. 

‘ Of all the Roman poets, Horace is the fellow for me. His recommenda- 
tion is what generally spoils all other poets—the real common sense he displays 
in all his poems.” 

VII. 


“Take the best novels of any of the living novelists of the day, and you 
will find that all their after works have the same traits of composition and plot 
as the first. There is not one that can be compared with Fielding or Smollett. 
Filling three volumes appears their principal object.” 


VIL. 


After going with his family to see Sheridan Knowles’ play of Virginius, I 
asked him what he thought of it? “ Very clever; but it is not a Roman play. 
With all respect for Knowles, whom I like very much, I do not think he will 
ever be able to produce a classical play. The poetry is pretty, but there is 
nothing Shakspearian about it. I have a great contempt for most actors. 
There is something confident about them that. I dislike. The decentest of the 
fraternity that I ever met with, is Knowles.” 


Ix. 


I give a vote to every sane man, whose age exceeds one-and-twenty—but 
no ballot. ‘ 


Xx. 


There is something so like life about the inn-keepers of Fielding, that I 
never can sufficiently admire them. I suppose they formed no inconsiderable 
majority of his acquaintance, and there is no doubt he was deep in the memory 
of some. 

XL 


The finest piece of prose-writing that ever I read is Dr. Johnson’s concluding 
paragraph of the preface to his dictionary. 


XII. 


I think Shakspeare intended the Tempest to be nothing more than a grand 
antomime, in which he could lay aside all rules of composition, and allow his 
imagination to revel at will, without the fear of criticism ; inserting in it many 
speeches and ideas that had long been floating in his fancy: and I think it was 
the last play he wrote. 
XIIl 


The reason why we know so little of Shakspeare is, that when his business 
was over at the theatre, he did not mix with his fellow-actors, but stepped into 
his boat, and rowed up to Whitehall, there to spend his time with the Earl of 
Southampton, and the other gentlemen about the court. 
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XIV. 


Whenever I have time, I will write a paper on Falstaff’s Page. Many a 
one like him have I met in my time, in the shape of a printer's devil. He is 
the prince of all boys. 

XV. 

Once at a party, where Dr. Gifford and others were present, somebody said 
it would be impossible to translate, in a couplet, the witty French lines written 
on the death of the Jansenist, Paris, in 1740—at whose grave it was sup- 
posed miracles were performed. 


** De parle Roi—defense a Dieu, 
De faire miracles en ce lieu.’ 


* Pooh,” said the doctor, “ nothing is easier.” 


** God save the King—but God shall not 
Work any miracles in this spot.” 


There seems nothing very singular in this impromptu, but as it was reported 
to us as a very clever thing, by one of the cleverest persons we ever saw, we 
repeat it. We may add that, on mentioning it to Mr. James Roche, of Cork, 
without, at the same time, informing him of the version of Maginn, he burst 
out into an extempore translation, more literal than the doctor’s—though the 
latter has introduced a smart point into his, which implies the incompatibility 
of God saving the King, and working a miracle. The following is Mr. Roche's 
version :— 


“ The King ordains that God shall not 
Work more miracles in this spot.”] 


In the early part of 1842, Maginn was liberated from gaol. He had passed 
through the ordeal, from whose effects his spirits never again recovered. “I 
will never again raise my head in society,” said he. Alas, there was but little 
time left for him to do so. Disease now rapidly apprvached, and its effects on 
his frame grew every day more apparent. He was ordered to Reading, but his 
restless spirit could not find content away from London. He seemed now to 
have utterly lost all care of himself. He got disgusted with life: he beheld 
the ingratitude of his party. On more than one occasion, he expressed to the 
writer of this paper the bitterness with which he felt the desertion of the Tory 
Cam the conviction that, had they before given him the situation of which 

e had long entertained hopes, he would not now be sinking rapidly into wretch- 
edness and death. This was, he told us, a diplomatic office of some kind in 
Vienna. Where now were his noble friends? Where the lords, and ladies, 
and hollow praters, who once buzzed around him? Many of them had often 
expended on a dinner, or a pic-nic, ten times as much as would have saved this 
brilliant ornament of literature from the misery of a gaol, and the degradation 
of insolvency. But they were not there to succour, when succour was needed. 
One only exception was found—one bright example, in Sir Robert Peel—that 
great and splendid minister, who, having taken glory for his ambition—and 
who, filled with that love of renown, which an old author tells us is the spur 
to lofty souls, (Qiroripesee yue Tas Acureas Quows syties),* generously came forward, 
and did all he could to alleviate the dying moments of the poet, the critic, and 
the scholar. But this solitary instance does not, nevertheless, veil the unthank- 
fulness of Maginn's party—and they have given their enemies the consolation, 
of being enabled to parallel, by one example, at least, the death-bed of Maginn— 
that disgraceful blot, which ought for ever to disgrace the Whigs, and which 
we once hoped would stand alone—the death-bed of Sheridan. 

Towards the latter part of July, a letter reached us, hastily summoning us to 
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Walton-on-Thames, where the doctor then was, as he had expressed an ardent 
wish to see the writer. From the letters andenemoranda written at that period, 
the following extracts are made:— 

“I went down to Walton-on-Thames to see Dr. Maginn, about eighteen 
days before he died. I was prepared to find him infirm, but by no means dan- 
gerously ill. When I was ushered up stairs, the first glance I gave towards 
him did indeed surprise me. He was in bed, with a blue striped worsted shirt 
drawn tightly around him, and was supported by pillows. An old Greek 
Homer, on which he appeared to have been meditating, was on the bed by his 
side. He was quite emaciated and worn away ; his hands thin, and very little 
flesh on his face; his eyes appeared brighter and larger than usual ; and his 
hair was wild and disordered. He stretched out his hand and saluted me. We 
talked on Seneca, Homer, Socrates, Christ, Plato, and Virgil. He said 
that in his judgment Hardinus had settled the question that Virgil did 
not write the A‘neid; and that Homer meant to represent himself in the 
character of Ulysses. We talked of Atheneus, Apollonius Tyaneus, and 
Tiberius. He mentioned the latter with respect, as a man of supreme genius, 
the master-genius of the Roman Emperors; and remarked what a sagacious 
plan he had adopted to bring Christ and Christianity into contempt, by deifying 
the former, and putting him in the same category with Julius Cesar and him- 
self. This he regarded as a master-stroke of policy and cunning. We talked 
for two hours; I then left the room and walked about Walton. When I re- 
turned, he was up and dressed, and lying on the sofa in the dining-room. He 
spoke little, and did not seem in spirits. We talked a good deal at dinner: he 
contented himself with potatoes and butter, and partook of but a small quan- 
tity. After dinner he drank a glass of gin and water. About seven, I got up 
with the intention of returning home, but he pressed me to stay the night. I 
remained: he went to bed about nine o'clock. This was the last day he ever 
came down stairs or dressed. I felt the compliment that he paid me; from 
Maginn it was a high one. The forenoon of the next day I spent entirely with 
him, and returned to town about two o'clock. * 

«¢ On these two occasions he told me that there was no money in the house ; 
that he was extremely anxious to get to town to have medical advice, as he could 
not bring a physician down from London ; that he was quite lonesome in Wal- 
ton, having no one to come and speak with him. He requested me to look out 
for a lodging in Kensington ; expressed a strong desire to go to Cove, saying 
he was sure a sea-voyage would serve him considerably, and told me that Dr. 
Ferguson had written him a letter, which recommended him to go to Chelten- 
ham, and that he would be as well as ever in afew months; ‘but,’ said the 
doctor, ‘ what can I do—I have not a farthing to bless myself with.’ He did 
not seem any way apprehensive of death. We talked of the Queen Dowager’s 
(then) recent marvellous recovery, and it seemed to have made a strong im- 
pression on him. Judging from the state in which her Majesty was I am con- 
fident that even at that moment if the same means had been adopted with him 
the doctor might have been saved from death. His spirits were high and buoy- 
ant ; he laughed and told stories, with as much fun and wit as ever. 

“‘ T received an invitation to come frequently; this I think was on the 2d or 
3d of August. I went down again on that day week. The doctor repeated to 
me the deplorable way in which he was, and wished me to buy and bring him 
down the Anti-Homeric Poems, just published by Didot. He said they would 
cost me eighteen shillings: ‘they will bring me in four or five guineas,’ says he, 
‘ which will be good profit.’ 

* On the 11th of August, I wrote to Sir Robert Peel:* on the following 


* We insert our correspondent’s letter here, as we think it well merits preserva- 
tion :— 

“ Furnival’s Inn, August 11, 1S42. 

‘ Srr—I do not suppose that any apology will be necessary for troubling you 
with this letter. I write, I may say, on a matter of life and death; and I believe 
you are too good a man not to forgive the intrusion when you consider the motive. 

* Within the last few days I have been with Dr. Maginn. He lies at Walton, I 
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Saturday I went down to Walton, and remained there till Sunday night. He 
asked me to lend him fifteen pounds, as he was in utter want. ‘I have not 
money enough,’ said he, ‘to buy a leg of mutton.’ I told him I should bring 
it to him. 

In a letter written home that night 1 find the following passages :— 


“ Sunday Night, August 15, 1842. 


***T have just come up from Walton in company with ——. I do not suppose 
that the poor doctor will survive the week. When I was down with him last week 
he was able to stir about, and used to dress himself, but now all is changed. He 
cannot even lift himself in the bed without help, and death is already pictured in his 
countenance. To give you an idea of his weakness: I sat with him this evenin 
after dinner for a considerable time. He was then sitting up in his arm chair with 
blankets and flannels about him. He got tired, and requested me to put him to 
bed, You know that I am not the stoutest person in the world, and the doctor was 
always twice my size; yet I was strong enough to carry him across the room, and 
put him into bed just as if he were alittle child. He is reduced to. a mere skeleton, 
skin and bone; and whatever he drinks must be lifted to his mouth, so weak and 
quivering is his hand. He told me a number of amusing things, for be has scarcely 
any idea of death—I say scarcely, for he sometimes alludes to it, but in his own 
humorous, simple, careless way. 

» * As soon as the doctor had concluded, he dictated some lines of a Homeric 
Ballad tome. I prapere they are the last he will ever write on this earth, for he 
is sinking away like the flame of a dying lamp, and a puff would extinguish him. 
His eyes retain all their softness. (1 think I mentioned to you some years ago, 
that they were the mildest I ever saw,) but are larger and brighter than before, 
and his intellect has not lost one atom of its clearness, wisdom, and beauty. His 
voice is a mere whisper; he cannot speak a word with any loudness, but all ina 
low subdued whisper, and he coughs dreadfully. His breathing is quick, and you 
can hear the rattling of his lungs as he inhales the air. He is subject to most 
strange fancies. Sometimes he thinks himself sinking in the bed, and grasps the 
clothes to support himself. There is a little closet in the room; the door of it was 
open, and he said he saw a man there with a drawn sword. He got it shut up. 
‘I’ve just been talking to Letitia—she has been here an hour,’ said he the other day 
to Mrs, R——, ‘she sat there, just opposite.’ He told me that he saw horrid 


am sorry to say, in a state bordering on death. Consumption has set in, and his 
physician is of opinion that nothing now can save his life but a voyage to some 
warmer climate. For such a journey I have reason to believe that he does not pos- 
sess means; even to support himself in his kg condition, he is obliged, from 
his sick bed to dictate to his daughter, (for he is too weak to hold a pen) articles 
for the magazines and newspapers ; and he must perish if relief be not speedily af- 
forded. Of his danger he is entirely unaware ; but though it is known to his wife 
and family, they shrink from applying to those who might feel proud to relieve him. 
Under these circumstances I appeal to you on his behalf. f do so without the 
knowledge of any person connected with him. Ido not wish it even to be known 
that I applied to you, for my only motive is that I love the man. I will not enlarge 
on the eminent services he has rendered in his literary capacity to that party, and 
those principles of which you have long been the leader and most eloquent expounder ; 
nor need I remind you that he possessed a virtue too rarely met with in authors, hav- 
ing never written a line which the most modest eye might not see, or the most fasti- 
dious lip repeat. I will not appeal to you on any narrow ground; but regarding 
Dr. Maginn as an individual of exalted genius, the most universal scholar perhaps 
of the age, and as good, and kind, and gentle-hearted a being as ever breathed, I 
ask you would it not be a Pity and a shame if such a man were abandoned, in 
this majestic country, and suffered to sink into a premature grave for the want 
only of those remedies which might restore him to his family and the public? 
His claims for a literary pension are as high as those of any person who has ob- 
tained one within the last twenty years, and certainly no one ever required it more, 
though he never sought it, or complained that he was forgotten. But I fear that 
the tardy relief which a pension would afford, would be unsuitable to his present 
danger. To you, then, I leave the consideration of his case. Add one more jewel 
to the many which already adorn your character ; and bear with me while 1 remind 
you that the crisis is imminent, and not 4 moment to be lost. 
‘+ have the honour to be, sir, your most humble and obedient servant &c. &c.” 


1844. 
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threatening faces all about him at times. I know,’ said he, ‘that it is all delusion, 
but then the fancy is just as bad as if they were.eal,’ 

“ On Tuesday night, the 17th of August, I got a letter from the secretary of 
Sir Robert Peel, (the late Mr. Edward Drummond,) stating that the premier 
had taken measures for the relief of Dr. Maginn. On the following day I went 
down to Walton with Mr. Drummond's letter ; but his family had not seen fit 
to apprize him of the premier’s generosity. On this occasion he again al- 
luded to his poverty, and the ingratitude of his party. In fact, he seemed to have 
no other trouble on his mind. On Thursday evening [left Walton: I never again 
saw him alive. He died on the following Saturday; and I firmly believe died in 
ignorance of the splendid gift of the prime minister of England—a gift that 
would have afforded him much consolation in his dying moments. 

He was buried on Monday, August 29—a day of sunshine, of thunder, and 
lightning. The church re-echoed peal after peal, of the most appalling thunder 
during the reading of the service. As the coffin moved to the grave, the flashes 
and the peals became terrific—no rain or cloud, no mist or shadow was in the 
beautiful sky. When the coffin was lowered down, the thunder passed away, 
and left the sunshine over his grave undisturbed and radiant. 

The following “ Fragment” on his death was published soon after. It par- 
takes of the wild scene it commemorates :— 


2 
The dead bells were tolling, 
The thunders were rolling, 
The big clouds were clashing, 
The fierce lightning flashing 

In mirth— 
But yet from the heaven 
The sun was not driven, 
Its beams glitter’d o’er him, 
As slowly we bore him 

To earth. 


I. 
The sunlight so splendid, 
With thunder thus blended, 
The red eyes of lightning, 
The atmosphere bright’ning, 
Made those 
Who wept there and trembled, 
But think it resembled 
The giant mind broken, 
By sorrows unspoken 
And woes. 
IIL. 
For strong as the thunder 
That rends rocks asunder, 
Was he, when God-gifted, 
His bright mind uplifted 
Her crest; 
And gentle and beaming, 
Like sunshine in seeming, 
His spirit was moulded— 
And fondness enfolded 
His breast. 
Iv. 
The prayers they were mutter’d, 
The answers half stutter’d, 
The parson off started, 
The clerk, too, departed 
o bed ;— 
But the Spirit of Thunder 
Stood there in his wonder, 
With Lightning his Brother, 
To wtaod one and t’other, 
The Dead. 
The portrait of Maginn prefixed to this essay is an admirable likeness, and 
does great credit to the artist, Mr. Samuel Skillin, of Cork. 
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PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE.* 


Tus is essentially the age of * tour de 
force” in every thing. The effort is 
not to be better or wiser than our 
forefathers, but to be different: to do 
something which they have done in 
another way—to accomplish an object 
with inferior means; in a word, we 
might characterize the era, by saying, 
it is the pursuit of all things under 
difficulties.” Hence the monocord per- 
formances of our violinists, the learned 
pigs, the industrious fleas, the singing 
mice, and the hoc genus omne of those 
absurd contradictions which amuse far 
less than they astonish, and are much 
more calculated to excite surprise than 
pleasure. 

Among the wonders of our time, 
Holman, the blind traveller, stands 
pre-eminently forward. The singula- 
rity of any one suffering under such 
a bereavement adventuring upon that 
eareer, which, of all others, seems 
most to demand the faculty of which 
he was deprived, cannot fail to strike 
us with astonishment. That a tra- 
veller—the observer, par excellence— 
should be blind, seems most prepos- 
terous. What can we glean from him 
to whom the great vakene of nature 
was closed, and whose knowledge of it 
alone consisted in the retailed opinions 
of others? Where are we to find those 
descriptions of places and people, pic- 
tured forth as they stood, life-like and 
striking, which make the page of the 
traveller so full of interest to the 
reader—where those observations 
which reveal the keen observer of this 
world’s changes—detecting, even in 
the outward semblance of things, the 
working of those secret impulses which 
alter the face of nations? Alas! we 
have none of these. The gloom of 
night spreads like a pall over the earth, 
and we grope our way through lands 
rich in features of picturesque beauty— 
through cities, whose monuments are 
the records ofgreat achievements—with 


the cold uncheering sense of having 
for our companion, one whose sorrow 
it is, to know nought of these things. 
But yet, the blind have something 
hallowed in their affliction. The same 
will that veiled to them the world 
without, has turned their orbs to look 
within. The faculties which, under 
happier circumstances, had roved free 
and untrammelled over the objects of 
this fair world, are concentrated on 
reflection. The sun-lit skies and dark- 
ening clouds, that alternate in their 
influences on others, produce no effect 
on them ; theirs is an unvarying exis- 
tence. Thought begetting thought, 
they build a superstructure for them- 
selves, wherein those they love are pre- 
sented before them, in the aspects they 
most desire, and fancy, unchecked, 
realises to their minds pictures of 
greatest beauty. The other senses, 
too, become wonderfully acute in these 
cases, supplying, by instincts of their 
own, many of the attributes which 
sight aye ; hence the remarkable 
tact blind people display regarding 
the temper and habits of those with 
whom they converse for the first time. 
The indications which tone of voice 
and utterance suggest, are studied by 
them with a surpassing skill—and traits 
of temperament elicited in the slightest 
inflections of sound. The opinions 
and thoughts of a blind man are ever 
interesting, for this reason—they are 
unlike other men’s—the stamp of origi- 
nality is on them all, they come 
marked by the peculiar circumstances 
of his infirmity, but endowed with 
features which happier organizations 
never can confer; for this reason, 
however little suited to his task, the 
blind traveller will be always an inte- 
resting one—less, be it remembered, 
for the information he can bring us 
back of distant lands, than for the 
psychological study his own mind pre- 
sents tous. You turn from the coun- 


* Paris and its People, by the author of ‘‘ Random Recollections of the Lords 
and Commons,” ‘The Great Metropolis,” &c. &c. In two Vols. London: 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street. 1844. 
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try to the traveller, and you think of 
every thing only in its relation to him 
and his sensations. 

Let us now turn from this digres- 
sion—for such, after all, it is—to ad- 
dress ourselves to the more immediate 
object before us. If there be difficul- 
ties innumerable to the man who can 
not see, in exploring a foreign land, 
what shall we say of him who cannot 
speak—who neither can question those 
he meets with on the singularity of 
observances and habits, but must let 
his mere eyesight convey its uncon- 
nected impressions to his brain? who, 
denied of all faculty intercourse, 
walks, as it were, spell-bound among 
his fellow-men—his eyes open, but his 
intellect closed ; his body awake, but 
his intelligence sleeping? What mat- 
ters it, whether his infirmity be heaven- 
imposed or self-inflicted ? the man with 
bandaged eyes is, to all intents and 
purposes, as blind as he who never 
saw ; and in this wise, the stranger, 
ignorant of the ee of those 
among whom he travels, for all advan- 
tages of speech, might as well have 
been brought up in a deaf and dumb 
asylum. Such is he who now presents 
to the world a work on Paris and its 
people. Its people !—only think for an 
instant of that most involved web of 
humanity, that most intricate of all 
the tangled skeins of human existence, 
the Parisian, becoming the subject- 
matter of meditation to a man who 
cannot converse with him; who, igno- 
rant of that language, which, more 
than any other in Europe, reveals the 
class, the tone, the habits, the daily 
life of the speaker, ventures, on the 
evidence of his eyesight, to catch the 
traits, and delineate the features of this 
ever-changing and versatile population. 
Conceive, for a second, the hardihood 
of this attempt, and estimate after- 
wards the value of those researches 
into nationality made under this “silent 
system ;” or with the, if possible, more 
deceitful aid of an interpreter, paid at 
five francs per diem. Penny-a-lining 
is truly an awful thing; it neither 
respects gods nor columns. Nothing 
is too hot or too heavy for its touch. 
Crude impressions and flat common- 
places are its stock in trade; and 
truisms, indited with the practised 
flippancy of a daily pen, constitutes its 
resources. So long as its skill is 
exercised on the every-day objects 
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before it, so long its information, if 
not novel or accurate, will at least 
have a certain relation to fact. It will 
smack of the reporter. But change the 
venue, and mark the consequences— 
observe the tissue of blunders this fatal 
facility of twaddle suggests, and watch 
into what egregious ignorance it pre- 
cipitates its possessor. Mr. Grant 
might have revelled in his innumerable 
descriptions of London, under every 
variety of title the ingenuity of Grub- 
street could devise, and whether called 
*« Travels in Town,” ‘“ Sketches of 
London,” “ Light and Shadows of 
London Life,” “The Great Metro- 
polis,” or any other synonyme, we 
never should have thought it necessary 
to arraign him at the bar of criticism. 
The thing was at home among our- 
selves—the habits he pictured, whe- 
ther true or false, were English—of 
which, if he thought it worth while to 
be the historian, it was no affair of 
ours ; his opinion on them was of 
course open to him—and we neither 
quarrelled with him for his political 
leanings, or his party prejudices. But 
the matter becomes different, when he 
leaves this safe and well-beaten path, 
worn smooth and even by his own 
footsteps. We cannot afford igno- 
rance about France ; the reproach has 
existed too long against us; it is time 
to throw it off, and for ever. I repeat, 
we cannot afford to let Frenchmen 
hear that we mistake and misconceive 
them to the full as much as we did 
fifty years ago. The long peace, which 
has opened theContinent to our tourists, 
has given us opportunities, which, if 
neglected or misapplied, would ineffa- 
bly disgrace us ; and we feel that such 
is not the fact. We are assured that 
France and Frenchmen are, if not 
thoroughly understood, at least fairly 
appreciated by the mass of cultivated 
English people ; and we must not lose 
this vantage-ground, by suffering the 
half-formed notions and miserable 
common-places of a very inferior tra- 
veller to damage this high position. 
It will not do to let Frenchmen, who, 
in the great majority of cases, are as 
ignorant of us and our usages, as they 
are of the Chinese, suppose, that our 
travellers are made of this metal. Let 
them blunder on about our national 
debt, and our grinding aristocracy, our 
insufferable pride, and our coldness of 
temperament, our wife-selling and 
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suicidal tastes, and so forth—but let 
us, at least, gain credit for a nearer 
approach to truth in our estimation of 
them. French is spoken by at least 
fifty natives of our country for one 
Frenchman who can even read English. 
Their literature, “tant pis,” in some 
cases, is known to thousands here— 
while ours, save through translations— 
many of them poor enough—ours, is 
comparatively unknown in Paris. Their 
best critic on English literature, Phila- 
rete Chasles himself, to give no other 
instance, speaks of Crofton Croker as 
the great critic of England, and editor 
of the Quarterly Review. Wemay smile 
at these things—but let us, in heaven’s 
name, not be laughed at in turn. That 
Mr. Grant’s book would subject us to 
this visitation we are fearfully aware— 
and have only one consolation on the 
subject, whichis, the great probability 
ofitsnever beingreadthere. Stillasitis 
possible that the “‘ Revue Britannique,” 
which notices the majority of works on 
France, may chance to advert to it, we 
cannot forbear entering our protest 
against the book, as indicating either 
the opinions or views of cultivated 
Englishmen on that country. 

The volume opens by a very cir- 
cumstantial detail of the external ap- 
epeaee of the houses in Paris, which 

ad the city been Pekin, would have 
been, doubtless, interesting enough ; 
but really, when the whole panorama 
is only, via Southampton and Havre, 
some thirty hours’ journey, it is ra- 
ther hard to stomach forty pages of 
such trivialities as the following :— 

“The houses in all the leading 
streets range from five to ten stories 
in height——_The fronts are covered 
with plaster The Paris shops are 
remarkable for the number and the 
size of their mirrors, no matter what 
the business is which is followed in 
the shop There you are sure to see 
some young women The streets in 
the centre of the city are exceedingly 
narrow: The entrance to the houses 
is not as in England, by a small private 
door, but by a large double door re- 
sembling a gatewa The principal 
streets are lighted with gas The 
window-blinds, shutters, &c., of the 
houses, are very different from those 
in England—they open and shut from 
the outside———The windows are un- 
like ours—instead of drawing up and 
down, they open and shut like a dou- 


ble door.” Why did not our author 
take as the motto for this remarkable 
chapter, that line in the “ Rejected 
Addresses” — 

** The horses tails hung down behind, 
The shoes were on their feet,” 
this startling description would have 
chimed in so happily with the very 

singular facts he records. 

Our author, in true English taste, 
finds fault with the absence of names 
on the doors—a custom which exists 
in no part of the Continent, and sagely 
observes, that though there is a porter, 
called a concierge, “yet when the in- 
quirer is a stranger, and cannot speak 
the language, he finds himself no better 
off than if there were no such person 
as the porter!” What! does Mr. 
Grant expect that this humble menial 
is to be a polyglott Cerberus, with a 
language for every visiter? or would it 
not be more reasonable for the in- 
quirer, being in France, to know 
something of French? What brought 
him there if he did not? is the eternal 
question rising in our minds. “ Que 
diable! Alloit il faire dans cette ga- 
lére.” 

‘When you get to any apartment,” 
quoth Grant, “which you wish to en- 
ter, you pull a string, which rings a 
bell.” Really if we were disposed to 
be critical, we should say that this 
style had its origin in the entertaining 
history of Little Red Riding Hood— 
‘pull the bobbin and the latch will 
rise,” sayeth the wolf, and the result 
in both cases will be “an immediate 
response from some of those within.” 
And this is about Paris and its peo- 

le! 

ee You never hear expressions, on the 
part of omnibus conductors, in Paris, 
similar to those of ‘hold hard, and 
all's right.’” Not knowing the French 
equivalents for these precise phrases, 
weare unableto pronounce onthe accu- 
racy of this statement ; but we accept 
the information as curious, and indica- 
tive of Parisian life, and pass on to 
some dozen more pages about cabs, 
carts, cabriolets, and fiacres, till we 
are as sick of fares and set-downs as 
ever was a London magistrate at the 
end of a session. 

After some very flat description of 
public buildings and houses, we come 
to the following :— 


“Between the Rue St. Honoré and 
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the northern Boulevards, lies the Palais 
Royale. There is no part of Paris 
which is so constantly in the ae 
or so frequently on the lips of the Pari- 
sian as this locality. He thinks of it 
by day, and dreams of it by night. He 
regards it with all the fervour of affec- 
tion with which a lover adores his mis- 
tress. It isin a sense mixed up with 
his very existence. Paris with all its 
attractions would be scarcely tolerable 
to him, were he denied access to the 
Palais Royale. Wherever the genuine 
Parisian is, whether in any other part 
of the city or in the provinces, whether 
at home or abroad, his thoughts and af- 
fections tend as surely to the Palais 
Royale as the needle points to the pole. 
Death may tear an attached friend from 
his embraces, and he is overwhelmed for 
a season with sorrow at his loss; but 
it is only for a season. Time heals the 
wound which the bereavement has in- 
flicted, and he is himself again. It is 
otherwise if he be placed in circum- 
stances which debar him from the Palais 
Royale. It is the heaviest calamity, the 
severest affliction which can befall him. 
The exclusion preys on his spirits and 
wears away his body. To those who 
have not been in Paris this may appear 
exaggeration ; but it is not so. e all 
know the ascendancy which the love of 
country often acquires in the breast of 
a Scotchman or a Swiss, when circum- 
stances have obliged him to reside in a 
foreign clime. The feeling at times so 
powerfully preys ve his mind as to 
impair his health. I know one instance, 
and there are many such most ampl 
attested, in which a Scotch Highland. 
man in South America died from the 
excess of his love of country. The 
same ardent affection for the Palais 
Royale exists in the heart of a Pari- 
sian. I cannot say I know any parti- 
cular case in which a Parisian, doomed 
to settle in the provinces or abroad, has 
died of a broken heart, because exiled 
from his beloved Palais Royale; but I 
saw and heard enough, when in the 
French capital, of the Parisian’s pas- 
sionate fondness for that charming 
locality, to look on such an event as 
possible.” 


To have put forward gravely and 
seriously, such a piece of absurdity as 
this, is really too bad. Who could 
have been cruel enough to hoax the 
unhappy Grant to such an extent, we 
eannot think. This wanton wicked- 
hess to a poor man, who could not 
speak for himself, is positively inex- 
eusable. 


{ Mr. Grant should have known that 
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the Palais has nearly entirely lost its 
vogue, That its Restaurants, to which 
it owed its greatest celebrity, have 
greatly deteriorated of late years— 
the Trois Freres alone maintaining a 
high repute. Véry and “‘ Vefour” have 
both sadly fallen, and the cafés are 
now inferior to several of those in the 
Boulevards. The frequenters of the 
Palais always were a certain class of 
the bourgeois, who lived in remote 
parts of Paris, and came there for 
a distraction, or a jour de fete—the 
better order of its visiters being 
foreigners—mostly English—many of 
them, like Mr. Grant, of the “— 
and speechless class, who lounge 
about the colonnades, peering into 
pipe shops, and gazing with dewy lips 
on pate de foie gras and packets of as- 
paragus. That such people, even 
with the aid of a five-franc interpre- 
ter, may conceive the Palais Royal as 
the resort of all Paris is possible 
enough ; but it would require a higher 
reach of imagination to describe the 
agonies of banishment and separation 
from it, so pathetically as our author 
has done. 

As to the “immense crowds of 
persons dressed in the extreme of 
fashion,” we can only say we never 
have seen them there, and cannot ac- 
count for their presence to Mr. 
Grant’s eyes, on any other hypothesis, 
than that we have glanced at in the 
commencement of this paper—that 
the deprivation of one sense heightens 
the perception of all the rest. In this 
way there is no accounting for the 
quick-sightedness of the speechless. 
And as to the “sitting Juzuriously in 
chairs,” we cannot quarrel with Mr. 
Grant’s ideas of luxury; but of a 
verity, a rush-bottomed, straight- 
backed, Palais Royal chair, suggests 
to us notions as remote from luxury 
as need be; and how the practice can 
make you fancy “you are in Eden, 
only that you see no fruit,” is passing 
strange to us. Not such certainly are 
our ideas of Paradise, nor are we able, 
by any stretch of our imagination, 
aided by our author’s eloquence, to 
convert a set of coffee-drinking, cigar- 
smoking Parisian shopkeepers, into a 
scene realising the “most beautiful 
conceptions to be foundin our fairy 
tales.” 

Tempted by the title of a chapter— 
“General remarks on the people”— 
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we came upon the following very 
singular piece of intelligence:—* A 
Frenchman would sooner receive a 
blow, which would injure his head, 
than one which would damage his hat. 
He will pardon an insult offered to 
himself ; but he will never forgive you 
if you destroy or injure his hat.” Now 
a quoi bon? we would ask, to exclaim 
against the absurd stories French tra- 
vellers retail of us and of our habits, 
if such preposterous nonsense as this 
is to be circulated of them. We are 
angry, and justly so, that a late 
tourist in England should assert that 
boxing is a common termination of a 
dinner-party in fashionable London 
society; but why charge the igno- 
rance of such stories on Frenchmen ? 
After all, they may have their Mr. 
Grant’s writing long-winded descrip- 
tions of common-places—vamping up 
volumes of trashy detail—making, as 
it were, a kind of municipal inventory 
of Paris, under what the “ trade”’ call 
“taking titles,” and these gentlemen 
may, for aught we know, take a trip 
across the sea to describe the manners 
and customs of a people with whose 
language they are totally unacqainted. 

This remark is followed up by a 
statistic on the subject of beards and 
mustaches, contrasted with the smooth- 
chinned portion of the population, in 
which he assures us that the latter 
“have it.” And again, as to the 
greater prevalence of beards or mus- 
taches, where we come to the start- 
ling fact, that there are, at least, 
“three mustaches to every beard.” 
This is a curious, and for aught we 
know, a very important discovery, il- 
lustrating, in aremarkable manner, the 
tone of thought just now gaining cur- 
rency in France. Doubtless Mr. Grant 
has seen that extraordinay tract writ- 
ten during the second year of the 
empire, entitled “ L’Influence des 
moustaches, dans l’Etat,” and is slyly 
hinting at political changes in embryo, 
of which, for reasons of state, he de- 
clines to speak more openly. We are 
certain that nothing short of such 
views could have led him into three 
pages’ disquisition on a topic of this 
nature. Let no one then hastily cry 
oa! at this rather lengthy detail. 

ike the writer in the Spectator, our 
author, when most stupid, must be al- 
ways suspected of having something 
under it. As we read on—for the 


subject is one which he lingers on, and 
cannot part with—we find:— 


‘The question whether beards or 
mustaches be most becoming, is one which 
often leads to animated discussions in 
Paris. I have heard opinions expressed 
on either side of the question, with all 
the gravity with which a decision is 
given from the judicial bench. I should 
feel disposed to give my vote in favour 
of the beards. I would do so on this 
intelligible ground—that I dislike com- 
promises of any kind. And mustaches 
are nothing more than a compromise 
between nature and the barber,— ho- 
mage being rendered to nature in allow- 
ing her to have her own way on the up- 
per lip, while the interests of the barber 
are regarded by daily submitting the 
lower regions of the face to the opera- 
tions of his razor. Men should be 
either one thing or another, I should 
be either for all beard or no beard,— 
either for a luxuriant crop of hair, or 
its entire absence. Nor is it the only 
ground of my dislike of mustaches that 
I am opposed to all compromises: I 
think the preference is due to the full- 
grown beard on the ground of mere ap- 
pearance. I knowthat in this as well 
as in all other matters, tastes, like doc- 
tors, will differ,—but that does not 
shake my faith in the conviction, that 
luxuriant beards are incomparably more 
manly than mustaches; which, for the 
most part are miserable stunted things, 
—excrescences which disfigure the hu- 
man face, converting even the most 
handsome countenance into an object 
which no one can behold with pleasure. 

“It is gratifying to think that my 
views on this point are spreading with 
railroad rapidity. Those who have 
long resided in Paris assure me that the 
mustaches are every year diminishing in 
number, and that they promise, ere 
long, to become altogether extinct. So 
be it. In the provinces they are al- 
ready comparatively rare. For one 
mustached gentleman your eyes en- 
counter there, you meet with a half-do- 
zenin Paris. They are now patronized 
by very few men of distinction. Louis 
Philippe has a decided aversion to them. 
None of his Ministers—none of them at 
least that Ihave seen—give them an 
countenance. On the judical benc 
they are disowned, and among the 
* counsel at the bar,’ there certainly is 
not one'in twenty that cultivates mus- 
taches. Even our own Colonel Sib- 
thorp, the member for Lincoln, has lost 
all conceit of his mustaches and rid 
himself ofthem. For the last two or three 
years he has caused the razor to make 
clean work of it, all over the lower part 
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of his face. I am not aware whether 
any member of the House of Commons 
has formally congratulated the gallant 
colonel on his improved taste, but 1 am 
sure they are one and all delighted with 
the change. The aspect of his counte- 
nance has certainly improved full fifty 
per cent. by the disappearance of his 
mustaches.” 


We ask pardon of our readers for 
this quotation; but we give it less for 
its own merit, than to point at a very 
common defect in our author's habits 
of writing—which is the constant 
practice of referring all things in 
Paris to a London standard, and mak- 
ing reference to English habits and 
institutions when speaking of France 
and Frenchmen. This piece of cock- 
neyism is most provoking, and we are 
equally annoyed at it when we find 
Holborn brought side-by-side with the 
Boulevards, and Colonel Sibthorpe 
with “ La jeune France.” How the 
gallant colonel comes to figure in a 
chapter on French beards, would puz- 
zle himself sadly to account for ; and 
no ingenuity indeed, short of our au- 
thor’s, could have achieved the “metas. 
tasis.” So it is, however, and, to 
complete the bewilderment, at a little 
further on we find Mr. Muntz, the 
M.P. for Birmingham. Why this 

reat leviathan of rolled copper and 
sheet iron, suggested no little digres- 
sion of twenty pages on trade and ma- 
nufactures—the ten-hours bill—cash 
payments—corn and cotton—we can- 
not comprehend ; for, somewhat later 
on, we remark with what avidity he 
seizes on the subject of the soldier in 
France, to launch forth into a disqui- 
sition on the benefit of peace, and the 
growing prospects of the society esta- 
blished to propagate such doctrines. 
And this is he who discourseth so 
learnedly on “ Literary Quackery.” 
“Ah, the doctor is agood man, for 
he knows what wickedness is.” 

Mr. Grant theorizes on the walk of 
French women, and suggests, as the 
secret of their superiority in this re- 
spect, that lightness of heart so marked 
and characteristic in>the French cha- 
racter, and most of all in female 
character. The explanation which a 
contemporary critic seems to applaud 
for its ingenuity, we are disposed 
to reject, and most ungallantly to 
ascribe to causes more material. 
Simply this: French women walk 
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better than English and Germans, 
because they are better formed in the 
leg and instep. The arch of the foot, 
the great agent in graceful motion, is 
strongly built, being preserved in early 
life by means of boots and shoes of 
more resisting materials. The foot is 
not, as so commonly with us, flattened 
out, and the sole brought down to rest 
flat on the ground. This care in 
youth secures the arched instep, and 
the well-turned foot, so essential at 
once to elasticity and firmness. That 
*‘ chaussure,” in after life, attracts 
more attention from a French, than 
an English women, is natural enough, 
and has its evidence in that perfec- 
tion so displayed on this portion of 
the toilette. But so enamoured is 
our author of French vivacity and 
liveliness—the common cant of all 
your “slow men”—that he even 
detects these characteristics in situa- 
tions we should certainly not look for 
them. Even at “ La Morgue :”— 


‘“‘ When in Paris, I accidentally had an 
opeenany of seeing the bodies of two 
persons who had committed suicide; 
and if before they destroyed themselves 
their features were as composed, and 
the entire expression of their counte- 
nances was as tranquil, as after they had 
committed the deed, no one would have 
discovered in them an exception to that 
aspect of cheerfulness which is so marked 
a characteristic of the French.” 


We willingly leave these matters, 
and pass on to something which has 
the semblance of a reflection; for, 
although already at the middle of Vol. I. 
we haveculledthesweets of theauthor, 
and are in no small apprehension, lest 
the new copy-right act may lay hands 
on us for our “ beauties of Grant.” 


*‘ Therewas nothing I met withduring 
my stay in France that grieved or sur- 
prised me more, than the strong preju- 
dices which every where prevail against 
England and the English. I had been 
na gry for this among the lower and 
ess informed part of the population, 
but I certainly did not expect to meet 
with much of it among the educated 
classes of society. Strange to say, how- 
ever, the feeling is almost as general 
among them as among the most igno- 
rant of the Parisians. It is true that to 
Englishmen, individually, the French 
show the very greatest attention, and 
treat them with the greatest kindness ; 
but the English, as a people, and Eng- 
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land, as a country, are regarded by them 
with the most marked dislike. There 
is something very anomalous—some- 
thing very difficult to understand in this. 
It is strange that the French should ex- 
hibit so strong an aversion to the Eng- 
lish, as a people, and yet evince the 
utmost partiality to them in their indi- 
vidual capacity. Still the fact is as I 
have mentioned. I content myself with 
stating it; it is for others, who have 
more leisure than I command, to endea- 
vour to account for or explain the seem- 
ing paradox. Not only the most unjust, 
but most ridiculous things imaginable, 
are said of England, and believed by the 
better-informed orders of French society 
Nothing, indeed, could be so transcen- 
dant in absurdity as not to be believed, 
if alleged against the English. I have 
sometimes, in fact, thought that the 
more legibly the supreme absurdity of a 
charge against this country was written 
on its face, the greater would be the 

robability of its being swallowed by the 

arisians. Iwas in Paris during the 
queen’s visit to France; and many of 
the reports then put gravely into circu- 
lation, not only by “The National,” 
and other papers, but by private indivi- 
duals, were really of so superlatively 
absurd a nature, that one would have 
thought it impossible for human credu- 
lity, however great, to digest them. And 
yet the French, with all their acuteness 
and all their intelligence, do swallow 
these colossal absurdities as readily as 
if the reports were truth itself. This 
is most deeply to be regretted on the 

art of both countries. Both suffer from 
it in their respective moral influence, 
and in their commercial interests. It 
has the effect of keeping up that spirit 
of jealousy, rivalry, and enmity, which 
has existed in both countries a great 
deal tov long. Providence has placed 
England and France in such relative 
situations, as clearly show that they 
were meant to be on a friendly footing 
with each other. They are the two 
greatest countries on the face of the 
earth. United and friendly they might 
bid defiance to the world, and exercise a 
moral influence over all the nations of 
the earth, of the mightiest and most be- 
neficial kind. It would be the manifest 
interest of both to cultivate a perfect 
community of feeling—to understand 
each other on all the great questions of 
the day—and to act in concert whenever 
the position of public affairs might re- 
quire their co-operation. I would appeal, 
on this point, to the editors of the news- 
paper press in France. They can influ- 
ence the public mind to an extent far sur- 
passing the influence exercised on public 
opinion by the newspaper press of this 


country. The journalists of France, 
were they to apply themselves to the 
task, would be able in a very short time 
to banish all the existing prejudices 
against England from the minds of their 
countrymen. England has no such pre- 
judices against France. England ad- 
mires many of the traits in the French 
character, and is most desirous of culti- 
tivating a good understanding with 
France. Past differences, former ani- 
mosities, should now, by mutual con- 
sent, be buried in oblivion. The opinion 
alluded to by Addison, in the ‘‘ Specta- 
tor,” as being very generally entertained 
in his day, that France and England 
were natural and irreconcilable enemies, 
has long ceased to be entertained in this 
country. The conviction now universal 
amongst us is, that they are natural 
friends, and ought to be united together 
in indissoluble bonds. England pants 
for such a union: all that is wanting to 
its being formed is the concurrence of 
France itself. 

‘* But while none can be more sensible 
than ourselves of the utter groundless- 
ness of those suspicions which the 
French entertain against us, and while 
we show that we entertain no unfriendly 
feelings towards them, we are not sure 
whether our metropolitan newspapers 
have, at all times, shown that forbear- 
ance, in dealing with their prejudices, 
with which we ought to regard a gene- 
rous, though, in this respect, mistaken 
people. We are too apt toreply in an 
angry spirit to the charges they prefer 
against us, without making due allow- 
ance for the peculiar circumstances in 
which France has been so often placed. 
We ought to remember that the French 
are an injured people, and that the inju- 
ries which have been done to them have 
been too often aggravated by gratuitous 
insults. Nor must we conceal from our- 
selves that we took an active part—in- 
deed, without our aid it could not have 
been effectual—in that foreign interfe- 
rence, by means of which the obnoxious 
Bourbons were twice foisted upon the 
French at the point of the bayonet. With 
the recollection of this fact yet fresh in 
their minds, it is no wonder if they still 
look upon us with a prejudiced eye. We 
can hardly blame them for their sensi- 
tiveness on the subject of our interfe- 
rence in the war which terminated in 
1815,—since, if there be any one point, 
in reference to our past policy, on which 
Englishmen are now more agreed than 
another, it is in denouncing that inter- 
ference as most iniquitous and unjust. 
And, verily, we have received our re- 
ward. We are now reaping the bitter 
fruits of our folly and our guilt. If the 
French have suffered in military repu- 
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tation by the issue of the late war, we 
are suffering no less severely in our 
ckets. Look at the henidrede of mil- 
ions which it has added to our national 
debt,—the very interest of which at 
times menaces the country with bank- 
ruptey. The lesson which this has 
taught us will be a usefulone. And it 
will be beneficial to others as well as to 
ourselves. There is little danger of 
England ever again gratuitously taking 
art in the quarrels of other countries. 
hen they fall out they will be allowed, 
so far as we are concerned, to adjust 
their own differences in their own way.” 


Did it never occur to Mr. Grant, 
that this wholesale prejudice he speaks 
of, had its root in the unfounded re- 
presentations half-informed persons 
circulate on the two countries—that, 
what between the intentional false- 
hoods of party writers, and the more 
venial blunders of ignorant ones, both 
France and England, near though 
they be, are comparatively strangers 
to each other. Indeed, paradoxical 
though it seems, the knowledge of 
either country had been far greater, 
were they remote from each other. 

It is the eternal clashing of party 
feeling in the two chambers of repre- 
sentation, that sustains much of this 
spirit of animosity. Each party with us, 
has its reciprocal one in Paris; and the 
advent to power of a whig or a tory, 
has a direct influence on the politics 
of the French government, and the 
cause of monarchy or democracy rises 
or falls by the fitful changes of our 
own political atmosphere. So much 
is this the case, that every one at all 
conversant with France knows how 
our popularity in that country for some 
ro past has been mainly affected 

y the individual in power at our 
foreign office. And if Lord Palmers- 
ton was near embroiling us in a fresh 
war, Lord Aberdeen’s fair, but con- 
ciliating policy, has restored our rela- 
tions to a footing, safe, secure, and 
dignified. 

As to the national animosity being 
really abated on either side, we are 
by no means sanguine. John Bull is 
a forgiving animal. It suits the cha- 
racter of his stubborn pride to be so. 
He likes the self-flattery of shaking 
hands with his adversary—not the less 
heartily, that he knows he has had the 
best of it. But Frenchmen have a 
different standard to guide them— 
they feel the insult of 1815, They 
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remember too vividly the allies bivou- 
acked in the “Champs Elysées, and 
quartered in their streets. They think 
of Waterloo—that great disaster, 
that hangs like an ill-omened cloud 
aloft, and throws its gloomy shadow 
over their most brilliant victories. They 
recall the once greatness of France, 
and with all her present elements of 
prosperity and happiness, ten-fold 
more than ever she possessed in the 
palmiest days of the empire, they sigh 
after the period of her glory.” “ We 
have not the same extent of territory 
Louis XIV. left us,” said one of their 
most distinguished writers to ourselves, 
« why should you expect us to preserve 
peace ?”’ Let us not calculate too far 
on the spirit of a people animated by 
such regrets. The good feeling of 
individuals—the high sentiments of 
intelligence and honour, that charac- 
terise the few, are but deceptive indi- 
cations of the temper of the mass. 
France is at the disposition of an able, 
but ill-directed press. The writers, 
however they differ in the shades of 
partizanship, evince in one respect a 
feature of similarity. They are, with 
a miserable exception or two, all anti- 
English. If this spirit lived not in 
the people, we should not find itin the 
the press. The newspapers of every 
country, even where most powerful, 
are rather the “ indices,” than the 
suggestors of public sentiment, and 
this is remarkably the case in France. 
Scarcely a day passes, without some 
allusion to that topic of national jea- 
lousy; and never is the sarcasm of a 
Frenchman more congenially engaged, 
than when discussing a question of 
English habits or morals. 

These things will bear their fruit in 
season. The ‘nurtured dislike of a 
great nation is not to be held lightly ; 
nor is it to be averted by the flip- 
pant common-places of a book-making 
tourist. 

It is true the French, as Mr. Grant 
asserts, bear us ill-will for the great 
wars of the empire; but it is not the 
case, as he most absurdly assumes, that 
these wars had for their object the re- 
storation of the Bourbons, and that the 
national debt of England was incurred 
in “foisting this family upon France.” 

The wars were waged, and the debt 
incurred, because of the aggressive 
tyranny of the French Emperor. The 
continental system of Napoleon—a 
system that threatened utter annihila- 
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tion to English commerce, and ruin 
to her colonies—was the source of 
that war, which at once placed Eng- 
land in the highest position among 
nations, and elevated the military cha- 
racter of the country, as second to 
none in Europe. The policy of Mr. 
Pitt rescued us from the fate of Aus- 
tria and Prussia ; and it ill becomes us, 
who never saw a foreign soldier within 
our sea-girt isle, to throw discredit 
upon his memory, who spared us the 
humiliation—the greatest that can 
befall a nation. 

Away, and for ever, with this 
trumped-up charge of our national 
debt being incurred in the defence of 
a legitimacy with which we were un- 
concerned! The question was one of 
our existence as a people. The ty- 
rannical exactions of Napoleon, his 
thirst for territory, his hollow faith, 
and, above all, his hatred to every 
thing English—these were the causes 
of our national debt: and while we 
smart under the pressure of the in- 
fliction, let us not be unmindful of the 

eater evils it averted. Amiens and 

uneville attest that England at- 
tempted to treat with her enemy. Not 
her's the fault if the negociations end- 
ed not happily. But Mr. Grant waits, 
and we return to him :— 


‘The French have long been pro- 
verbial for their politeness; and this 
national characteristic is still preserved 
in all its pristine perfection. Wherever 
you go you are received with a measure 
of attention, of which you had no ex- 

rience, and could have had none, be- 
ore you = your foot on French 
ground. here is something exceed- 
ingly fascinating in the politeness of 
the higher classes of French society ; 
though for the first few days the Eng- 
lishman feels rather oppressed than 

ratified by it. You never meet with a 

renchman who does not take off his 
hat, and make to you a succession of 
low bows. When he shakes you by the 
hand, he does it with both his hands; 
and if he had all the hands of Brizrius, 
he would put every one of them in re- 
uisition in expressing the delight he 
eels at meeting with you. Politeness 
is a science with the French, if, indeed, 
it be not an instinct of their nature. 
Metaphysicians have wasted reams of 
paper, and expended gallons of ink, in 
the discussion of the question, whether 
or not there be innate ideas. We all 
know the opinions of Locke, and other 
eelebrated writers, on this point. I ex- 
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press no opinion either way, because I 
am no metaphysician; and if I were, it 
is quite possible that my opinion would 
be entitled to no more consideration 
than the opinions of hosts of philoso- 
vhers who have gone before me. But 
if there be such a thing as intuitive dis- 
positions, the disposition to be polite 
must be natural to the French. An 
Englishman who has not been in France, 
can have no conception of the extent to 
which the practice of politeness is car- 
ried. A gentleman never meets a lady 
in any retired place, though a perfect 
stranger to her, without taking off his 
hat, and making his most respectful 
obeisance. When entering the coffee- 
shops, eating-houses, or other public 
establishments which gentlemen have 
occasion to visit, the first thing a Pa- 
risian does on crossing the threshold, is 
to take off his hat to the female who 
presides in these places as a sort of 
goddess, at a small, tasteful desk: and, 
as if once were not sufficient, he repeats 
his obeisance as he quits the premises.” 


This is all very good; and we would 
have given more than we dare confess 
to have seen the author himself, with 
that bland smile we remark in his por- 
trait, performing his salutations to the 
“ goddess at the tasteful desk.” Why 
was he not represented in the act of 
this ceremonial? Or better still, as we 
find a few lines lower down, “ seated 
to be shaved in ashop.” Alas! Mr. 
Grant, we have been obliged to per- 
form that office for you, with our own 
hands, and we only hope not to scarify 
you in the operation. 

Mr. Grant assures us that many of 
the so-called legitimist party in France 
are nothing but disguised republicans. 
Where he learned this fact we cannot 
conceive; but the annexed account of 
M. Chateaubriand is the climax to the 
absurdity of the whole passage :— 


“Just so is it with several distin- 
guished men in France, who are erro- 
neously supposed to be Legitimists, be- 
cause from personal friendship they still 
cling to the fallen family, of whom 
Henry the Fifth is now the represen- 
tative. Among these individuals is the 
celebrated Chateaubriand, His attach- 
ment to that unfortunate family has led 
to the opinion that he is a Legitimist. 
He is nothing of the kind. One who is 
on terms of closest intimacy with him, 
assured me, when in Paris, that in heart 
he is a thorough-going Republican.” 


This, we confess, is new to us, and 
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we suspect equally so to our friends 
in France. At least Victor Hugo, in 
his inaugural address to the “ Aca- 
demie,” gives a very different version 
of this distinguished writer’s career. 
Does Mr. Grant know, that Cha- 
teaubriand and Lemercier were among 
the few whom Napoleon, in the pride 
of his exalted station, could not se- 
duce from their attachment to the 
Bourbon cause? 

Is he aware that Chateaubriand 
dared to hand back to Napoleon him- 
self his appointment of ambassador, 
when the death of the Duc D’Enghien 
was announced in Paris; and thus, by 
one act of resolute defiance, to de- 
nounce the consul himself as the au- 
thor of that crime? Has he never 
seen or heard of the pamphlet, which 
appeared in the early period of the 
empire, urging the restoration of the 
exiled family to France, avowedly his ? 
Is he ignorant of the letter M. Cha- 
teaubriand addressed to the Duchess 
de Berri, during her imprisonment. 
If ever there was consistency in a po- 
litical career, it was Chateaubriand’s, 
from his first step to his last—an- 
nounced a few days since in our pa- 
pers—when he arrived in England to 
pay his respectful homage to the Duc 
de Bourdeaux—there was no waver- 
ing, no uncertainty. Without ap- 
proving of his policy, or exalting his 
views, we would render justice to his 
character, and save it from a reproach 
which might be hurtful were it left 
uncontradicted. 

Turning to the legislative chambers, 
whose title rather attracted us, we 
forgot for a moment that our author’s 
visit was made in the autumn season, 
when the theatres are, many of them, 
closed, the Chamber of Deputies 
“up,” and Paris comparatively empty. 
However, the imagination of the 
writer steps in to our aid at this junc- 
ture, and he tells us :— 


“‘Having seen M. Guizot at public 
meetings in London, I could fancy I 
saw him rise from his seat in the front 
bench, a little to the left of the presi- 
dent, and ascending the tribune with all 
the quiet dignity of manner for which 
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he is remarkable, pour forth a torrent 
of withering sarcasm on some prece- 
ding speaker who had been assailing the 
government of which he is the head.” 


If we cannot go the whole way with 
Mr. Grant in these imaginings, we are 
the less disposed to deny to him the 
full measure of enjoyment his inven- 
tive faculty supplies—being well as- 
sured, from what we know of his 
French, that M. Guizot’s presence in 
the flesh would not have olan the 
value of the scene by one particle of 
information. 

But we really are weary of our 
task, and gladly conclude it. A writer 
on Paris and its people, who, to all 
seeming, knew no one but his commis- 
sionaire, is a curiosity of literature, 
and may attract some future notice 
from Mr. D’Israeli. To our taste he 
has few attractions. 

Where, we ask, did he discover that 
Dumas was the most successful dra- 
matic author in France? Or how, in 
enumerating the writers for the stage, 
does he omit “ Scribe,” the most suc- 
cessful of all dramatic authors of the 
hour? How, Alfred de Vigny, whose 
“Chatterton” alone would place him 
among the most distinguished drama- 
tists of any age? Where did he learn 
that M. Guizot was a mere professing 
Protestant, without any religion save a 
political creed? Better far had he 
limited himself to those pleasant sta- 
tistics for which his taste inclines him: 
how many lamps there are in Paris; 
how much brandy is daily drank in 
the capital ; how many people commit 
suicide, and from what several causes ; 
and other enlivening topics of the 
same nature. 

His one solitary visit—at least the 
only one of which we have a record— 
was paid to Jules Janin. The inter- 
view was conducted through the sworn 
interpreter. Doubtless, before this, 
Janin has made a feuiileton on him in 
the “ Debats;” and we therefore feel 
absolved from condemning, as we 
might, this exposure of our unlettered 
countryman to the most insolent and 
sarcastic critic of all France. 
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Crtrictse him, censure him as we may, 
there is a great deal to admire about 
Henry Lord Brougham. Who can 
regard without wonder the inexhaus- 
tible energy which has borne this man 
fresh and unwearied through the storms 
of public life these thirty years, or 
more; the easy vigour with which he 
still addresses himself to every variety 
of pursuit ; the vast extent of his real 
attainments—even though we should 
grant him at times superficial and pre- 
cipitate ; the promptitude, brilliancy, 
and strength of his oratorical powers ; 
the steadiness—even amid every variety 
of party fortune and connexion, the 
remarkable steadiness—with which he 
has, on the whole, adhered to certain 
great principles of social and political 
philosophy, which, however easily ex- 
aggerated, are abstractedly and in 
themselves high and generous principles 
enough;—who can recall these qualities, 
and combine them with a nature, stern 
and merciless indeed in the field of 
fair fight, but in the interchange of 
daily life, kind, friendly, and un- 
affected—without acknowledging, that 
with all that has been said, and often 
plausibly said, against him in the varied 
story of his public life, Henry Lord 
Brougham is a man his country has 
just reason to be proud of; a great 
and conspicuous character, whose 
march across the first eventful half of 
this century cannot and ought not to 
be forgotten in his country’s history ? 

These higher qualities which exalt 
Lord Brougham far above the level of 
even the ablest and most dexterous 
party orator or essayist, have become 
especially prominent in his later life. 
Like Burke, his powers seem to 
strengthen and enkindle in the sunset 
of his day. This is observable both 
within and without the walls of the 
House. In Parliament, his detachment 
from the modern and revolutionary 


school of Whig politics (here, too, not 
altogether unlike the career of that great 
man to whom we have just alluded), 
without any defined connexion with 
the opposite party, though not a posi- 
tion ordinarily coveted by statesmen, 
really suits his peculiar powers remark- 
ably. There is a fearless love of fair 
play, a fierce scorn of pretence and 
presumption of all kinds, which this 
indecisive position enables him to in- 
dulge with prodigious occasional effect. 
Understanding as he does, to its inner- 
most recesses, every shift and device 
of the party with which he has quar- 
relled, he is enabled to expose its sub- 
terfuges with far greater power, than 
if he were regularly articled and in- 
dentured to a Tory apprenticeship. 
There is an appearance—in this case, 
we really believe, an honest reality— 
of equity and sincerity in criticisms 
extorted from a politician who coin- 
cides in the broad principles of the 
party he criticises, that, however the 
sufferers may affect to despise it, does 
impress the public deeply. But more 
than this—the orator thus unfettered 
can fulfil his own appropriate function 
more resolutely ; he is enabled to as- 
sume a more commanding and impar- 
tial position. Having little to gain or 
to lose, he can afford to address him- 
self to truth and to posterity. He 
can sympathise with every form of 
real excellence, and boldly acknow- 
ledge it, where party was in duty 
bound to perceive only deformity ; and 
he can fearlessly detect and expose 
error and fraud, where it would have 
been treachery to have whispered a 
defect. It is a strange and peculiar 
position, doubtless; but to a restless, 
energetic intellect it has its attrac- 
tions ; and assuredly it is impossible 
to study our recent parliamentary his- 
tory without admitting that to the 
public it has its advantages. 
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Outside parliament the diversified 
talents of Lord Brougham have been 
manifesting themselves even more con- 
spicuously. Varied accomplishments 
are perpetually sneered at, as necessa- 
rily superficial ; the profound men of 
one idea are merciless to the brilliant 
proprietor of fifty. The great orator 
and politician of whom we speak is not, 
however, to be called a dabbler in 
science and philosophy, because he has 
not penetrated into all, or perhaps any 
of his innumerable objects of investi- 
gation, as deeply as the cloistered 
professor of each. In all he does, 
he writes thoughtfully, interestingly, 
clearly, and from himself. He brings 
the genius of the man of business and 
of the world into all; going straight 
to his point without obscurities of 
phrase, or subtleties of involution ; 
and clothing his thoughts in that manly 
and simple English which shows the 
muscle of the idea, instead of hiding 
it in the rounded softness of outline, 
which enervates most modern styles. 
We think it, for our part, a fine spec- 
tacle to see advanced years thus pre- 
serving all the fresh inquisitiveness of 
youth; and a pleasing and unusual 
one, to see truth communicated with 
at once so much simplicity and so 
much vigour. The Discourses, supple- 
mentary or introductory, to Paley, 
have their defects; but no reader can 
fail to see in every page of them the 
genuine product of honest thought. 
The various miscellaneous essays on 
Science and on eloquence deserve a 
similar character; and the work now 
in course of publication, on Political 
Philosophy, is of unquestionable value, 
though we will not hazard a more deci- 
sive judgment before a more attentive 
inspection. The book at present before 
us is the third volume of a very inte- 
resting collection of historical sketches, 
which will probably become of consi- 
derable value hereafter, for the history 
of the last generation. The public 
are familiar with the former volumes, 
which have taken their degree as prime 
favourites on the library table; and 
we think the present and closing series 
fairly sustains the character of its 
predecessors, though the subjects are 
scarcely equal in point of historical 
interest. 

Lord Brougham opens with the 
French Revolution and its heroes. 
On the general question as to the 
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causes of this great explosion of demo- 
cracy, he, of course, espouses the po- 
pular side; enlarging upon the taille 
and the corvée, and the other abomina- 
tions of modern feudalism, with all the 
unction of a genuine Foxite. But, 
perhaps, the most instructive point in 
his disquisitions upon this great theme, 
is his perpetual reference to the exist- 
ing state of things among ourselves ; 
sometimes indirectly indeed, but in a 
tone which shows how constantly the 
Ireland of 1843 is present to the stu- 
dent of the France of fifty years before. 
For example, at the close of a rapid 
and effective narrative of the stages by 
which the Jacobin clubs succeeded in 
establishing their execrable despotism, 
he thus moralizes his tale— 


‘* Here let us pause, and respectfully 
giving ear to the warnings of past ex- 
perience, as whispered by the historic 
muse, let us calmly revolve in our minds 
the very important lessons of wisdom 
and of virtue, applicable to all times, 
which these memorable details are fitted 
to teach. 

‘In the first place, they show the 
danger of neglecting due precautiotis 
against the arts and the acts of violent 
partisans working upon the public mind, 
and of permitting them to obtain an as- 
cendant, by despising their power, or 
trusting to their being overwhelmed and 
lost in the greater multitude of the 
peaceable and the good. The numbers 
of the ill-intentioned may be very in- 
considerable ; yet the tendency of such 
extreme opinions, when zealously pro- 

agated because fanatically entertained, 
is always to spread; their direction is 
ever forward; and the tendency of the 
respectable and peaceable classes is ever 
to be inactive, sluggish, indifferent, ul- 
timately submissive. When Mr. Burke 
compared the agitators of his day to 
the grasshoppers in a summer’s sin, 
and the bulk of the people to the British 
ox, whose repose under the oak was not 
broken by the importunate chink rising 
from the insects of an hour, he painted 
a picturesque and gion x image; and 
one accurate enough for the purpose of 
showing that the public voice is not 
spoken by the clamours of the violent. 
But unhappily the grasshopper fails to 
represent the agitator in this, that it 
cannot rouse any one of the minority to 
the attack ; while the ox does represent 
but too faithfully the respectable ma- 
jority. in that he is seldom roused from 

is ruminating half-slumber till it is too 
late to avert his fate. 
«But, secondly, it is not merely the 
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activity of agitators that arms them 
with force to overpower the bulk of the 
a acts of intimidation are 
ar more effectual than any assiduity 
and any address. We see how a hand- 
ful of men leading the Paris mob, over- 
turned the monarchy, and then set up 
and maintained an oligarchy of the most 
despotic character that ever was known 
in the world, all the while ruling the 
vast majority of a people that 7 
loathed them, ruling that people wit 
an iron rod, and scourging them with 
scorpions. This feat of tyranny they 
accomplished by terror alone. A rabble 
of ten or twelve thousand persons, oc- 
cupying the capital, overawed half a 
million of men as robust, perhaps as 
brave, as themselves. But the rabble 
were infuriated, and they had nothing 
to lose; the Parisian burghers were 
calm, and had shops, and wives, and 
children ; and they were fain to be still, 
in order that no outrage should be com- 
mitted on their property or their per- 
sons. The tendency of great meetings 
of the people is two-fold—their num- 
bers are always exaggerated both by 
the representations of their leaders and 
by the fears of the by-standers; and 
the spectacle of force which they ex- 
hibit, and the certainty of the mischief 
which they are capable of doing when 
excited and resisted by any but the 
force of troops, scares all ~ & do not 
belong to them. Hence the vast ma- 
jority of the people, afraid to act, re- 
main quiet, and give the agitators the 
appearance of having no adversaries. 

hey reverse the maxim, whoso is not 
against us is with us; and hold all with 
them whom they may have terrified into 
silence and repose. That this effect of 
intimidation is prodigious, no one can 
doubt. It acts and re-acts; and while 
fear keeps one portion of the people 
neutral and quiet, the impression that 
there is, if not a great assent to the 
agitators, at least little resistance to 
them, affects the rest of the people until 
the great mass is quelled, and large 
numbers are even induced by their 
alarms partially to join in the unop- 
posed movement.” 


Who can doubt that the Jacobin 
club of Burgh Quay sat for this por- 
trait? But Lord Brougham makes 
his application more unequivocal in a 
later passage :— 


**Can any thing more strikingly or 
more frightfully impress upon the mind 
a sense of the mischiefs which may 
spring from popular enthusiasm, when 
bad men obtain sway over a nation little 
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informed, and unable or unwilling to 
think and judge for itself; ready to be- 
lieve whatever it is told by interested 
informants, to follow whatever is re- 
commended by false advisers, acting for 
their own selfish ends? That no such 
scenes could now be renewed in France, 
we may ar safely venture to affirm, 
though much mischief might still be 
wrought by undue popular excitement. 
That in-this country such things are 
wholly impossible needs no proof; the 
very least of the terrible departures 
from justice which marked the course 
of the French mob-tyranny, would at 
once overthrow whatever person might 
here attempt to reign by such means, 
and would probably drive us into some 
diametrically-opposite extremes to those 
which had given birth to any outrage of 
the kind. But this security arises 
wholly from the people’s habit of think- 
ing for themselves, and the impossibility 
of any one making them act upon 
grounds which they do not comprehend, 
or for purposes in which they have no 
manifest interest, or to suit views care- 
fully concealed from them, and only co- 
vered over with vague phrases, which 
in this country are the source of incu- 
rable distrust. 


“It is impossible to say the same 
thing of all parts of our people; it 
would be most false to assert, for ex- 
ample, that the Irish people are safe 
from such influence. On the contrary, 
they manifestly do not think and judge 
for themselves; they certainly are in 
the hands of persons who need not take 
the trouble to give sound reasons, or 
any reasons at all, for their advice. The 
Irish people are excited and moved to 
action, in the mass, by appeals to mat- 
ters, of which they do not take the 
pains to comprehend even the outline, 
much less to reflect on the import and 
tendency. They are made, and easily 
made, to exert themselves for things of 
which they have formed no distinct idea, 
and in which they have no real interest 
whatever. They leave to others, their 
spiritual and their political guides, the 
task of ae their opinions for them, 
if mere cry and clamour, mere running 
about and shouting, can be called opi- 
nions. They never are suspicious of a 
person’s motives, merely because they 
see he has an interest in deceiving them. 
They never weigh the probabilities of 
the tale, nor the credit of him that tells 
it. They may be deceived by the same 
person nine times in succession, and 
they believe him just as implicitly the 
tenth ; nay, were he to confess that he 
had wilfully deceived them to suit a pur- 
pose of his own, they would only consi- 
der this a proof of his honesty, and lend 
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an ear if possible more readily to his 
next imposture. A people thus unin- 
structed, thus excited, thus guided, are 
most deeply to be pitied; and the duty 
is most imperative on their rulers, by 
all means and without delay, to rescue 
them from such ignorance, and save 
them from such guides, by every kindly 
mode of treatment which a paterual go- 
vernment can devise. But such a peo- 
ple, especially if the natural goodness 
of their dispositions were not outraged 
by scenes of a cruel kind, would easily 
be moved to witness, and to suffer the 
grossest violations of prapes, would let 
themselves be hallooed on to the attack 
of their best friends by any wily im- 
postor that might have gained their 
confidence, and would suffer men as 
base and as execrable as Marat to usurp 
the honours of their Pantheon,” 


And in commenting upon the career 
of Wilkes, in another of his sketches, 
he shows how different were the ma- 
terials that profligate demagogue pos- 
sessed to work with, from those which 
are so skilfully moulded by the Wilkes 
of our time and country :— 


“But the fall, the rapid and total de- 
elension, of Wilkes’ fame—the utter ob- 
livion into which his very name has 
| eaeen for all purposes save the remem- 

rance of his vices—the very ruins of 
his reputation no longer existing in our 
political history—this affords also a salu- 
tary lesson to the followers of the mul- 
titude,_those who may court the ap- 
plause of the hour, and regulate their 
conduct towards the people, not by their 
own sound and conscientious opinions of 
what is right, but by the desire to gain 
fame in doing what is pleasing, and to 
avoid giving the displeasure that arises 
from telling wholesome though unpa- 
latable truths. Never man more pan- 
dered to the appetites of the mob than 
Wilkes ; never political pimp gave more 
uniform contentment to his employers. 
Having the moral and sturdy English, 
and not the voluble and versatile Irish, 
to deal with, he durst not do or say as 
he chose himself; but was compelled to 
follow, that he might seem to lead, or 
at least to go two steps with his fol- 
lowers, that he might get them to go 
three with him. He dared not deceive them 
grossly, clumsily, openly, impudently— 
dared not tell them opposite stories in 
the same breath—give them one advice 
to-day, and the contrary to-morrow— 
pledge himself to a dozen things at one and 
the same time—then come before them with 
every one pledge unredeemed, and ash their 
voices, and ask their money, too, on the cre- 
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dit of as many more pledges for the succeed- 
ing half year—all this with the obstinate 
and jealous people of England was out 
of the question; it could not have 
passed for six weeks. But he com- 
mitted as great, if not as gross, frauds 
upon them ; abused their confidence as 
entirely, if not so shamefully; catered 
for their depraved appetites in all the 
base dainties of sedition, and slander, 
and thoughtless violence, and unreason- 
able demands ; instead of using his in- 
fluence to guide their judgment, im- 
~— their taste, reclaim them from 
ad courses, and better their condition 
by providing for their instruction, The 
means by which he retained their at- 
tachment were disgraceful and vile. 
Like the hypocrite, his whole public life 
was a lie.” 


This is agreeable reading for the 
gentleman so neatly pourtrayed. We 
decidedly recommend the volume as an 
important acquisition to the depart- 
ment of light reading in the Library 
at Darrynane. 

There is a good deal of the same, or 
a similar train of thought, in the ac- 
count given us of the special talent of 
the bloody and remorseless Robes- 
pierre :— 


“Tt would be difficult to point out 
within the whole range of history, an- 
cient or modern, any person who played 
so great a part as Robespierre with so 
little genius. Those who were not bril- 
liant, whose parts were not such as 
dazzle the vulgar, and thus, by bestow- 
ing fame and influence, smooth the way 
to power, have generally possessed 
some depth of intellect, some mental 
force which compensated, and far more 
than compensated, the want of shining 
faculties; or, if their intellectual en- 
dowments were moderate, they have by 
a splendid courage, struck awe into the 
hearts of mankind; or at least, by ex- 
traordinary vigour and constitutional 
firmness of purpose, they have over- 
powered, though more slowly, all resis- 
tance to their will, and with constancy 
won their way to the head of affairs. 
Nor are instances wanting, and perhaps 
Henry IV. of France is most remark 
able, of amiable dispositions gaining the 
affections of men, and making up for 
the want of any extraordinary gifts ei- 
ther of a moral or an intellectual kind, 
But in Robespierre we can trace not a 
vestige of any such kinds of excellence, 
if it be not that he was unremitting in 
his pursuit of aggrandisement, and had 
as much firmness in this regard as was 
consistent with a feeble and cowardly 
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nature. Nor is the secret of his rise to 
be found in the circumstances of the 
times ; these were common to all candi- 
dates for power ; and he who outstrips 
all competitors must have some supe- 
riority over them, natural or acquired, 
to account for his success. 

“Tt may be admitted, in all proba- 
bility, that his vices had in the peculiar 
crisis a chief part in the mastery which 
he obtained; and his early possession 
of a secret, more imperfectly known to 
others, perhaps only to him in its en- 
tirety, was that which, when coupled 
with those great vices, enabled him to 
act his extraordinary part. He, from 
the dawn of the Revolution, saw with 
perfect clearness and precision the dis- 
position of the multitude to be roused, 
their power when excited, and the man- 
ner in which most surely to excite them. 
He perceived with unerring certainty 
the magical effect of taking extreme 
courses, gratifying their disposition to 
excess, freeing them by removing all 
restraints, and, above all, avoiding the 
risk of quenching the flame by any in- 
terposition of moderate counsels, any 
thwarting of the spirit that had been 
raised. The Soashe unscrupulous 
nature of his mind, the total want of all 
kindly or gentle feelings, the destitution 
of even common humanity when the 
purpose of gratifying the propensity to 
violence was to be accomplished, and 
the superadded excitement of the war 
to make the mob first his tools, and then 
his slaves, enabled him to satiate that 
thirst, first of destruction, then of fame, 
which swiftly became a fiercer thirst of 
power, and, while it could hardly be 
Slaked by any draughts of the intoxi- 
eating beverage, clothed him with the 
attributes of a fiend towards all who 
either would interrupt or would share 
his infernal debauch.” 


Such are the beings who are even 
now existing in germ in our own land, 
waiting but the unnatural heat of civil 
convulsions to ripen into rank and 
horrible luxuriance. Such are the 
chieftains whose advent the Pindars of 
The Nation invoke; the heroic asser- 
tors of “liberty,” whose pikes are to 
recover enslaved Ireland from the in- 
supportable miseries of Saxon civili- 
lization back to the ragged glories 
of her Brehon era. 

After clever and interesting sketches 
of Lords Camden and Ellenborough, 
anda vindication (not always perfectly 
clear) of the fourth Duke of Bedford 
from the assaults of Junius, Lord 
Brougham comes upon our own late 


Chief Justice Bushe. He had not 
known him as a judge, but speaks 
highly of the peculiar talent which this 
eminent man displayed in an examina- 
tion before the committee on Irish 
affairs in 1839. 


‘* No one who heard the very remark- 
able examination of Chief Justice Bushe 
could avoid forming the most exalted 
estimate of his judicial talents. Many 
of the questions to which he necessarily 
addressed himself were involved in party 
controversy, exciting on one side and 
the other great heats; yet never was a 
more calm or a more fair tone than that 
which he took and throughout pre- 
served. Some of the points were of 
great nicety; but the discrimination 
with which he handled them was such 
as seemed to remove all difficulty, and 
dispel whatever obscurity clouded the 
subject. The choice of his words was 
most felicitous ; it always seemed as if 
the form of expression was selected, 
which was the most peculiarly adapted 
to convey the meaning, with perfect 
simplicity, and without the least matter 
of exaggeration or of softening. The 
manner of giving each sentence, too, 
betokened an anxiety to give the very 
truth, and the slowness oftentimes 
showed that each word was cautiously 
weighed. There was shed over the 
whole the grace of a delivery altoge- 
ther singular from its combined suavity 
and dignity. All that one had heard of 
the wonderful fascination of his manner 
both at the bar and upon the bench, be- 
came easily credible to those who heard 
his evidence.” 


Of the extraordinary powers of 
Bushe as an orator, Lord Brougham 
observes— 


‘* But his merit as a speaker was of 
the highest description. His power of 
narration has not, perhaps, been equal- 
led. If any one would see this in its 
greatest perfection, he has only to read 
the Trimleston cause; the narrative of 
Livy himself does not surpass that great 
effort. Perfect simplicity, but united 
with elegance; a lucid arrangement and 
unbroken connexion of all the facts; 
the constant introduction of the most 
picturesque expressions, but never as 
ornaments; these, the great qualities 
of narration, accomplish its great end 
and purpose ; they place the story and 
the scene before the hearer, or the rea- 
der, as if he witnessed the reality. It 
is unnecessary to add, that the tempe- 
rate, and chaste, and even subdued tone 
of the whole is unvaried and unbroken; 
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Lord Brougham’s 


but such praise belongs to every part of 
this great speaker's oratory. Whether 
he declaims or argues, moves the feel- 
ings or resorts to ridicule and sarcasm, 
deals in persuasion or invective, he ne- 
ver is, for an instant, extravagant. We 
have not the condensed and vigorous 
demonstration of Plunket; we have not 
those marvellous figures, sparingly in- 
troduced, but whensoever used, of an 
application to the argument absolutely 
magical ;* but we have an equal display 
of chastened abstinence, of absolute 
freedom from all the vices of the Irish 
school, with, perhaps, a more winning 
grace of diction; and all who have wit- 
nessed it agree in ascribing the greatest 
power to a manner that none could re- 
sist. The utmost that a partial criti- 
cism could do to find a fault was to 
praise the suavity of the orator at the 
expense of his force. John Kemble des- 
cribed him as ‘the greatest actor off 
the stage;’ but he forgot that so great 
an actor must also have stood highest 
among his Thespian brethren, had the 
scene been shifted.” 


In the course of a long and favour- 
ableaccount of his accomplished friend, 
Lord Wellesley, our caustic author 
gives us a new glimpse of the Irish 
policy of his dear friends, the Whigs— 


‘**In 1825 Lord Wellesley accepted 
the high office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. His government was signalised 
by persevering attempts to obtain the 
emancipation of the [Roman] Catholics, 
and he was of course the object of bitter 
hatred and unsparing attack from the 
more violent of the Orange party. His 
recall took place upon the formation of 
the Wellington ministry in 1828. When 
at the end of 1830 the Whigs came into 
office, he was appointed Lord Steward 
of the household, and in 1833 he re- 
sumed the Viceroyalty of Ireland, which 
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he held until the change of government 
in 1834. He then resigned at once his 
high offfce, not waiting till he should be 
pressed to retain it, as in all probabilit 
he would have been. He held himself 
bound in honour to the Whig party to 
retire upon their very unceremonious 
dismissal by King William. Steady to 
his party, he was actively engaged in 
preparing the opposition to the Peel 
ministry ; arranged the important mea- 
sure of the speakership, the first blow 
which that ministry received ; and with 
his own hand drew the resolution which 
on the 8th of April brought it to a close. 
It cannot be affirmed that the Whig 
party was equally steady to him. On 
their accession to power, I have heard 
him say, he received the first intimation 
that he was not to return to Ireland 
from one of the door-keepers at the 
House of Lords, whom he overheard, 
as he passed, telling another of my friend 
Lord Mulgrave’s appointment. 

‘The secret history of this transac- 
tion is not yet known; and we are 
bound to disbelieve all reports which the 
gossip of the idle, or the malice of the 
spiteful, or the mistaken zeal of friends 
may propagate. Two things, however, 
are certain: first, Lord Wellesley’s 
removal from among the Whigs—that is, 
his not being re-appointed in April, 
1835—could not by possibility be owing 
to any the least doubt of his great capa- 
city for affairs continuing as vigorous 
as ever, because I have before me a 
despatch in which the head of the go- 
vernment, as late as the end of August, 
1834, declares ‘the solving of the prob- 
lem of Irish government to be a task 
every way worthy of Lord Wellesley’s 
powerful and comprehensive under- 
standing ;’ adding, ‘ You will not sus- 
pect me of flattery when I say that, in 
my conscience, I believe there is no man 
alive more equal to such a work, and 
more capable of effecting it, than your 
Excellency :’ secondly, falsehood never 


* “Let no one hastily suppose that this is an exaggerated description of Lord 


Plunket’s extraordinary eloquence, Where shall be found such figures as those 
which follow—each raising a living image before the mind, yet each embodying not 
merely a principle, but the very argument in hand—each leaving that very argu- 
ment literally translated into figure? The first relates to the statutes of limitation, 
or to prescriptive title:—‘ If time destroys the evidence of title, the laws have 
wisely and humanely made length of possession a substitute for that which has 
been destroyed. He comes with his scythe in one hand to mow down the muni- 
ments of our rights; but in his other hand the lawgiver has placed an hour-glass, 
by which he metes out incessantly those portions of duration which render needless 
the evidence that he has swept away.’ 

‘Explaining why he had now become a reformer, when he had before opposed 
the question :—‘ Circumstances,’ said he, ‘are = changed; formerly reform 
came to our door like a felon—a robber to be resisted. He now approaches like a 
creditor; you admit the justice of his demand, and only dispute the time and the 
instalments by which he shall be paid.’” 
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assumed a more foul or audacious form 
than in the eulogies lavished upon the 
new government at the expense of Lord 
Wellesley’s Irish administration, That 
government, it was said, never would 
have passed the coercion act of 1833! 
Indeed! But that coercion act came 
from Lord Melbourne’s own office, when, 
as Home Secretary, he presided over the 
Irish department ; the only mitigation 
of the act having been effected by the 
government of 1834, on Lord Wellesley’s 
suggestion. The successor of Lord 
Wellesley, it was also said, for the first 
time administered the government fairly 
and favourably towards the Catholics. 
Indeed! but Lord Wellesley first brought 
forward Catholics for the higher offices 
in the law, and continually propounded 
measures in their favour, which for some 
reason or other were never carried into 
effect. There are two classes of, persons 
who must be covered with shame upon 
reading such passages as the following, 
extracted from his lordship’s despatch 
of September, 1834; the vile calumnia- 
tors of Lord Wellesley as never having 
given the Catholics fair play, and those 
who suffered their supporters to varnish 
over their weakness by an invidious con- 
trast of their doings with his, profiting 
by the constantly repeated falsehood 
that they were the first who ever treated 
with justice the professors of a religion 
to which the bulk of the people be- 
longed.” 


He then cites an unpublished pas- 
sage from a dispatch of the viceroy, 
recommending a larger promotion of 
the Roman Catholic lawyers and others, 
as an important step towards the “ pa- 
cification of Ireland,” and proceeds— 


‘In making public this remarkable 
document, I violate no official confi- 
dence ; for though I held the great seal 
at the time when this important corres- 
pondence passed, I was not, owing to 
some accident, made acquainted with 
any = of it until the present time 
(1843). I am therefore wholly free 
from the responsibility of having ne- 

lected so material a communication. 

hen the ministers met in cabinet at 
the end of October, they had hardly 
time left, before their dismissal, to ma- 
ture any plan such as that which Lord 
Wellesley so earnestly recommended ; 
but some of those ministers, aware of 
that plan, must have felt that they re- 
ceived a strange piece of good fortune, 
if not of very strict justice, when they 
found themselves all of a sudden, in 
May, 1835, zealously supported by the 
traducers of Lord Wellesley, and upon 
the express ground of their being just 
to the Catholics, whom he had never 











thought of relieving. I have repeatedly, 
in my place, while these ministers were 
present and in power, denounced the 
gross injustice and the scandalous false- 
hood of those their supporters, who 
professed to prefer them to Lord Grey’s 
government and mine, because we had 
passed a coercion bill which had the 
entire concurrence and the cordial sup- 
port of the very ministers now declared 
to be incapable of suffering such a mea- 
sure; and I have expressed my asto- 
nishment that any class of men could 
submit to receive support upon such 
gronnds, without at once declaring that 
the blame and the praise were alike 
falsely bestowed; but I was not on 
these occasions aware of the extreme to 
which this falsehood was carried, as 
regarded Lord Wellesley’s administra- 
tion, and I was not till now informed of 
the extraordinary self-command which 
my illustrious friend had shown in suf- 
fering all such imputations without any 
attempt to protect himself from their 
force.” 


So much for Lord Wellesley's me- 
rits and sufferings; the statesman 
who triumphed in boundless India, to 
find the diminutive problem of Ireland 
beyond his solution! That he was ill- 
treated, is highly probable ; but it must 
be confessed that there is a good deal 
rather savage in the temper of his vin- 
dicator towards the treacherous friends 
of both; and future historians must 
learn to balance his statements on this 
topic carefully. Even in this volume, 
we must honestly admit that there are 
passages which could scarcely stand 
searching analysis ; written, palpably, 
with a pen dipped in the gall of bitter 
recollections; and, as we could im- 
agine, shouted out to an amanuensis in 
an ideal House of Lords, and in pre- 
sence of a phantasmal Melbourne. 

But we must not make his lordship 
provide an undue proportion of our 
monthly bouquet for the pensive public. 
The book before us forms, certainly, 
no extraordinary manifestation of ye- 
nius; but it is, on the whole, not un- 
worthy of its very extraordinary au- 
thor. It is imbued with a spirit dis- 
tilled from long, real, and varied 
experience in public affairs; and it 
contains the opinions of a man whose 
judgment, though not altogether clear 
of inevitable prejudice, it would be 
wholly idle to attempt to undervalue, 
on any question connected with the 
parliamentary history of England for 
the last and the present generation. 
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Repeal Movement—the Prosecution. 


REPEAL MOVEMENT——THE PROSECUTION. 


Tue first act of the drama has drawn 
to a close. The traversers and the 
crown prosecutors have at length joined 
issue ; and before the close of the pre- 
sent month, the result of the trials 
must be known. Then will it be seen 
whether or not the ordinary course 
of law is sufficient to vindicate an out- 
raged constitution and an insulted em- 
ire. 

Why the career of the agitator 
should have been hitherto permitted, 
without a vigorous effort on the part 
of the constituted authorities to arrest 
him in his course of mischief, we are 
not sufficiently in the confidence of 
government to understand. Doubtless, 
there were good, or at least plausible 
reasons for it. The coming session 
will disclose much. Ministers will, no 
doubt, be taxed with having created, 
by their sufferance, the evils which 
they affect to deplore, and for the re- 
moval of which they may be compelled 
to ask for extra-constitutional powers. 
They will, it is to be hoped, be ready 
with their answer. What that an- 
swer may be, it is not for us to divine. 
But a whig-radical opposition could 
scarcely find much fault with a ten- 
derness on their part for constitu- 
tional rights, and an unwillingness to 
interfere with the free expression of 
public opinion, as long as it was at all 
compatible with the public safety. It 
is, moreover, manifest, that even while 
the monster meetings were suffered to 
go on, precautions were taken against 
those outbreaks which they seemed 
calculated to provoke; and although 
it might be impossible to prevent a 
massacre, if a simultaneous rising of 
the repealers took place, the triumph 
of the blood-thirsty miscreants would 
be but short-lived, and they would 
soon yield to British power a sulky 
and constrained obedience. 

There is no doubt that in the war 
department, the great man who pre- 
sides has done his duty. We do not 
believe that there was a single contin- 
gency unprovided for, except the one 
above supposod. It is true the tre- 
mendous gatherings by which the 
peace of the country has been dis- 
turbed, could not have taken place as 
they have, without striking terror into 


the hearts of the scattered Protestants 
and loyalists in those districts where, 
either from the absence of military 
force, or of sufficient numbers, they 
were, comparatively, unprotected. To 
them it must have appeared that, with 
ministers, ‘‘ madness ruled the hour ;” 
or they would not have been thus 
abandoned to the capricious forbear- 
ance of wanton and exulting adversa- 
ries, whose very “tender mercies” were 
cruel; nor is it for us to vindicate 
the perfect wisdom of a procedure, of 
which the consequences might have 
been so awfully calamitous; but this 
we must aver, that the real nature of 
the disease under which Ireland has 
long laboured, could never be so tho- 
roughly known as not to be mistaken 
for any other, if it were not permitted 
to manifest its hidden virulence in the 
manner it has; and that many would 
remain sceptical as to the causes of 
that fierce agitation by which society 
has been convulsed and torn, if any 
doubt was suffered to remain upon the 
agency by which it was accomplished, 
or the views which were uppermost 
in the minds of its promoters. What 
was that agency ? The Romish priest- 
hood. What are these views? Sepa- 
ration from England, the downfall of 
Protestantism, and the ascendancy of 
the Romish superstition in Ireland. 
Can any man now doubt this? Can 
any man now pretend to believe that 
mere agrarian grievances could have 
thus stirred up society from its lowest 
depths, and organised a fierce demo- 
cracy against Great Britain and its 
rulers—the Celt against the Saxon— 
the religion of Loyola against the re- 
ligion of the Gospel. No. None but 
the veriest simpletons can now deny 
that the repeal agitation is but one of 
the forms in which popery wages war 
against the object of its eternal hate ; 
and that if every grievance, or quasi 
grievance, which merely affected the 
relation between landlord and tenant 
were to-morrow completely redressed, 
all that would not reach the seat of 
the disease, and there must still re- 
main grounds of discontent and causes 
of turbulence which must be produc- 
tive of innumerable evils. 

‘“‘ Pay the priests,” say the ready 
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reckoners in politics, “ and all will be 
well.” We have already, and on more 
than one occasion, too fully exposed 
the futility of such a notion, to render 
it necessary to go over the same 
ground again. Those who desire to 
see the question of a Romish stipen- 
diary priesthood in Ireland fully dis- 
cussed, according to the measure of 
our humble ability, we refer to our 
number of December, 1834. They 
will there, if we do not egregiously 
deceive ourselves, see, that the pro- 
posed remedy would only aggravate 
the disease; and that it is not more 
objectionable in a moral and religious 
point of view, than it would be, 
politically, unadvisable and inexpedi- 
ent. We, therefore, dismiss that as 
a noticn which no sane politician, who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the state 
of this country should, for a moment, 
entertain. In point of fact, the po- 
pish, as a religious system, is verging 
in Ireland towards its latter end. Of 
this, to the discerning observers, there 
are many unambiguous symptoms ; 
and it would be still more clearly ma- 
nifest, were it not for the political sti- 
mulants, so unsparingly administered, 
by which it is kept alive. None but 
those who know the working of it in this 
country, can understand the financial 
difficulties with which it has to strug- 
gle, or the growing reluctance which 
prevails to comply with the exactions 
of its vulgar, insolent, and domineer- 
ing priesthood. What they are, in 
grain, from their bishops to the very 
humblest of their body, and through 
all their ramifications, has been clearly 
exhibited during the unchecked ca- 
reer of the repeal agitation, which 
they really deemed, and intended to 
be, sufficiently formidable to terrify 
Great Britain into an acquiescence with 
their views. Never would they have 
shown themselves in their true co- 
lours, if they did not fully believe 
that the ball was at length at their 
feet, and that they had only to raise 
a shout of clamorous defiance to have 
all their extravagant demands com- 
plied with. This they were encou- 
raged to hope for, by the unlooked- 
for concession of '29. They never 
could understand the conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel, on that occasion, but as a craven 
surrender of principle, under the in- 
fluence of base fear. Such, and no 
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other, is the aspect under which that 
great concession to justice and reason, 
as no doubt these eminent statesmen 
deemed it to be, has been viewed; 
and they have fondly persuaded them- 
selves that by a repetition of the same 
violence, similar concessions might be 
still further extorted. For a clear 
manifestation of this spirit, so unequi- 
vocal as to flash conviction upon the 
most sceptical, we are indebted to 
what certainly did appear to us a most 
culpable supineness on the part of our 
rulers. Possibly their object was ten- 
tative, to sound the depths of the con- 
spiracy, and to ascertain the real cha- 
racter and objects of an agitation 
which, to all outward seeming, was 
scarcely less irrational than it was 
wicked. If this be so, the success of 
the experiment has been complete. No 
one can now misunderstand the end 
and the motives of the sacerdotal re- 
pealers. Talk of satisfying them by 
reasoning with them respecting the 
mischief and the dangers of repeal, 
and the unreasonableness of expecting 
that it could be productive of any ad- 
vantage! You might as well attempt 
to reason the monomaniac out of all 
belief in the most cherished of his 
hallucinations. The repeal mania is 
not a matter of opinion; it is an ob- 
ject of faith. It has not been taken 
up from consideration of profit and 
loss. Its charms have not consisted, 
either more or less, in prospective 
posted and legered advantages. The 
intense nationality out of which it has 
arisen, and upon which it depends, 
utterly laughs to scorn all attempts 
to put it down by reasonings merely 
grounded upon a balance of trade. 
The rooted hatred of Great Britain, 
and of her laws, and, above all, of 
HER RELIGION, which possesses and 
actuates the leading demagogues and 
their priestly allies, would enable them 
willingly to bear even great loss and 
misery themselves, if so they might 
behold their haughty mistress crippled 
or degraded. All this it might be 
very difficult to impress upon the 
minds of an unreflecting public, if 
recent events had not stripped the 
popish faction in this country of all 
the glozing plausibilities behind which 
their real character had lain conceal- 
ed. Now, thanks to repeal agitation, 
they are known. The forbearance of 
government, which was mistaken for 
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timidity, has drawn out a manifesta- 
tion of that hidden virulence, which 
might otherwise have been concealed. 
By its unexpected firmness they have 
been daunted, and feel that they were 
premature, at least, in the braggadocio 
attitude which they had assumed. And 
if some doubt did not as yet rest upon 
the intentions of government, which 
still leaves a hope that, by a continu- 
ance of their present organization, the 
repeal agitation may yet prosper, we 
do not entertain a doubt that it would 
be universally abandoned. It rests 
with government to prove, by their 
conduct, whether or not such a hope 
is vain. They have now an opportu- 
nity, if they avail themselves of it, of 
putting the most seditious and dange- 
rous form of anti-Anglicanism down, 
and for ever. But any vacillation on 
their part would be ruin. Any over- 
ture of accommodation, by which they 
might hope to draw into peaceful 
courses a priesthood who have made 
themselves troublesome as agitators, 
would be universally regarded as a 
symptom of weakness, from which the 
very worst consequences might ensue. 
The seditious, if they took the bribe, 
would not take it for the purpose 
for which it would he given. They 
would take it for a diametrically op- 
posite purpose. They would take it 
as a contribution levied upon the ene- 
my, by which they would be only the 
better enabled to carry on the war. 
They would take it as one of those 
concessions of infatuation from which 
they have, heretofore, reaped no small 
advantage ; fully determined that no 
corresponding concession should be 
made on their part; but, on the con- 
trary, that the more they were en- 
couraged the less tractable would they 
become, and that government should 
find, when any fitting future opportu- 
nity arose, that they had only “ hired 
their masters.” 

While it is morally certain that to 
take up the Romish priesthood in the 
manner proposed, would be to cut the 
stick by which we were to be cud- 
gelled ourselves; it is no less true 
that by treating them in a very diffe- 
rent way, they might be converted in- 
to good subjects. And by this we 
do not mean that any undue severity 
should be practised against them; 
but only that such a steady rule of 
government should be adopted as 
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would make them, and all others, feel 
that it was no longer profitable, per- 
hafs mot even safe, to be found in a 
systematic opposition to the law. Let 
them feel that the day has gone by when 
the British minister will any longer co- 
quet with treason. Let them be made 
to feel that the great interests and in- 
stitutions of the empire must be sup- 
ported ; with their help, if they are 
disposed fairly and honestly to give it, 
but without their help if it should be 
withheld. The very moment they be- 
held the government thus firmly re- 
solved to maintain the integrity of the 
empire, and to uphold, upon their an- 
cient foundations, the church and state 
—that instant they will regard all the 
seditious objects upon which they are 
at present bent, as utterly beyond 
their attainment. It is only because 
they have been taught to believe the 
government either cowardly, or pow- 
erless, to resist their importunate de- 
mands, that they. have been hitherto 
amongst the foremost in the work of 
sedition. O’Connell has agitated be- 
cause he has found agitation a gainful 
trade. If they have agitated, it is 
because they hoped it would prove a 
profitable speculation. But when they 
plainly see that the thing which they 
aimed at is not to be accomplished ; 
that rail how, or as long as they may, 
they will never rail the seal off the 
bond which has ratified the legislative 
union ; they are not such blinded en- 
thusiasts as to rush madly upon self- 
destruction; and they will contentedly, 
and even thankfully, acquiesce in a 
state of things which all their endea- 
vours cannot change. 

This, Sir Robert Peel may rest 
assured, is the only mode in which he 
can successfully carry on the govern- 
ment of Ireland. If he attempt to 
govern it by means of the Romish 
priests, as did his predecessors, who 
were entirely dependent upon them, he 
will find, as they found, that instead 
of their being Ais instruments in the 
government of the one country, he 
will be theirs in the government of the 
other. But, if the steady rule of Jaw 
be observed, and if the turbulent man, 
whether Jay or sacerdotal, be held in 
strict subjection to it—if a demoraliz- 
ing agitation, which threatens rebel- 
lion, and is fruitful in massacre, and 
for which no constitutional pretext 
can be found, which might not be 
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found equally for altering the succes- 
sion, or even subverting the monarchy — 
if this be met with the indignant 
denouncement which it deserves, and 
if all the energies of government are 
put forth for its suppression, a very 
little time will see a rapid subsidence 
of the troubled waters; and the very 
individuals who are now most forward 
to stir up in the people a spirit of 
revolt, will be the readiest to proffer 
their aid to a government which no 
longer needs their help, in keeping an 
ignorant and disorderly multitude with- 
in the bounds of a dutiful allegiance. 

We know not how far these views 
of ours, not now for the first time put 
furward, will have influence with our 
rulers. But every day that we have 
lived has only confirmed us in their 
truth, and every deviation from them 
has only served to satisfy us that the 
contrary courses are fraught with 
ruin. It would, we know, be an idle 
thing to endeavour to impress upon 
a Jatitudinarian generation the sinful- 
ness of adopting and giving perma- 
nency to a system of error, in the hope 
of turning it to some account against 
the machinations of the demagogue, 
and in shaping the ends of temporal 
government, rough hew them how the 
agitator may. We have confined our- 
selves, therefore, to the attempt to 
show that no such ends are to be 
attained by it; that no solid advan- 
tage should be hoped for by the states- 
man from bribing disloyalty and sedi- 
tion; that by so doing he will be only 
adding additional ingredients to the 
cauldron of discord, and causing the 
*“‘ bubble, bubble, toil and trouble,” 
to increase, until the elements of strife 
have obtained a fearful mastery, gene- 
rating that universal confusion, and 
that wild uproar, 


“ Where chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray.” 


But we must add, that if a ministry 
were infatuated enough to persevere in 
a policy so suicidal, there exists in the 
mind of moral and enlightened Eng- 
land a feeling which would rise against 
such an unwise and pernicious cuurse, 
and convince them that, at any risk, 
they should not be any longer permit- 
ted to peril the security of the altar 
and the throne, and to compromise 
the destinies of this great empire. | 
We have already observed that no 
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reasoning upon the subject of repeal, 
founded merely upon considerations of 
a trading or financial chrracter, can 
be expected to produce any effect in 
the way of abating their ardour upon 
the blinded and enthusiastic mass of 
repealers. To argue with such men, 
as though they were the dupes of their 
own erroneous calculations and rea- 
sonings, would be to mistake, entirely, 
the nature of their case. They are 
not the votaries of the repeal delusion 
because of the force of such arguments 
as are employed in that cause; but 
such arguments appear to them forci- 
ble, because they are already the vota- 
ries of the repeal delusion. Those 
who belong to what has been hap- 
pily denominated “ the Finn Ma-Coul 
school of Irish politics,” live in a 
region so far estranged from all the 
practical realities of life, that they 
are quite inaccessible to the force 
of reasonings which would carry full 
conviction to more rational hearers. 
But now that, by the vigour of go- 
vernment, a decided check has been 
given,to the movement, there are many 
who have suffered themselves to be 
heedlessly drawn, and some who have 
been coerced into the ranks of repeal, 
who may be disposed to open their ears 
to statements which would have met 
from them but little attention, had the 
pending prosecutions not been thought 
of. For their sakes, therefore, and 
with a view to aid in the laudable en- 
deavour to break the spell by which 
they have been bound, we proceed to 
make some extracts from recent publi- 
cations, from which, we think, it will 
very clearly appear, that the union with 
Great Baitain is not that monster 
grievance which Mr. O'Connell repre- 
sents it to be to his deluded hearers. 


And first, we have before us the 
pamphlet of one who styles himself 
“an Irish Catholic,” and which we 
look upon as symptomatic of the re- 
action which has taken place, as we 
have no reason to believe it would have 
appeared, had the career of the agita- 
tor not been arrested. This writer 
presents us with a brief view of the 
doings of the Irish parliament from 
the period of the Scottish union down 
to the stirring events of 1782—and it 
does, undoubtedly, show how very 
little such self-government as was then 
enjoyed accomplished for the improve- 
ment of Ireland. This portion of his 
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subject, however, is not treated either 
with ability or fairness. Such a par- 
liament as existed then, is not such a 
one as would exist if repeal were car- 
ried now; and a domestic legislature 
would not, perhaps, be less acceptable 
to those who at present desire it, be- 
cause it must consist predominantly of 
that party, who would be nothing loath 
to make reprisals for the penal laws. 

That a union between Great Britain 
and Ireland was contemplated by our 
most enlightened men long and fre- 
quently before it actually took place, 
is very clearly shown by reference to 
the opinions of Berkeley, Burke, Lord 
Chatham, and Dr. Franklin, by whom 
it was spoken of as an event most de- 
sirable. Indeed, the last wished to 
embrace the colonies in one compre- 
hensive union with the parent state ; 
and that before the present facilities of 
steam communication, which would 
render such a project comparatively 
easy. 
The following is the opinion of 
Adam Smith—an authority, surely, 
above all suspicion—written when com- 
posing his great work, “ The Wealth 
of Nations.” 


“«* By a union with Great Britain,’ 
said the celebrated Adam Smith, in bis 
‘Wealth of Nations,’ ‘Ireland would 
gain, besides the freedom of trade, other 
advantages much more important, and 
which would much more than compen- 
sate any increase of taxes which might 
accompany that union. By the union 
with England, the middling and inferior 
ranks of people in Scotland gained a 
complete deliverance from the power of 
an aristocracy which had always op- 
— them. By a union with Great 

ritain, the greater part of the people 
of all ranks in Ireland would gain an 
equally complete deliverance from a 
much more oppressive aristocracy—an 
aristocracy, not formed like that of 
Scotland, in the natural and respectable 
distinctions of birth and fortune, but in 
the most odious of all distinctions, those 
of religious and political prejudice— 
distinctions which, more than any other, 
made both the insolence of the oppres- 
sor, and indignation of the oppressed ; 
and which commonly render the inhabi- 
tants of the same country more hostile 
to one another than those of different 
countries are. Without a union with 
Great Britain, the inhabitants of Ire- 
land are not likely, for many ages, to 
consider themselves as one people.’” 


If is curious now to look back to 
some of the grounds alleged as objec- 
tions to the union when it was proposed. 
Mr. Fox objected to it, because he 
thought it would always give the minis- 
ter a vena] majority of Irish members! 
Sir Robert Peel, the father of the 
present premier, at the head of the 
manufacturing interest, objected to it, 
because the cheap food and labour in 
Ireland would give our artizans and 
manufacturers an advantage over the 
English which would enable us to 
undersell them in the foreign market ! 
Alas! how effectually have our agita- 
tors prevented such an advantage being 
realized ! 

Of Mr. O’Connell’s versatility of 
sentiment upon the subject, the follow- 
ing, as compared with his recent say- 
ings and doings, will exhibit amusing 
specimens. ur readers do not re- 
quire to be told the motives of the 
enormous mendicant agitator. His 
friends were then in office, and their 
convenience was consulted by keeping 
the foul fiend of repeal down. They 
are now out of office, and something 
was to be thought of by which their 
successors might be disturbed. 


** We now turn to an authority which 
must be wholly incontrovertible, that of 
Daniel O’Connell!! That authority is 
conclusive on two points; first, That 
repeal and separation are synonymous. 
And, secondly, That separation would 
be ruinous to the country. His autho- 
rity is entitled, at the present period, to 
peculiar weight, for we have this so- 
lemn declaration from his lips, as a le- 
gislator in the House of Commons, on 
the 2nd July, 1832 :—‘ There is no part 
of my life in which it can be said, that 
I have been of one opinion one day, and 
changed it the next.’ 

** Accordingly, the following is Mr. 
O’Connell’s deliberate opinion, delivered 
under the most solemn obligation, be- 
fore a parliamentary committee, in 
1825 :—‘ I believe the propensity of the 
Catholic clergy is very much towards 
an unqualified submission to the law 
and to the government whatever it may 
be. ‘ ‘ . As to the question 
whether the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland would be inclined to accept of 
a provision from the state, I am sure 
that if an equalisation of civil rights 
took place they would accept of it; and 
that the Catholic gentry would concur 
with them in a desire that they should, 
the object being to connect the Catholic 
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clergy and laity of Ireland with the go- 
vernment itself; to embody them, as it 
were, as a portion of the state, and to 
give the government what we would 
desire, a reasonable and fair influence 
over the Catholic clergy. : En 
I am thoroughly convinced that the ob- 
ject of the Catholic clergy and laity of 
Ireland is, sincerely and honestly to 
concur with the government in every 
measure that shall increase the strength 
of the government in Ireland, so as to 
consolidate Ireland with England com- 
pletely, and in every beneficial aspect.’ 

* After Mr. O’Connell had become a 
member of the legisiature, we have the 
following emphatic declaration from 
him in parliament, on the 6th of June, 
1832:—*I have only to repeat my con- 
viction, that I shou!d regard the sepa- 
ration of Ireland from England as the 
greatest evil that could befall the two 
countries. The continuance of that 
connection is a matter of the highest 
importance, and I look with horror and 
affright to an increased tendency, on the 
part of Ireland, to get out of the hands 
of this country !’ 

“The ‘Mirror of Parliament,’ vol. 
iii., p. 3,482, displays the following 
scene, which occurred in the House of 
Commons on the 2Ist of June, 1833 :— 

“Mr, O'Connell.—‘I never pledged 
myself to my constituents to support a 
measure, and aiterwards found it con- 
venient to abandon it.’ 

**An Honourable Member. —‘ Did 
you not pledge yourself to repeal the 
union ?’ 

“Mr. O’Connell.—‘I deny it indig- 
nantly !’ 

**In answer to an address presented 
to him by the Trades’ Union in Dublin, 
on the 29th of September, 1835, Mr. 
O'Connell said :—* They [the Orange- 
men} went to the government, and said, 
that if they would support them, they 
would prevent repeal; all they want is, 
that Ireland should agitate for a repeal 
of the Union; but we know our inte- 
rest better than to gratify them in that 
particular..—(Loud cheering.) In or- 
der to satisfy them that the union was 
complete, he thus described the friendly 
feelings of the British people towards 
Ireland :—‘I wish I could express to 
you the enthusiasm and delight with 
which I was received throughout Eng- 
land and Scotland. (Loud cheers.) I 
do assure you I never was better re- 
ceived in ireland, and, God knows, I 
thought it impossible to be received any 
where else as [ have been received here.’ 
—(Loud cheering. ) 

**In his speech in the House of Com- 
mons, on the address, Thursday, 24th 
February, 1836, Mr. O'Connell used the 


following language :—‘Do justice to 
Ireland, and you have nothing to appre- 
hend from the repeal, but every thing 
to hope; henceforward separation was 
atanend! What was it that the peo- 
ple of Ireland wanted? Simply to be- 
come a part of England.’ The justice 
to Ireland which was then to terminate 
all idea of separation, was a municipal 
bill, to enable Mr. O'Connell to exhibit 
himself in a cocked hat and gold chain, 
as Lord Mayor of Dublin, 

“In April, 1836, Mr. O'Connell thus 
addressed the people of Nottingham ;— 
‘I have the pleasure of informing you 
that Irish affairs are now treated in the 
House of Commons with proper respect 
and attention.’ Again; —‘ I come here 
to form the humble but permanent link 
which is to bind three great nations to- 
gether—nations which have, alas! been 
hitherto separated from the basest mo- 
tives, and with the worst of conse- 
quences.’ Again ;—‘ I feel assured that 
I might, with confidence, announce to 
my fellow-countrymen in Ireland, that 
the sea which had before divided the 
two countries was effectually dried up, 
and that they now formed but one 
land!’ 

“‘In the same month of April, Mr. 
O'Connell asked the people ot Hull :— 
‘ The question is, who are to be the re- 
pealers, or rather the separatists? If 
the House of Lords presume to declare 
for the repeal, or rather the separation, 
I implore of you to knit more closely 
the union with Ireland!’ 

** The following is part of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s address to the people of Ipswich, 
in May, 1836:—‘I own at once, that 
until I had been some time in the British 
parliament, I did entertain a belief 
which, though now dispelled, I could 
not shake off ;’ ‘up to that. period, I will 
own to you, [ had believed that Ireland 
ought to have an independent legisla- 
ture of her own, and that no other 
would do her justice. It was the con- 
viction on my mind; it has hardly va- 
nished as yet; but powerful influences 
have come over my mind, and this even- 
ing is one of the strongest proofs that 
Thave been mistaken.’—( Loud cheering. ) 

**On the 8th of June, 1836, he thus 
addressed the people of Middlesex :— 
‘For a considerable portion of my life 
I had been endeavouring to rend that 
parchment union! Why? Because I 
was unable to rouse sufficient English 
attention to the real nature of Ireland, 
and the oppression she endured. Did I 
wish for it now? God forbid!’ 

“In bis address to the electors of 
Westminster, dated from Darrynane, 
December 22ad, 1836, Mr. O'Connell 
declared ;—‘ We have banished the en. 
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thusiastic vision of Irish nationality ;’ 
and he assured them that present pros- 
pects ‘afford the fairest bape and pro- 
mise of gradually and safely ameliora- 
ting all our institutions ; of amending 
all that is defective; of preserving all 
that is valuable; of consolidating all 
the parts of this great empire in one 
real and practical union of mutual be- 
nefits and universal prosperity.’ 

** At an anti-slavery meeting at Bir- 
mingham, on the 28th of January, 1837, 
Mr. O'Connell made the following an- 
nouncement ;—‘ I had struggled for the 
liberty of Ireland only that [ might be 
able to assist in the struggle for Eng- 
land. I would now forget Ireland, 
and only think of her as incorporated 
with England. I had scarcely that 
evening alluded to Ireland, for there 
was now no Ireland. She was identified 
with England ; no longer a province, but 
a part of this mighty empire !’—(Loud 
cheering. ) 

“In November, 1836, Mr. O'Connell 
pledged himself to the people of Dublin 
‘that there was nothing which the legis- 
lature could bestow, that they could not 
obtain through the instrumentality of 
the present government ;’ and in his 
address to the people of Ireland, dated 
the 28th of June, 1837, he thus assured 
them:—‘ To make the union real and 
effective, we have the benevolent wishes 
of the pure-minded sovereign, we have 
the full assistance of the ministry, and 
we have the voice of all that is liberal 
and enlightened in England and Scot- 
land.’ 

“On the 3lst of February, 1840, he 
very properly demanded a reply to this 
question in the House of Commons ;— 
‘Is there any difference between an Irish 
and an English majority? Who is the 
Repealer but the man that makes the 
difference ?? The union answers there 
is none! 

‘* In the debate on Irish tithes, on the 
15th of May, 1840, Mr. O'Connell in- 
dignantly, and justly, arraigned Sir 
Eardly Wilmot thus;:—‘ He said the 
Whigs, in 1688, had driven away a Ca- 
tholic king, and he would assist in dri- 
ving a Catholic opposition from the se- 
nate. If this be the way in which the 
honourable baronet pleases to talk of 
the Catholic party in that house, I beg 
to tell him that we have to the full as 
good a right to be here as he has.’ 
Whence is that right derived? From 
the act of union! 

**On the 25th of February, 1841, he 
delivered these memorable words in the 
House of Commons;—‘I am as sin- 
cerely, as truly desirous to preserve the 
connexion between the two countries as 


any man who listens tome. I admit to 
you, that I am convinced that connec- 
tion may be eminently useful; that 
there cannot be a severance without 
danger; and that if that severance 
were to take place through violence or 
blood, it would be a crime too great for 
execration !’ 

‘Thus is Mr. O’Connell’s challenge, 
over and over again repeated, ‘ Will 
any body stand up for the union?’ an- 
swered from his own lips! 

** With these declarations before our 
eyes—when we remember ‘the magni- 
ficent assemblages, the majestic dis- 
plays, the organisation of moral and 
physical force, the gorgeous gather- 
ings, the mighty movements, the armies 
of female Repealers, the peaceful arrays 
of teetotalers, the glorious Repeal war- 
dens, the discipline of the O'Connell 
police, the marches and musters of the 
mounted Repeal volunteers, the meet- 
ings of fairies, the dinners, the ban- 
quets, the bands and the banners,’ the 
harangues, the threats, the defiance, 
the denunciations, the swaggering, the 
bullying, the abuse, the songs of tri- 
umph, the Ossianie bombast, the boast- 
ing rigmarole, and the net bragga- 
docio of Mr. O'Connell, with which the 
public have been deluged, through the 
press, for months; and above all, the 
vow registered in heaven, to expunge 
that fatal measure from the statute. 
book—to the repeal of which—or ra- 
ther separation—he looks with horror 
and affright; are we not well warrant- 
ed in exclaiming, in the words of Mr. 
Fox, ‘ Oh, calumniated crusaders, how 
rational and moderate were your views! 
‘ Oh, tame and feeble Cer- 
vantes, with what a timid hand have 

ou painted the portrait of a disordered 
imagination ! |’” 


It may, however, be very consistently 
maintained, that O’Connell’s forbear- 
ance during the regime of the Whigs 
was amply compensated by the mea- 
sures of that faction, which would, had 
they continued in power, have eventu- 
ated in the ruin of the empire. They 
did his business so well while in office, 
that he could afford himself to neglect 
it for a season; fully persuaded that 
when the time arrived for applying his 
battering-ram again, it would not be 
less effectual because directed against 
dilapidated institutions. 

In the debate which took place in 
the House of Commons in 1834, and 
into which the agitator was forced by 
a restive member of the tail, Mr. Fer- 
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gus O'Connor, such an exposure was 
made, by the present Lord Monteagle, 
of the fallacious grounds upon which 
repeal was advocated, that its great 
Corypheeus felt himself utterly over- 
thrown in argument, and never ven- 
tured to introduce any specific motion 
on the subject into that asssembly 
again. He complained, indeed, that 
the tables which were referred to were 
prepared for the express purpose of 
defeating him. 


*“* There is, however,” the Irish Catholic 
observes, ‘‘one important document, 
which does not appear to have been relied 
on in that debate, and which places so con- 
spicuously before the irish public the 
increased and increasing comforts of 
the people, that it may be in itself al- 
most relied on as a conclusive answer 
to all Mr. O'Connell's lamentations. 
That document is the speech of Mr. 
Huskisson, the great trade minister, on 
the 7th of May, 1827, on General Gas- 
coyne’s motion for a committee to in- 
uire into the distressed state of the 
British commercial shipping interest ; 
when he thus expressed himself ;— 
‘ With regard to the separate trade of 
Ireland, it is highly gratifying to find, 
that there has been a considerable in- 
creasein her intercourse with all parts of 
the world, particularly with the Baltic 
and the British possessions in North 
America. I rejoice exceedingly at this 
improvement ; I hail the great increase 
in the consumption of timber in Ireland, 
not only as it regards the general inte- 
rest of our maritime relations, but as 
creating a strong presumption, that an 
increased proportion of the population 
of that country possess the means of 
improving their habitations, and afford- 
ing themselves those comforts and en- 
joyments, to which the use of timber is 
in a great degree conducive.’ This is 
demonstrated by the following official 
return, dated the 20th of March, 1827, 
of the loads of timber imported into 
Ireland from 1784 to 1826, from the 
British possessions in America, and 


From Lord Monteagle’s Tables. 


Houses. | In 1800. In 1831. 
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from the Baltic. The return begins 


with 1785 :— 


Baltic. 
9,858 Loads. 
8,699 
7,855 
13,250 
19,576 

5,150 
24,170 
14,939 

6,165 
14,107 


British Possessions, 
50 Loads, 


Years. 
1785, 
1795, 0 
1799, 137 
1800, ° 89 
1805, . 119 
1810, 6,638 
1815, 7,876 
1819, 33,461 
1820, 27,728 
1825, 60,603 
1826, 66,089 29,458 


“The above is the official return 
from the Custom House, and is brought 
down only to 1826. Mr. O'Connell 
certainly cannot allege that it was pre- 
pared in 1827, before he was eligible to 
sit in parliament, to defeat his motion 
for repeal in 1834. It is in the power 
of the honourable and learned member, 
when he next visits St. Stephen’s, to 
move for a continuation of that return 
to the present day, if he believe that it 
would be favourable to his arguments 
for repeal. Here is a tenfold advance 
from the ‘haleyon days,’ in the con- 
sumption of the article which most 
avails for ameliorating the condition, 
and improving the face of the country, 
both civic and rural. As planting has 
been of late more general in Ireland, 
than at the period which immediately 
preceded the union, the use of native 
timber has also probably increased, al- 
though no doubt in a lesser degree; but 
the advance in the consumption of tim- 
ber greatly exceeds the increase of po- 
pulation, and indicates a vast improve- 
ment in cultivated life. 

**«* Every new house,’ said Lord Plun- 
ket, ‘is a pledge of tranquillity and 
English connection.’ Lord Monteagle 
was only enabled to give the progres- 
sive improvement from 1800 to 1831, in 
the erection of new houses in the fol- 
lowing cities and towns. The recent 
publication of the population census, 
enables us to pursue that inquiry to 
1841. Although framed upon the basis 
of the new municipal divisions, the cen- 
sus, at page 442, also gives the returns 
within the ancient precincts. 


| From the Census of 1841. | 


| Increase 
| from 1831 
to 1841. 


Increase 
from 1800 
to 1841, 


In 1841, 


8,579 759 5,600 
11,038 3,288 7,980 
5,213 607 4,001 
4,113 354 2,529 
1,681 184 1,206 


2,979 7,820 
3,058 7,750 
Galway 1,212 4,606 
Kilkenny 1,584 3,759 
Carrickfergus 475 1,497 


4,841 
4,692 
3,394 
2,211 
1,022 


Limerick 
Belfast 
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‘The summary of the census of Monteagle’s returns, as to the two prin- 
1821, printed by order of parliament, jpal cities, Dublin and Cork, at least 


- Se & 


ohr@qgecntr Fe 


dated the 22nd of February, 1822, en- since 1813. 


ables us to supply a deficiency in Lord 


Number of In 1813. 


From the Census of 1821. 


From the Census of 1841, | 


No, of houses 


Increase within the Increase Increase 
In 1821, | from 1813 | parliamentary | between between 


Houses. to 1821, precincts in | 182] and | 1813 and 


| 1841, 1841, 1841, 


Dublin City . 15,876 18,116 2,240 22,464 4,348 6,588 
Cork City . 7,652 12,175 4,523 14,274 2,099 6,622 





“It is to be regretted that we have 
no accurate returns from the date of 
the union; but the increase in the prior 
period, in respect of Cork, would seem 
to justify, in some degree, the anticipa- 
tions entertained at the time of the 
passing of that measure. The increase 
in Dublin, from 1821 to 1841, is very 
striking; and we cannot forget, that 
within the same period the new and 
beautiful town of Kingstown has been 
erected in its immediate vicinity, con- 
taining, according to the same census, 
(page 28,) 1,049 houses, which may be 
said to be all new. The rural districts 
throughout the country have unques- 
tionably kept pace with the civic pre- 
cincts. Every observant eye must per- 
ceive the improved and improving style 
of building and architecture, in the pri- 
vate houses and public and religious 
edifices, as well throughout the country 
as in the towns and cities; the great 
change for the better in the appearance 
of the shops; in the displays, as well of 
the useful necessaries as of the orna- 
mental luxuries of life; and the vast 
increase in — as well as public 
carriages and vehicles of every descrip- 
tion. This improvement is progressive, 
as the intercourse both inland and with 
the sister island, increases, That in- 
crease must proceed more rapidly as 
the connection between the countries 
becomes more close and intimate.” 


Now, compare with this the follow- 
ing statement, which we extract from 
the second part of Mr. Montgomery 
Martin's “ Ireland before and after the 
Union,” and say whether it does not 
bespeak considerable social improve- 
ment— 


“The Rev. Mr. Whitelaw, minister 
of St. Catherine’s parish, Dublin, who, 
Vou. XXITIL—No. 133. 


a few years previous to the Union, pre- 

ared a valuable work on the state of 
Dublin, while engaged in making his 
census of the population, affords the 
following melancholy illustration of the 
state of Dublin at that period. Mr. 
Whitelaw’s evidence is to the following 
effect :— 


‘When he attempted to take the 
ee of aruinous house in Joseph’s- 
ane, near Castle-market, he was inter- 
rupted in his progress by an inundation 
of putrid blood, alive with maggots, 
which had, from an adjacent yard, burst 
the back door, and filled the hall to a 
depth of several inches. By the help of 
a plank and some stepping-stones which 
he procured for the purpose (for the 
inhabitants, without any concern, waded 
through it) he reached the staircase. It 
had rained violently, and from the shat- 
tered state of the roof a torrent of water 
made its way through every floor from 
the garret to the ground. The sallow 
looks and filth of the wretches who 
crowded round him, indicated their situ- 
ation, though they seemed insensible to 
the stench, which he could scarcely sus- 
tain for a few minutes. In the garret 
he found the entire family of a poor 
working shoemaker, seven in number, 
lying in a fever, without a human being 
to administer to their wants. On Mr. 
Whitelaw’s observing that his apart- 
ment had not a door, he informed him 
that his landlord, finding him unable to 
pay the week’s rent in consequence of 
is illness, had the preceding Saturday 
taken it away, in order to force him to 
abandon the apartment. Mr. Whitelaw 
counted in this sty thirty-seven persons, 
and computed that its humane proprie- 
tor received out of an absolute ruin, 
which should be taken down by the ma- 
gistrates as a public nuisance, a profit 
rent of about £30 per annum, which he 
K 
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exacted every Saturday night with un- 
feeling severity. 

* It would not be possible to find such 
a parallel in Dublin at the present mo- 
ment, although it might not be difficult 
to do so in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Li- 
verpool, Manchester, and perhaps in 
London.” 


But there is no topic by which the 
deluded votaries of repeal have been 
more grossly abused, than that of the 
vaunted increase of Irish prosperity 
between the years 1782 and 1800, the 
only period during which we enjoyed 
an independent parliament. Upon this 
subject the very useful writer last re- 

‘ferred to thus observes— 


“« The effect of bounties was, doubt- 
less, to augment production; and, pre- 
vious to the period held up as the com- 
mencement of Irish prosperity (1782), 
the amount capeniek for this purpose 
was very great. Newenham says that 
the bounty paid on corn exported from 
1741 to 1750 amounted to £1,514,962, 
an immense sum in those times. The 
bounties were for a time discontinued, 
and the average export of unmanufac- 
tured corn of all sorts, during the years 
1771, 1772, and 1773, amounted to only 
31,423 barrels. Mr. Foster, the Chan- 
cellor of the Irish Exchequer, revived 
the system of bounties, and the export 
again rose in 1787, 1788, and 1789, to 
517,383 barrels ; and during the year 
ending March 1791, to 863,047 barrels. 

** By means of Mr. Foster’s measure 
a momentary stimulus was given to the 
export of corn. In 1789 the bounty 

aid thereon was £59,206; in 1783, 

ounties were enacted for canvas and 
coarse linen; there was a bounty on the 
inland carriage of corn to Dublin, 
amounting in 1780 to £77,800; there 
was another bounty on corn brought 
coastways to Dublin, which in 1789 
amounted to £20,000; then there were 
bounties on Irish coals brought to Dub. 
lin, on sugar refined, on indigo imported, 
on silk, on fish, on flax, &c. In fact, 
the whole nation was taxed for the bene- 
fit of the city of Dublin; add to which, 
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several enormous frauds were proved to 
have been made use of in obtaining 
‘corn premiums,’ and the standing com- 
mittee of the House of Commons for 
the distribution of bounties were, from 
their immaculate patriotism, compli- 
mented with the epithet of the ‘ Scram- 
bling Committee !’ 

‘** The Irish expenditure was annually 
augmented,* and public and private 
Songer became the order of the 
ay. 

te It was scarcely to be expected that 
a system built up artificially, and sup- 
ported by injustice, should have been 
productive of general and permanent 
advantage; and, accordingly, we find 
that even during the sted so much 
lauded, and notwithstanding the facti- 
tious aid of bounties, the trade of Ire- 
land, so far from progressing, actually 
declined. In illustration of this, let us 
examine the— 


Tonnage belonging to Irish Ports, at two periods of 
five years each, previous to the Union. 


Years. Tons. | Years. Tons. | Decrease . 


1788 
1789 
1790 


: 
| 1791 


+ 60,776 
- 64,361 
+ 68,236 
- 69,233 
- 69,567 


1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 


- 67,790 
+ 63,162 
- 58,778 
- 56,575 
+ 53,181 


1,199 
9,458 
12,658 
1792 16,386 


Total 332,173 | Total 299,486 | 39,701 





‘* Here we see a decrease progres- 
sively accelerating, and amounting on 
three years to upwards of thirty-eight 
thousand tons! The table exhibits the 
tonnage belonging to Irish merchants, 
and it evinces a strong proof of declin- 
ing mercantile prosperity. Anothertable, 
of ten years previous to the Union, is 
fuller and more convincing than the 
foregoing ; its totals are as follow: 


Registered Tonnage belonging to Ireland, at two 
periods of five years each. 


Period. |No. of Ships.| Tonnage. 





From 1790 to 1794 339,983 
From 1795 to 1799 267,748 


5,860 
5,249 


Decrease . 611 72,240 





* Intsh EXPENDITURE:— 


£1,490,624 
1,448,734 
1,592,767 
2,028,055 
2,635,302 


- £9,195,482 


1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 


Total 
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‘¢ The decrease of the two last years 
on the two first years stands thus : 
Years. Ships. 
1700-08 . « 280 . .» 
1798-99 . am 


Tons. 
137,469 
99,214 
286 


Decrease in two years 38,255 
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“These statements are yet further 
cdrroborated by examining the number 
and tonnage of vessels built in Ireland 
during this period. 


Number of Vessels, and Tonnage thereof, built in Ireland for ten years preceding the Union at two 
periods of five years each. 


No. of 
Ships. 


Ist 


Period. Tonnage. 


Period. 


2nd No. of | 
Ships. 


1795 
1796 
1797 | 


1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 


50 
51 
42 
35 
32 


2,334 
2,464 
1,629 
1,659 
1,441 


1798 
1799 


‘“‘ The totals of the period are— 


Ships. 
210 «. 
122 


88 


Tons, 
9,527 
6,430 


Ist 
2nd 


Decrease 3,097 

‘* This diminution is the more strik- 
ing, from the fact (as will be shown in 
the subsequent chapter) that the number 
of vessels built in Ireland since the 
Union, and the tonnage thereof, has 
largely increased, and they are still in- 
creasing. 

‘‘ We may now proceed to examine 
the state of the exports from Ireland 
during the period under consideration. 
And here let it be observed, that these 
tabular statements are drawn from the 
accurate statistics of M. César Moreau, 
where the parliamentary papers, from 
which his statistics are derived, are 
fully acknowledged. The Dublin Li- 
brary copy is queted. 


Total Official Value of the Exports ‘of the Growth, 
Produce, and Manufactures of Ireland, at two 
periods of five years each, previous to the Union, 


| 2nd period. 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 


Value. 

- £4,704,732 
5,013,283 
4,533,692 
4,316,592 
4,445,339 


Value. 

. £4,82%6,360 
4,863,426 
5,321,290 
4,995,406 
4,639,301 


Total £24,645,783 


Ist period. 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 

Total £23,013,638 

£24,645,783 

23,013,638 


Ist period 
2nd do. 


Decrease . . “£1,632,145 
‘“‘ A decrease of considerably more 
than a million and a half sterling on a 
riod of only five years, is a strange 
ndication of growing prosperity !” 


32 
19 
20 
18 


33 


| Decrease on 


Tonnage. | Corressponding Years. 


No. of Ships.) Tonnage. 


1,654 | 
1,802 | 
797 | 
1,072 
1,105 | 


Let this be compared with the fol- 
lowing statement of the progressive 
increase of our shipping interest, and 
our commercial and manufacturing 
prosperity since the union ; and, when 
taken in connection with the judicious 
observations with which it is intro- 
duced, surely nothing can be wanted to 
demonstrate the frantic absurdity of 
the repealers— 


‘* Previous to the Union, every effort 
was made by the Irish parliament to 
aggrandise Dublin, at the expense of 
Belfast, Cork, Waterford, &c. This 
was so apparent, that the merchants at 
the outports were among the first to 
a the Irish parliament and his 

fajesty for a legislative junction with 
Great Britain. Dublin had a monopoly 
of Ireland, as much as Paris had at one 
time of France, or London of England 

revious to the rise of Liverpool, &c. 

he Union altered this unnatural state 
of things, and which might be aptly 
compared to an cneepell viseus, the 
liver for instance, while the whole frame 
was weak, and dependent for existence 
on the repeated administration of stimu- 
lants. 

‘*T commence an examination of the 
two periods, (prior and subsequent to 
the Union,) with the amount of tonnage 
belonging to the several ports of Ireland 
at the end of the last century, and at 
the latest period in Moreau’s tables; 
and let it be remembered, that by the 
invention and increase of steam naviga- 
tion (the greater part of which is owned 
by English and Scotch ports), one steam- 
ing vessel performs the duty of nearly 
ten sailing ones, and consequently the 
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amount of tonnage belonging to Irish 
ports would, were it not for a vast 
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increase of commerce, be materially 
diminished. 


Tonnage belonging to, and Registered at, the several Irish Ports, at periods of three years each, prior 


Years 


1797-98- 
99, 


Years 
1824-25- 
26, 


Name of Port. 


Tons. 
13,062 
2,856 
13,424 
33,485 
2,996 
2,234 
3,965 
4,853 
6,884 
3,390 
2,877 
none. 
12,492 
346 
540 
8,929 


Tons. 
48,511 
8,628 
17,101 
54,824 
7,354 
5,158 
7,250 
9,442 
15,280 
4,316 
4,467 
974 
27,402 
1,451 
1,346 
12,362 


Belfast 
Londonderry 
Cork . 
Dublin 
Drogheda 
Donaghadee 
Baltimore 
Kinsale . 
Wexford 
Limerick 
Larne. 
Kilrush . 
Newry 
Sligo . 
Tralee 
Waterford 
Other Ports 


registered during 
those periods . 


112,333 225,866 





Total Irish ‘anne 


Great Britain to 


Total Tonnage from 
Ireland . e } 


The Tonnage for three years before the Union wa 
” ending 1842 . 


Ditto a 


Increase on three years’ tons . 


“ The foregoing table is a most im- 
portant one, in refutation of the asser- 
tion, that the Union has been a curse to 
Ireland. Here we find that even the 
tonnage belonging to the port of Dublin 
increased by morethan sixty-one thousand 
tons on a period of three years; that 
Belfast augmented its shipping property 
by 128,000 tons; and that almost every 
other outport has more than doubled or 
trebled its tonnage since the Union, viz., 
Limerick, Newry, Wexford, London- 
derry, Drogheda, and Sligo; in fact, on 
every point of the Irish coast!” 


To the same effect is the following, 
which we extract from the pamphlet 
of the “ Irish Catholic.” 


** An unerring document demonstrates 
the vast increase, within a few years, of 
the maritime interest in Ireland. A 
return of the shipping of the United 
Kingdom, moved for by Mr. Waun and 
Sir Charles Napier, and ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 26th 
April, and 27th June, 1843, furnishes 
the following decisive information. 

* Return of the number and tonnage 





1,514,261 (2,013,178 | 499,917 4os4om (3,499,944 


and subsequent to the Union. 


Increase be- 
tween the 
first end last 
periods, 


Years Years 
1833-34- | 1840-41 
35. and 42, 


Increase. 


Tons. 
81,322 
17,689 
56,751 
20,339 70,405 
4,358 9,704 
2,914 In 
3,375 7,274 
4,589 In 
8,396 19,425 
926 10,000 
1,590 

974 In 
11,910 22,492 
1,405 4,042 
806 |] +In other ports, 
3,433 34,345 | 60,346 51,417 
oe 4,323 | _ — 


Tons. 
35,449 
5,772 
3,677 


Tons, 
149,809 
26,155 
101,349 
94,742 
14,507 
other 
8,291 
other 
26,098 
42,247 
Included 
other 
32,720 
13,030 


Tons, 
136,747 
23,299 
87,925 
61,257 
11,511 


ports, 
4,326 


ports. 
19,214 
38,857 


ports. 
20,228 
12,684 


112,613 337,772 569,294 467,465 


| 
' 


——_ 


» «€ 
5,014,205 
| 
| 
112,333 
569,304 


456,971 


of sailing vessels registered in the ports 
of Ireland on the 3lst of December, 
1842 :— 


Ships. 


Tonnage. 
1,946 


183,421 

~ « Like return of the number and ton- 

nage of steam vessels registered in the 
orts of Ireland, on the 3lst of Decem- 
er, 1842 :— 


Ships, Tonnage, 
79 18,176 


‘* Both make an aggregate of 201,597 
tons. A previous parliamentary paper 
shows the gross steam and sailing ton- 
nage of Ireland, on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1838, to have been only 151,528 
tons; being an increase, in four years, 
of 50,069 tons, being only 4,193 tons 
less than the entire shipping of Ireland, 
under her domestic legislature, at the 
time of the union: Taking into consi- 
deration the greater number of voyages 
which steam-vessels, being independent 
of the winds, and not liable to be af- 
fected by calms, as sailing vessels are, 
are capable of making ; their capacity 
of transit and carriage, in the short 
voyages between Great Britain and Ire- 
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land, to which all Irish steamers are 
confined, may be fairly estimated at a 
low average of 4 to 1 per ton over sail- 
ing vessels. This estimate would en- 
title us to multiply 18,176, the above 
steam tonnage, by 4. This would make 
72,704 tons, which, being added to the 
present sailing tonnage, would make 
an aggregate of 256,125 tons, affording 
nearly five times as much capacity for 
trade in Irish bottoms, as at the close 
of the year 1800. The unprecedented 
advance within the last five years, in- 
duces the most flattering anticipations 
of rapid progressive improvement in 
future, when the country shall have be- 
come settled and devoted to useful and 
rational pursuits. 

‘The same official returns furnish us 
with the means of ascertaining with ac- 
curacy the registered steam tonnage of 
the several ports in the British islands : 


Total steam tonnage of the port of London, } 47,265 
including river steamers . ° : 
Do. of the port of Liverpool ° ° 5,005 
Do. of the port of Bristol ° ° 3,174 
Do. of IHull—precisely the same . ° 3,174 
Do. of the port of Glasgow e . 10,944 
Do. of the port of Dublin ° ° 11,040 


‘*The population of London, as com- 
pared to Dublin, is supposed to be 
nearly as 8 to 1; the registered steam 
tonnage is only about 44 to 1. We 
have the steam tonnage of Dublin ex- 
ceeding that of Glasgow; more than 
doubling that of Liverpool; more than 
three times that of Bristol, or Hull; 
and nearly equalling that of Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Hull combined. We have 
also the small town of Londonderry, 
with a steam tonnage of 2,663 tons; 
more than one-half that of Liverpool, 
and nearly equalling Bristol or Hull. 
The same returns supply similar informa- 
tion respecting sailing vessels. In sailing 
tonnage we have Belfast 49,497 tons, 
nearly equal to all Ireland at the time 
of the union, greatly exceeding Bristol, 
40,325 tons, which itself but little ex- 
ceeds the sailing tonnage of Cork, 
34,324 tons. We have the united sail- 
ing tonnage of Limerick and Waterford, 
33,970 tons, exceeding the united sailing 
tonnage of the three celebrated mari- 
time ports of Falmouth, Southampton, 
and Portsmouth, which together amount 
only to 31,828 tons. This is indeed a 
cheering picture, when we reflect that 
in this recent and rapid advance, Ire- 
land had to encounter a competition 
with the greatest maritime country in 
the world.” 


But lest it should be said that the 
amount of tonnage built, belonging to, 
or entering a port, is a fallacious cri- 
terion of progressive advance, Mr, 


Nontgomery Martin turns to the state 
of trade, which in value stands thus 
before and after the union— 


TRADE OF IRELAND. 
Periods of Ten Value of Value of 
Years each, Imports. Exports. 
|- 


——$—$_______. 


£ £ 
49,396,254 51,322,620 


| 1790 to 1801 
74,511,058 63,483,718 | 


1802 to 1813 
Increase on latter} ae | 
period . 25,114,804 12,161,098 | 


} 1830 to 1840 No Returns. | No Returns. | 


‘ 





‘“* Thus we find an increase of trade 
on ten years immediately subsequent to 
the Union, to the value of upwards of 
thirty-seven millions sterling.” 


That a decline has taken place in 
some branches of our domestic manu- 
facture is very true; but it is to be 
accounted for by causes which have ro 
reference whatever to a legislative 
union. They were either what may be 
called exotic manufactures, which sub- 
sisted upon the artificial stimulus of 
a bounty—thus exhibiting rather a 
hectic flush of a very diseased state of 
things, than the genuine glow of natu- 
ral prosperity, and which perished when 
the bounty was withdrawn; or they 
were destroyed by the wicked and fran- 
tic combinations of the workmen. The 
following we take from the official re- 
port of the hand-loom weavers’ com- 
mission in 1840, and it is, the commis- 
sioners tell us, generally applicable to 
the state of the silk manufacture 
throughout the whole of Ireland— 


‘** Alderman Abbott, for many years 
one of the most extensive silk manufac- 
turers and mercers in Dublin, states: 
‘ 1 am acquainted with the state of the 
silk trade for the last fifty years. When 
I remember it first it was flourishing, 
and gave employment to alarge number 
of individuals, consisting of silk throws- 
ters, dyers, winders, warpers, weavers, 
and dressers; even as far back as I can 
remember, considerable fluctuations took 
place in the trade, but were merely 
temporary, occasioned by the wear of 
muslins and other fabrics. Up to 1829 
I was engaged in the wholesale silk 
trade, employing a large number of 
looms ; imported my own silk, and had 
it manufactured here. I left the trade 
in consequence of the combinations 
among the workmen. I called my wea- 
vers together, and they agreed to make 
a considerable reduction in the price of 
weaving ; when they got the work out 
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for the winter's trade, the committee of 
the combinators took the shuttles from 
them, and would not allow them to 
finish their work in the looms until I 
agreed to give the full London prices ; 
in consequence of which I did not think 
it safe any longer to continue in the 
trade, and I retired from business. This 
occurred in the year 1826. The weavers 
were accustomed to fix the prices of 
weaving ; and as I stated before, I 
called them together, and told them, as 
the facility was so great for getting 
oods from England, and the protecting 
uty being taken off, that I could not 
with safety give them the London prices. 
I manufactured every thing that could 
be made, from silk velvets, ribbons, 
&e. &c. &c. I believe there are very 
few silk weavers here now, except the 
tabinet weavers. I attribute the with- 
drawal of the trade in whole silks to the 
combinations of the men, who would not 
work at Manchester prices, but insisted 
on London prices, which the manufac- 
turer here could not afford to give.’” 


That the internal condition of Ire- 
land has improved, appears, to us Irish- 
men, such a truism, that it seems ridi- 
culous to make it a matter of formal 
statement; and yet, the language of 


the repealers would make it appear 
that our country was in a galloping 
consumption from the time of the 


union. We must refer our readers to 
Mr. Mecntgomery Martin's pages for 
much curious and valuable information 
on this part of the subject. He has 
collected the opinions of various well- 
informed and unbiassed individuals, 
from whose testimony it clearly ap- 
pears that our country towns have in- 
creased, that our lands are far better 
cultivated, that our farming produce 
and live stock have vastly increased, 
that our houses are better built, and 
more sumptuously furnished, that our 
population are not only more numer- 
ous, but better clothed and fed, that 
our roads and our public conveyances 
are, beyond all comparison, better 
and more numerous, than at any 

riod before the legislative union. 

trange indications these of national 
decline! “Lord! Mr. Hardcastle,” 
says the mother of that precious youth, 
Tony Lumpkin, “I am afraid my 
poor boy is getting into a consump- 
tion.” “He is,” observes her husband, 
with a choleric dryness, “if getting 
too fat be one of the symptoms.” 

In the following, we have a very 
pleasing picture of what may be done 
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for a large tract of country by a little 
judicious improvement— 


*‘Mr. Nimmo states, in 1823, that the 
fertile plains of Limerick, Cork, and 
Kerry, are separated from each other 
by a deserted country, hitherto nearly 
an impassable barrier between them. 
This large district comprehends nearly 
600 Irish, or 970 squares miles British. 
In many places it is very populous. As 
might be expected under such circum- 
stances, the people are turbulent, and 
their houses being inaccessible for want 
of roads, it is not surprising that, during 
the disturbances in 1821 and 1822, this 
district was the asylum for whiteboys, 
smugglers, and robbers, and that stolen 
cattle were drawn into it as to a safe 
and impenetrable retreat. Notwith- 
standing its present desolate state, this 
country contains within itself the seeds 
of future improvement and industry. 
Such was the state of things in 1823; 
subsequently, an engineer of eminence, 
Mr. Griffith, was employed to execute 
public works in this district, under the 
authority of the government. He con- 
firms the former statement of Mr. 
Nimmo. This tract, he observes, is a 
wild, neglected, and deserted country, 
without roads, culture, or civilization ; 
it chiefly belongs to absentee proprie- 
tors, and being for the most part inac- 
cessible, has hitherto afforded an asylum 
for outlaws and culprits of every de- 
scription. In the year 1829, after the 
execution of the works, Mr. Griffith 
reports with respect to the same dis- 
trict, a very considerable improvement 
has already taken place in the vicinity 
of the roads, both in the industry of the 
inhabitants and the appearance of the 
country, At the commencement of the 
works the people flocked into them, 
seeking employment at any rate; their 
look haggard, their clothing wretched ; 
they rarely possessed any tools or im- 
plements beyond a_ small ill-shaped 
spade ; and nearly the whole face of the 
country was unimproved; since the 
completion of the roads, rapid strides 
have been made; upwards of sixty 
new lime-kilns have been built ; carts, 
ploughs, harrows, and improved imple- 
ments have become common; new 
houses of a better class have been built, 
new inclosures made, and the country 
has become perfectly tranquil, and exhi- 
bits a scene of industry and exertion 
at once pleasing and remarkable. A 
large portion of the money received for 
labour has been husbanded with care, 
laid out in building substantial houses, 
and in the purchase of stock and agri- 
cultural implements; and numerous 
examples might be shown of poor labour- 
ers, possessing neither money, houses, 
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nor land when first employed, who in 
the past year have been enabled to 
take farms, build houses, and stock their 
lands, 

‘* A most interesting account of the 
effect of these works on the habits of 
the le will be found in the Minutes 
of the Pupllamentary Report, p. 98. 

“At Abbeyfeale and Brosna,” ob- 
serves Mr. Kelly, ‘‘ above half of the 
congregation at mass on Sundays were 
barefoot and ragged, with small straw 
hats of their own manufacture, felt 
hats being only worn by a few. Hun- 
dreds, or even thousands of men, could 
be got to work at sixpence a-day, if it 
had been offered. The farmers were 
mostly in debt ; and many of the fami- 
lies went to beg in Tipperary and other 
parts. The condition of the people is 
now very different; the congregations 
at the chapels are now as well clad as 
in other parts; the demand for labour 
is increased, and a spirit of industry is 
getting forward, since the new roads 
have become available.” 

The sums of money expended upon 
our harbours, fisheries, barracks, lu- 
natic asylums, education societies, fe- 
ver hospitals, and various commissions 
of inquiry, &c. &c., at the expense of 
the empire at large, may be seen in 
detail in Mr. Martin’s tables, and must 
satisfy any mind not steeled against 
conviction, that Ireland has not been 
neglected in the imperial parliament. 

By reference to the returns of the 
various savings banks, the growing 
prosperity of the humbler classes is 
quite apparent. Both the number of 
contributors, and the sums contributed, 
are steadily increasing; and were it 
not for the pestilential agitation by 
which the country is cursed, the in- 
crease would be still more decisive. 


The sums paid into and drawn out of the Irish Savings 
Banks from 1821 to 1828 are thus shown :— 


Years 


| 
ending January 5th. Feld tn 


Drawn out. 
£ £ 
46,615 25,200 
82,338 8,030 
123,230 11,723 
175,292 17,538 
207,738 35,047 
156,249 87,085 
139,080 164,939 
254,400 134,608 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 


The population returns bear out the 
same result. Our people are increas- 
ing faster than any other people in the 
world, with the exception of some of 
the American states; and the density 
of the population to the square mile is 
greater even that of China! So 
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much for the assertion of the agitator, 
that Ireland has been “ depopulated” 
by the union. Upon this Mr. Martin 
observes— 


“It is very desirable that in every 
consideration affecting Ireland, this 
most important consideration should be 
a main object for reflection. We should 
remember that, even in an agricultural 
point of view, Ireland is a poor coun- 
try ; that there are nearly one hundred 
distinct mountains, or mountain ridges, 
varying in height from 1000 to 3500 
feet; that there are more than one 
hundred lakes or loughs, covering a 
great extent of surface ; together with 
rivers and bogs almost innumerable; 
while the land actually under cultiva- 
tion does not, acre for acre, produce 
one-third the agricultural produce of 
England; and this not solely owing to 
imperfect cultivation, or to want of 
capital and manure, but owing to the 
intrinsic poorness of the soil, the ex- 
ceeding moisture of the climate, and, 
excepting some rich spots, the stony 
and boggy nature of the country. 

‘A population of 389 to each square 
mile of cultivable surface in a country 
depending mainly on the productions of 
an imperfectly tilled and poorly ma- 
nured soil, would be too much for Eng- 
land, with all her accumulated wealth, 
trade, and manufactures.” 


Such are a few of the plain facts of 
the case, notwithstanding which Mr. 
O’Connell has been able to persuade 
the credulous multitude that by the 
union with Great Britain the country 
has been impoverished and degraded. 

With an increasing revenue, an in- 
creasing consumption, an increasing 
production, an increasing importation, 
an increasing exportation, an increase 
in the savings of frugal industry, an 
increase both in the number and extent 
of our country towns, an increase in 
the number of our ships, an increase 
in the number of our houses, an in- 
crease almost unexampled in the popu- 
lation, an increase in the substantial 
comforts of that population, an increase 
in both the number and the quality of 
our roads, an increase in the number of 
our public conveyances, with, in fact; 
every imaginable indication of pros- 
perity, both permanent and progressive, 
before their eyes, the arch-agitator and 
his unscrupulous coadjutors have de- 
luded the people into the belief that 
they are the most oppressed and de- 
graded creatures upon the face of the 
earth—that they are suffering under 
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evils unexampled since the creation of 

the world—evils which have been en- 

gendered by the selfishness and the cu- 

pidity of England, and which can only 
redressed by a native parliament ! 
But, come; the taxation is, perhaps, 

oppressively burdensome. So, at least, 
e agitators say— 


** Under the protection of the Irish 
parliament, Ireland was the least taxed 
country in Europe; whilst under the 
iron rule of the British legislature it is 
a universally admitted fact that Ireland 
is, in proportion to her means, the most 
heavily taxed country on the face of the 
globe.” 


Now, what will be thought of them 
by all honest and reasonable men, when 
the distinct contrary of this appears to 
be the fact? Ireland is now positively 
less taxed than she was at the time of 
the union; and she is both positively 
and relatively less taxed than either 
England or Scotland. 


* In 1800—£4,387,096 ; population— 
4,000,000 ; taxation per head, 2ls. 6d. 

“In 1840 —£4, 102,385; population— 
8,000,000 ; taxation per head, 10s. 

* Thestate taxation leviedin England 
is about “fifty” shillings a-head; in 
Scotland it is “forty” shillings ; in Ire- 
land only “ten” shillings. 

**The population at the time of the 
Union was not more than half the pre- 
sent number, 8,200,000; and yet the 
amount of taxation levied is positively 
less than it was forty years ago. 

“Let us view England, Scotland 
and Ireland, as segents the pressure of 
taxation at the present period, and at 
the time of the Union, using round 
numbers for simplification, 

1800. 
£35,000,000 

Scotland 2,000,000 5,000,000 

Ireland . 4,300,000 4,100,000 

“Thus, while the pressure on Eng- 
land has been largely increased, and in 
Scotland more than doubled, in Ireland 
it has been positively and relatively di- 
minished.” 


1840. 


England £42,000,000 


So far for the statement than Ire- 
land is more heavily taxed than either 
England or Scotland. “ Let us now,” 
Mr. Montgomery Martin observes, 
** ascertain the correctness of the alle- 
gation, that she is more heavily taxed 
than other countries.” 


** This assertion is at once answered 
by. the following detail of taxation in 
several foreign countries, merely pre- 
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mising that in Ireland the imperial 
taxes are not ‘ten’ shillings a-head per 
annum ; that the local taxes, (namely, 
1,200,0002. county cess, 500,0001. tithes, 
300,0002. poor rates, and other interior 
taxes,) amount to about ‘five’ shillings 
a-head yearly. InEngland the impe- 
rial taxation alone is ‘fifty’ shillings a- 
head per annum ; and the local taxes at 
least twenty-five shillings a-head per 
annum. In Scotland, the imperial tax- 
ation is nearly ‘forty’ shillings a-head 

er annum; the local taxation about 
‘ten’ shillings a-head per annum. 

‘In the Statistical Companion to the 
Pocket-Book for 1843, prepared by Mr. 
C. R. Weld, Assistant-Secretary to 
the Statistical Society of London, the 
following data will be found :— 


& 


Population. 
France . 34,000,000 
Spain. . 12,000,000 
Papal States 2,700,000 
Holland . 2,800,000 
Belgium. 4,200,000 
Egypt 2,000,000 
Greece - 600,000 
Hanover. . 1,800,000 
Saxony . .1,600,000 


Revenue. | £ 
£40,000,000 | 1 
10,000,000 | 0 
3,000,000 | 1 
5,000,009 | 1 
4,000,000 | 0 
1 

2 

0 

0 


- 
Aces 


ee 
ovcun 


3,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,300,000 
1,100,000 


_~ 
a 


Ce Qacoeo@nwneane 
a i (oe 


—e 
on 


Enough has now been said to show 
the monstrous falsehood and absurdity 
of the statements by which the popular 
mind in this country has been deluded. 
To those who would follow out the 
subject in detail, we earnestly recom- 
mend Mr. Martin’s clear and con- 
vincing statistical papers, as they posi- 
tively leave no loop-hole to the adver- 
sary to escape from the conclusion that 
the whole system of agitation has been 
based upon fraud and imposture. In 
the chapter before us, he perfectly 
demonstrates— 


“First, that Ireland is now one of 
the least taxed countries in Europe ; 
second, that the amount of taxes levied 
per-head in Ireland is now only one-half 
the amount levied at the period of the 
Union ; third, that the taxes levied in 
Ireland are only one-fifth per head the 
amount levied in England, and one- 
third the amount levied in Scotland; 
fourth, that in thirty-three years the 
difference of taxation between Great 
Britain and Ireland is more than three 
hundred million sterling in favour of 
Ireland; and fifth, that there has been 
no violation of the Act of Union.” 


But well we know that no such de- 
monstration can produce the slightest 
effect upon those whose rooted anti- 
pathy to British rule is at the bottom 
of all their reasonings for a repeal of 
the legislative union. They cherish a 
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hatred of Saxon domination which is 
not to be propitiated by any amount of 
national prosperity to be had upon the 
terms of wearing what they consider 
the livery of their rulers ; and an in- 
sane desire of national independence, 
which spurns every merely financial or 
mercantile consideration, by which 
plain common sense might be satisfied 
that the blessings which we have should 
not be lightly jeopardised for the ima- 
ginary advantages of that untried state 
of being, upon which we are prompted 
so perilously to adventure. But, above 
all, hatred of the church, a hatred 
which is carefully instilled into the 
people by their priests, (who, the more 
they have been fondled by the state, 
have only the more manifested a bitter 
and unappeaseable rancour against it), 
is a predominating ingredient in that 
hostility to the government by which 
it is upheld, which gives its most en- 
venomed character to the agitation for 
the repeal of the union. 

To talk, therefore, as if repeal could 
be charmed down by any exposure of 
the historical misstatements, or the 
financial errors, of those by whom it 
is advocated, would only provoke the 
mockery of the repealers. Can any 
one suppose that O’Connell is the dupe 
of his own lies; that he believes the 
monstrous fictions which he imposes 
upon the credulous multitudes who 
resort to him, as to an oracle, for in- 
struction? Or his principal instru- 
ments, that they are deceived by the 
falsehoods they are commissioned to 
utter? No. To entertain such a 
notion would be to rival in gullibility 
the wretched dupes who are led cap- 
tive by his devices. Or does any one 
suppose that he would consent to be 
the prime actor in such a system of 
imposture, if large gains did not accrue 
to himself from courses which are not 
more mischievous than they are dis- 
graceful? No. He has no love of 
infamy for its own sake. No man ever 
lived who has less enjoyment in the 
society of the vulgar brawlers with 
whom he is constrained to consort. 
He positively loathes'the fcetid breaths 
upon which are wafted the acclama- 
tions by which he is hailed as “the 
Liberator” at his public meetings. 
But all this is indispensably necessary 
for the end which he has in view, 
namely, the collection of an enormous 
tribute ; and as long as that can be se- 
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cured, he will be little scrupulous about 
the means to secure it. 

It may, therefore, be laid down as 
an axiom, that agitation will be con- 
tinued as long as it is profitable to agi- 
tate ; and that nothing but a convic- 
tion on the part of the great impostor, 
that sedition can bring him no more 
gain, and that it may even be attended 
with a little danger, will cause him to 
desist from .practices by which the 
prosperity of the country has been so 
grievously interrupted, and the public 
peace so much endangered. 

Already the belief has been gene- 
rated that all the objects at which the 
agitator aims are to be secured by 
means of money. Give—give—give, 
is, therefore, the cry; a ery which 
has, hitherto, been responded to with 
surprising readiness and marvellous 
perseverance, by myriads whose po- 
verty is on a level with their credu- 
lous ignorance ; but whose zeal causes 
them to forget their sacrifices, while 
any hope remains that, by any sacri- 
fices, the independence of their coun- 
try, and the triumph of their religion 
may be attained. 

Emancipation, they are told, was 
purchased by “the Catholic rent.” 
Well they remember when that cause 
was deemed well nigh hopeless. But 
O'Connell agitated ; the rent was col- 
lected ; Peel and Wellington, as they 
firmly believe, were largely bribed ; 
and not only proved false to their own 
principles, but forced the obnoxious 
measure which they had so long re- 
sisted, upon a reluctant king, and an 
almost insurgent people. Thus it was 
that emancipation was carried, say the 
priests to their eager aud simple- 
minded hearers—and why not repeal ? 
Only let large contributions be raised, 
and trust the distribution of them to 
“the Liberator,” and he will engage, 
without shedding a single drop of 
blood, to inspire with favourable dispo- 
sitions towards his favourite measure, 
the most powerful of those by whom 
it is at present opposed; so that it is 
not at all without the limits of possi- 
bility, that, before another year elapses, 
we may see a parliament sitting in 
College-green ! 

Such is the delusion which at pre- 
sent prevails, and under which the 
poor people still continue to pour their 
contributions into the repeal treasury. 
Nor will it be dissipated—nor will the 
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wand of the arch-magician be broken, 
until they are thoroughly convinced 
that their efforts are fruitless, and that 
all O’Connell’s boastings are vain. 
It is therefore that we look with a fe- 
verish apprehension at the bare possi- 
bility of any compromise on the part 
of government with the public dis- 
turbers. It could answer but one end, 
that of saving the credit of the im- 
postor who is now, if they are firm, at 
their mercy ; and preserving, in a state 
of smouldering ignition, prepared for 
future mischief, the embers of a sedi- 
tion which, if promptly and vigorously 
dealt with, may be put out at once, 
and for ever. 

As yet, we have no fault to find with 
the course pursued by government. 
Their attitude has been bold and con- 
stitutional, and their tone firm and de- 
cisive ; mixed, on the part of her ma- 
jesty’s attorney-general, with every 
consideration for the feelings and in- 
terests of the traversers, which be- 
comes, on such an occasion, an officer 
of the crown. In all such cases the 
law presumes innocence until guilt is 
proved. The crown prosecutor, there- 
fore, did every thing in his power to 
expedite the trials, in order that the 
accused, if innocent, might, as speedily 
as possible, be exculpated from all im- 
putation of criminality. What he 
would have desired in his own case, 
had he been charged with offences 
which he did not commit, he readily, 
and even earnestly, pressed upon them 
in theirs; but, strange to say, his 
courtesies were declined with a wari- 
ness just as remarkable as the gene- 
rosity with which they were tendered ; 
and the traversers were, no doubt, 
well advised, and had their own good 
reasons for interposing every technical 
ground of delay which the skill of 
their most able counsel could devise, 
for deferring the day of trial to the 
most distant possible period ; choosing, 
perhaps, rather to bear the reproach 
of the crimes with which they were 
charged, than to lay themselves under 
any obligation to the attorney-general, 
by availing themselves of his benevo- 
lent intentions; an instance of spirit 
and of delicacy which will, of course, 
be duly appreciated when their cases 
come on to be heard. And here, for 
the present, we take leave of this part 
of the subject, not choosing to hazard 
a single expression which might pre- 
judice the case of the accused, or be 
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construed into any departure from the 
strictest impartiality in its bearing 
upon the pending prosecutions. Our 
motto is, “ May God defend the right.” 
If the traversers be innocent men, we 
trust they will be honourably acquitted. 
If guilty, we only desire that they be 
made amenable to the law. 

And here we would just advert for 
&@ moment to an apprehension which 
seems to be entertained by some of our 
contemporaries in England, that if the 
traversers be convicted, there may be 
some difficulty in carrying into effect 
the sentence of the court against them. 
A more unfounded apprehension never 
was entertained. Supposing (and we 
only suppose it for argument sake) such 
a very improbable thing as that Mr. 
Daniel O’Connell should be convicted 
of an offence against the law, there is 
no penalty within the competency of 
the court to inflict, which could not be 
carried into force, without exciting the 
slightest tumult amongst the people. 
There might have been some doubt— 
we entertained none—respecting the 
obedience which would be shown to 
the proclamation by which the great 
monster meetings were prohibited; 
but as to the course of law respecting 
any delinquents who may be proved to 
have been disturbers of the public 
peace, or movers or seducers of her 
majesty’s subjects to overt acts of se- 
dition or of treason, her majesty's 
mail coaches do not drive through 
peaceful England with less apprehen- 
sion of disturbance, than need be felt 
that that will neither be “let or hin- 
dered” by any demonstration of phy- 
sical force arrayed on the part of the 
delinquents. Not to talk of the per- 
fect propriety with which they them- 
selves would see that it was only be- 
coming to demean themselves towards 
the legal tribunals of the country, they 
know full well that a different course 
would be certain ruin. They know 
that ample preparation is at hand to 
repress and to punish any outrages into 
which their indiscreet adherents might 
be betrayed, and that their calamity 
would onlybe aggravated by any unseem- 
ly and ineffectual resistance. Besides, 
into any projects of such resistance, 
the people, as at present advised, are 
very little disposed to enter. They 
have been taught to believe that repeal 
is to be accomplished by a strict 


obedience to the law. If such should 
not prove to be the case, they must re- 
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gard those who so instructed them 
either as incompetent guides or deli- 
berate deceivers. And when the law 
has once pronounced that the combi- 
nations into which they have been 
drawn are contrary both to its letter 
and its spirit, it is our belief that very 
little persuasion will be necessary to 
induce them to abstain from an agita- 
tion, by which no good or honourable 
end can be answered ;—that is, if the 
government really exhibit a proper 
firmness, and prove themselves in ear- 
nest in their determination to maintain 
the integrity of the empire. 

The truth is, that the agitation by 
which this country has been recently 
disturbed, is either formidable or in- 
ee according to the manner in 
which it is opposed. If it be boldly 
confronted and resolutely resisted, it 
will very soon be found to be nothing 
more than “ sound and fury, signifying 
nothing ;” the ass will be stripped of the 
lion’s skin, and the noise which was in- 
tended to terrify, will only bring de- 
rision upon him that made it. If it be 
timidly or doubtingly dealt with, the 
very worst consequences may ensue ; 
and not only an agitated country, 
but a dismembered empire, may be 
amongst the evidences of the treachery 
or the incompetency of those who are 
entrusted with the administration of 
affairs. 

Amongst the causes of disturbance 
in this country since the measure of 
twenty-nine, undoubtedly the most 
prominent has been the persuasion 
that that measure was extorted from 
the fears of ministers. That such was 
really the case, we are far from believ- 
ing; but such a belief has prevailed ; 
and, accordingly, the measure which 
was to produce peace, has only pro- 
moted discord ; that which was to satisfy 
every reasonable expectation, to pre- 
vent or subdue all unreasonable cla- 
mour, has only operated as a bounty 
upon sedition. From that period to 
the present violence and intimida- 
tion have been at a premium, and all 
peaceful councils, teaching the people 
to acquiesce in the large concessions 
which were obtained, at a discount in 
Ireland. O’Connell, and not the Duke 
of Wellington, was ‘“ the Liberator.” 
The people have been taught to fix 


their hopes for their country upon . 


England's fears. Her embarrassments 
are their advantages. History, both 
ancient and modern, has been ran- 
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sacked and perverted, in order to fur- 
nish instances of oppression and cruelty 
which might stir the blood of an 
ardent, reckless, and imaginative peo- 
ple; with what effect, let the columns 
of the great repeal journal, “ The 
Nation,” tell—a journal patronised by 
the priests, finding its ready way into 
every hamlet, and conducted with a 
singular force of perverted talent, 
such as might well cause “ the ver 

stones to rise in mutiny.” Now, all 
this arises from the mistake, which 
was but too natural, that, to their 
violence, and to nothing else, the Ro- 
man Catholics are indebted for eman- 
cipation ; and this state of things must 
continue as long as that mistake is 
suffered to prevail. We, therefore, 
look upon the present crisis as one in 
which ministers have an opportunity, 
if they properly avail themselves of it, 
to do justice to themselves, and also to 
the British parliament, by putting an 
end to the greatest and the grossest 
delusion that ever misled a credulous 
eople. Let repeal agitation be reso- 
lately put down—let there be no com- 
promise with agitators; let every 
overture from O'Connell, and his 
wretched serfs, by which they would 
fain purchase a safe and honourable 
retreat from their present perilous 
position, be met with high disdain— 
with lofty, scornful indignation ; let 
the law take its course; let the delin- 
quents, (if there be any such,) meet 
with the punishment due to their mis- 
deeds, as the disturbers of the a 
and the perverters of the people ; if, 
owing to the fearful extent to which 
the combination has been suffered to 
extend, the law, as it stands, should 
not be found sufficient, let ministers 
apply to parliament for such increased 
powers as may enable them to cope 
with gigantic sedition ; and as surely 
as they thus evince an unflinching de- 
termination to uphold the majesty of 
the British crown, and to rescue Ire- 
land from the domination of lying, 
reckless, profligate, mendicant incen- 
diaries, they will not only witness a 
speedy abatement of our present dis- 
orders, but be enabled very soon to 
behold halycon symptoms of peace and 
ar to which this distracted 
and has long been a stranger. 

This, they may depend upon it, is 
the only true mode of following up the 
measure of twenty-nine. They will 
thus rectify the popular judgment in a 
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matter respecting which it has been 
too long abused. The palin of victory 
and of triumph, which has been so 
long worn by seditious demagogues, 
will be transferred.to its legitimate 
owners. Emancipation will be re- 

ded as a concession to justice, not 
a surrender to base fear. The people 
will be constrained to feel that they 
ean gain nothing by threats and terror. 
The demagogue will feel that his 
“occupation is gone;” that “ the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance,” of 
the great monster meetings have 
passed away; and that, like other 
mountebanks, he has more reason to 
dread a reaction on the part of his 
dupes, (who will feel sore at the im- 
postures by which they have been 
gulled,) than to hope for any profitable 
returns from a further continuance of 
agitation. 

That the proceedings of govern- 
ment have been directed against the 
leaders, and not the wretched dupes of 
the repeal movement, meets with our 
unqualified approbation. Too long 
have these incendiaries been permitted 
to derive to themselves profit and 
popular consideration, from courses 
which have brought upon a deluded 
peasantry the vengeance of the law. 
It is now wisely and mercifully re- 
solved that the masters, not the 
scholars, shall be the first to be called 
upon to pay the penalties of their 
offences ; and if, when this important 
duty shall have been well discharged 
by the crown-prosecutors, a disposi- 
tion is evinced by government to 
bestow a large and Jiberal considera- 
tion upon the condition of the hum- 
bler classes, and to devise for them 
means of employment, and secure to 
them adequate protection in their 
lawful industry against the atrocious 
combinators whose tyranny has been 
felt in almost every trade, as much 
will have been done as can be done by 
human means, to aid in the promotion 
of tranquillity, and the progress of 
improvement. 

That the labours of the present 
land commission will be attended with 
a beneficial result, we do not enter- 
tain the least doubt ; although we are 
far from being of opinion that the 
clamour to which it owes its origin 
was well-founded. Let the commis- 
sioners hold steadily in mind the 
— upon which their inquiry 

been called for, namely, the de- 
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plorable recklessness of the peasantry 
in the south and west for human life ; 
their readiness to avenge their real or 
fancied injuries by the shedding of 
blood ; the fearfully formidable con- 
bination into which they have entered 
for mutual support against what they 
feign or fancy to be agrarian oppres- 
sion ; the sort of Jaw of opinion which 
prevails amongst them, that murder, 
when executed by the mandate of their 
terrible confederacy, ceases to be a 
crime, and is to be regarded as a sort 
of wild retributive justice ; let the 
commissioners hold in mind that this 
is the state of things of which they are 
called upon to explain the cause, and 
to devise the remedy ; and that if this 
duty be not performed, the commis- 
sion will have been issued in vain. For 
this state of things, that great journal, 
“ The Times,” suggests, that the 
landlords are responsible. If this be 
so, they should be made to bear the 
blame; but in order to show that it 
is so, the commissioners must institute 
a comparison between the relation of 
landlord and tenant in the south and 
west, and the same relation in the 
north of Ireland, from which it will 
be made to appear that a degree of 
oppression in the one case, which is 
unknown in the other, may be alleged 
as the probable cause of the remark- 
able difference between those two por- 
tions of the island, as regards the state 
of crime. The question is,— Why is 
murder rife in the county of Tippe- 
rary; why is that a country in which 
it is unsafe to live; what is the cause 
of the demoniac barbarity by which its 
peasantry are characterised? If this 
is to be found in the relation between 
landlord and tenant, let the law, as 
affecting that relation be, by all means, 
amended ; but then it must be shown, 
that either in theory or practice, it is 
different in the north from what it is 
in the south of Ireland. But should 
such not appear to be the fact—should 
the landlords in the one part of the 
country, which is disgraced by outrage, 
be found to be as reasonable and as 
indulgent as those of the other in 
which no such outrages are to be dis- 
covered—it will be clear that the ap- 
pointment of the commission has been 
made upon the fallacy of “ non causa 
pro causa ;” and it will remain for the 
commissioners to pronounce, accord- 
ing to the best of their judgment, 
what other and more subtle causes 
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may be in operation, which modify 
essentially the characters of the 
people, and produce amongst them a 

rood of murderous miscreants, a 
disgrace to humanity, and a blot upon 
civilization. 

As soon as the outcry against the 
Irish landlords was taken up by the 
powerful journal above alluded to, 
and met with a sort of passive acqui- 
escence by ministers, it was our opi- 
nion that they themselves should have 
invited this inquiry. Not to do so, 
appeared to us, and also to the English 
public, as a plea of guilty to the 
charges which were made against 
them ; whereas, had they challenged 
inquiry boldly, they would have 
evidenced, at least, their own sense of 
the wrong which was done them, when 
they were held forth as tyrants and 
oppressors, who ground the faces of 
the poor. It only now remains for 
them to expedite, by every means in 
their power, the sifting investigation 
which is going on; and to place, in 
the clearest light, the relation in which 
they stand to their tenants; that the 
commissioners may have no complaint 
to make of any lack of willingness on 
their part, to aid them in the perform- 
ance of their arduous duty. If this be 
done, (and we have very little doubt 
that it will be done,) a mass of authen- 
tic information will very soon be col- 
lected, by which the public mind will 
be disabused. The Tipperary land- 
lords, with very few exceptions, will 
be found to be as considerate and as 
equitable as any other proprietors in 
the British empire. We would be 
glad to know where there are to be 
found any where better landlords than 
the Earl of Donoughmore or Lord 
Bloomfield. Let any northern pro- 
prietor be compared with them, and 
we are persuaded the comparison can- 
not be to their disadvantage. There 
are, we know, lands held under them, 
upon long leases, over the sub-letting 
of which they have no control; and 
respecting these, there may be exor- 
bitant exactions, which may well de- 
serve rebuke; but we maintain that, 
to the very same extent, the same com- 
plaint may be made in the north of 
Ireland ; and we cannot fairly allege 
an evil, which is common to both 
parts of the island, as the cause of a 
state of things, by which one is so 
strongly contrasted with the other. 
No! This part of the subject must 
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ngt be misrepresented or mystified. 

he commissioners have a duty to 
perform, from which they must not 
shrink. They must searchingly in- 
quire, whether the frightful anomaly 
of the secial condition of Tipperary, 
is to be ascribed to the moral or the 
physical circumstances of the people ; 
and if their physical circumstances are 
not widely different from those of 
other parts of the country, where the 
peasantry are remarkable for their 
tranquillity and obedience to the law, 
it only remains to ascribe these disor- 
ders to the proper cause—the absence 
of those purifying Christian influences, 
by which alone the innate depravity of 
the human heart can be reclaimed, and 
the whole man, with the passions and 
the affections, brought under the do- 
minion of the Gospel. 

For our parts, when we see the con- 
gregations in the north of Ireland 
assembling on Sunday in the house of 
prayer; joining in a service which 
they can understand, in which the 
word of God is read; and listening 
to a scriptural discourse, by which all 
of them, from the highest to the low- 
est, may be profited; and when we 
know that the congregations in the 
south assemble to witness a gaudy 
ceremonial, and to listen to a service 
in an unknown tongue, which cannot 
profit those who hear it; we fancy 
that, in this one particular, there is a 
difference between these two classes 
of people which would account fully 
for every other difference by which 
their social condition is distinguished ; 
and that if, by some extraordinary 
intervention of Providence, the popery 
of the south and the protestantism of 
the north should change places, very 
soon a corresponding change in the 
characters of the inhabitants would 
become manifest, and the ferocity of 
Tipperary would be transplanted into 
the county of Down, while the peace- 
fulness and the respect for the law 
which prevails in the county of Down 
would take up its residence in Tip 
rary. Whether the subject will or 
will not be regarded in this point of 
view by the commissioners, we know 
not; but well we know that such con- 
siderations cannot be fairly considered 
beside any inquiry which contemplates 
the evils of our social state, and would 
fain provide remedies against them. 
The spurious liberalism which affects 
to make little of moral causes, is the 
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shallowest and the most contemptible 
empiricism by which a nation and its 
rulers ever were deceived; and to 
hope to remedy the state of things, 
by which, to a great extent, the south 
and west of Ireland are so unhappily 
characterised, by a mere attention to 

hysical wants or compliance with po- 
fitieal demands, would resemble the 
folly of the physician who should en- 
deavour to cure a patient labouring 
under insanity, by the administration 
of stimulants which could only render 
the delirium of the unhappy maniac 
more hopelessly incontrollable. 

If the inquiry be limited to the 
law of landlord and tenant merely, 
nothing of importance will be done. 
Weare not insensible to the collateral 
good that may arise from the distinct 
negative which may be given to the 
profligate asseveration which repre- 
sents the Irish proprietors as a race of 
unfeeling tyrants. This, we hope, 
may be accomplished. Neither do 
we undervalue the suggestions which 
the experience of the commissioners 
may enable them to offer, and by 
which the condition of honest and im- 
proving tenants, throughout the whole 
of Ireland,may be rendered more secure 
and easy. All this may be done, (and 
it is our belief that it is fully as much 
required for other parts of the em- 
pire as for this,) and the blot will not 
yet be touched which prompted the 

resent investigation. All this may 
done, and murder will still stalk 
abroad in Tipperary; the tyrannous 
ascendancy of a miscreant confede- 
racy will still prevail, a terror to ma- 
istrates, to witnesses, and to jurors ; 
for twenty crimes perpetrated, not 
one will be prosecuted; for twenty 
delinquents who may be prosecuted, 
not one will be brought to justice. It 
will be something, that, in the prose- 
cution of Sir Robert Peel's favourite 
mode of argument, the process of ex- 
haustion, it may be made manifest 
that the landlords are not so deeply 
culpable as they have been repre- 
sented. But will the condition of the 
country be rendered more endurable 
if the commissioners proceed no far- 
- ther? We trow not. It is telling 
us very little, to tell us what is not the 
cause of Ireland's evils. Unless they 
are authorised to proceed with the 
investigation, and unless they have 
the honesty and the courage to lay 
‘bare the real causes which darken and 


demoralize our peasantry—which 
leave them with restless dispositions, 
lively imaginations, and vacant minds, 
“empty, swept, andgarnished,” for the 
entrance of the unclean spirit by 
which they are impelled to crime— 
they will not have even made an ap- 
proach towards discovering the source 
of our national disorders; and until 
that is clearly ascertained, it is per- 
fectly idle to expect that any real 
remedy for them can be found. 

Of this we are perfectly sure, that 
the first step towards such a remedy 
must be the establishing the ascend- 
ancy of the law. Offenders of every 
grade must feel that the law is their 
master, or it will not be respected. 
Above all, the agitators, by whom the 
people were counselled to acts of se- 
dition and violence, must be taught 
that there is a reckoning which they 
will be called upon to pay, if they per- 
severe in urging their unhappy dupes 
upon courses which are fraught with 
guilt and danger. It is our belief, 
that when once the law clearly vindi- 
cates itself upon offenders such as 
these, it will be easy to deal with mi- 
nor delinquents. Mercy may then 
be showed them which could not now 
be wisely extended, when it would be 
considered as proceeding from base 
fear, and only serve to strengthen for 
evil the hands of the incendiary to 
whose controlling influence it would 
be attributed. 

Nor should ministers be neglectful 
of the necessity which at present calls 
upon them to provide employment for 
the people. No consideration of 
mere economy should for a moment 
be suffered to standin the way of a 
large and comprehensive system of 
railroads. Indeed we believe that if 
it were not for the present pestilent 
agitation, such a system would this 
moment be in operation, giving em- 
ployment to hundreds of thousands of 
creatures who are at present without 
any regular means of subsistence. 
We know well all the objections to 
which such a project is liable. We 
are quite aware that, in the outset at 
least, it might not pay; but it would 
produce a healthy action upon the 
morals of the people, and it would, 
by opening up the country, give an 
omnipresence to the power of govern- 
ment by which faction would be 
effectually crushed. If every station- 
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more of the constabulary, who might, 
upon a signal given, be expedited to 
any point where their presence was 
particularly demanded, what a vast 
amount of service might be perform- 
ed on critical emergencies by a few 
judicious combinations, baffling, or 
anticipating, or circumventing, the 
wiles and the violence of the dis- 
turber! These are objects which far 
outweigh any consideration of pre- 
sent profit; and the attainment of 
them would well become a wise 
government, even at the cost of greater 
sacrifices than would be required. 

The great mass of the people are 
disposed to tranquillity. They would 
willingly be at peace. A few despe- 
rate incendiaries, by means of a terri- 
bly energetic confederacy, are enabled, 
like the Jacobins in France, to stamp 
their own impress upon a vast ma- 
jority of the indolent and the peacea- 
ble, who are not combined for self-de- 
fence, who dread the vengeance of the 
ribbon-men, and who have no suffi- 
cient reliance upon the protection of 
the law. They know well that to pro- 
voke the hostility, or even to arouse 
the suspicion, of the midnight legis- 
lators, would be to incur the sentence 
of death; a sentence from which 
there could be no appeal, and which 
would be carried into effect with cir- 
cumstances of revolting barbarity ; 
while the law would betardy and para- 
lytic in prosecuting the misdeeds of 
such delinquents. Now to talk of 
such a state of things as mere agra- 
rian disturbances, arising out of the 
vicious relation between landlord and 
tenant, and to be remedied by a more 
equitable adjustment of the present 
tenure of the land, is to mistake a 
malignant and deeply-seated malady 
for a superficial sore, and to treat by 
mere topical applications what could 
never be cured but by remedial mea- 
sures acting vigorously uponthe whole 
constitution. 

Toour minds, Mr. O’Connell never 
in his whole life acted with more con- 
summate prudence and dexterity than 
he is acting at present. What is his 
case ? e had, by a series of bold 
and energetic demonstrations, worked 
an excitable people up to the very 
point of insurrection. Whether he 
commenced with any decided determi- 
nation to carry matters so very far, it 

-is beside our object at present to pro- 
nounce; but, undoubtedly, a spirit 
had been generated, which was rapidly 
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obtaining a mastery over the popular 
mind, and which, when the proclama- 
tion for preventing the Clontarf meet- 
ing was issued, was all but incontrolla- 
ble. Against that spirit, evoked by 
himself, he had to struggle; and he 
has, as yet, been able to remand it to 
the place from whence it came. He 
now found that he had calculated er- 
roneously upon the passiveness of go- 
vernment, and upon the effect of the 
bullying system upon Sir Robert Peel. 
The minister, though quiet, was not 
unwary ; and whilst, to most men, he 
appeared criminally indifferent to the 
action of the seditious influences 
which were rending the empire asun- 
der, he was only “biding his time,” 
with a predetermination to come swoop 
upon the agitator, when that personage 
had clearly passed all limits of consti- 
tutional forbearance, and when the 
real character and objects of the agi- 
tation were so manifest that the man 
who ran might read them. 

Well, the proper time at length ar- 
rived ; the blow was struck; repeal 
agitation was suddenly brought to.a 
dead lock ; and the incendiary found 
that he must either retreat from his 
forward position, or advance upon hos- 
tile bayonets. Can it be doubted that 
he wisely resolved to adopt the less 
heroic alternative ; or that it would be 
an act of phrenetic desperation to con- 
front himself and his tatterdemalions 
with the power and the energy of an 
insulted government, now at length 
aroused to a vindication of its proper 
authority, and fully supported in its 
acts of vigour by the acclaiming ap- 
proval of the empire at large? No 
sane man can doubt it. Talk of cowar- 
dice, talk of poltroonery ;—had O'’Con- 
nell acted otherwise he would have 
been mad, and gone far to vindicate 
his memory from the conscious and 
deliberate wickedness with which he 
must be at present charged, by prov- 
ing the disturbed state of his under- 
standing. No. The true play of the 
great dissembler now was, to assume 
the character of the moderate man; 
to appear under the guise of an apostle 
of peace; to deprecate all violence, 
and wrath, and evil speaking against 
the government; and to present, as 
far as it was possible soto do, an as- 
pect of meek and injured innocence to 
the nation at large, which might beget 
publie sympathy, instead of the blun- 
dering ferocity which would only pro- 
indignation, aS 
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It was a right pleasant conceit of the 
jack-ass, when he got himself ensconced 
in the lion’s skin ; and vastly must he 
have enjoyed the alarm of so many 
more noble beasts, when he made the 
forest re-bellow to his terrific braying. 
But he would have been more stupid 
than any of his brethren, if, when the 
spears of the hunters were upon him, 
he did not cast off his dangerous dis- 
guise, and make himself appear to his 
pursuers,—in puris naturalibus,—nei- 
ther better nor worse than nature 
had made him. His long ears might 
not, indeed, be an ornament, but they 
would be better to him than any orna- 
ment, if they could, in such a case, 
ensure his safety. Even so, a whole 
skin and a full wallet may well recon- 
cile the agitator to a course of pro- 
ceeding in which the honour and glory 
of agitation are, for the present, 
resigned ; nor could he, by any other, 
have so thoroughly signalized the wily 
adroitness by which he may, even yet, 
escape from the meshes of the law. 
Old fox-hunters will,doubtless, remem- 
ber cases in which reynard, when 
closely pursued, has feigned to be dead, 
and contrived to send such an odour 
from his body as completely extin- 
guished the zeal of his pursuers, and 
caused them to recoil from the carrion 
with even more of alacrity than they 
had followed the game. A feeling not 
very dissimilar seems to actuate many 
at the present moment, who were 
amongst the loudest in demanding the 
vindictive prosecution of the agitator, 
as long as he was affronting the go- 
vernment, trampling upon law, and 
outraging reason ; and if the legal 
hunters should turn from him with 
disgust, as from a nuisance, with which 
they would not offend their noses, or 
sully their hands, most happy will he 
be, not to come “ betwixt the wind 
‘and their nobility.” The sleep of 
death will soon pass away—a change 
of circumstances may arise; and 
although the unsavoury odour may 
attach to him still; his old friend, by 
whom he has been so often favoured, 
may yet enable him to be more than a 
match for all his assailants. 

But this is the day of moral and 

litical quackery, and the patient, 
belike, must prescribe for the physi- 
cian. Democracy is in the ascendant, 
and the mountebanks, accordingly, 
must have the upper hand. If this, 
indeed, be so, England as a nation is 
undone. We know, well, what would 
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have been our fate had the Whigs 
continued in power. The church 
would have been sacrificed. Popery 
would rise up on its ruins. The 
great demagogue would guide the 
counsels of government, until every 
interest and institution in the 
country was destroyed, by which the 
integrity of the empire might be 
guaranteed; and the loyalists, worn 
out, harassed, and broken in spirit, 
by neglect and persecution, would 
either be compelled to take their part 
with the disturbers, or pass over, 
from sheer disgust, as too many have 
already done, and signalize themselves 
by being amongst the loudest of those 
who clamour for the repeal of the 
union. Can it be that we have only 
had a respite from these calamities, 
by the advent to power of a conserva- 
tive administration? We trust not. 
We know the heart of the empire 
to be sound. But we cannot help 
feeling an extreme anxiety respect- 
ing the present crisis of our affairs, 
which may give, even to our con- 
servative journal, the character of 
an alarmist. The truth is, that 
the eyes of the empire are fixed 
on ministers, respecting the approach- 
ing trials; and they are even more 
upon their trial than Mr. Daniel 
O'Connell and his worthy compeers. 
All, as yet, promises well. We are 
satisfied with the manner in which 
the crown prosecutors have dis- 
charged their duty. That they have 
not been as active and as wary as the 
very able solicitor who conducts the 
case of the traversers, is only to say 
that they are not the very ablest by 
whom their places might be filled; 
although we confess we do not know 
at the conservative bar, any, at pre- 
sent, more able. If only an honest 
and independent jury may be empan- 
neled, all will be right. Justice will 
be done to Ireland. But whatever 
may be the result in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, a case will be made 
out for parliamentary interference, 
should the ordinary law of the land 
not prove of any avail, by which, if 
Ireland is to be continued as an in- 
tegral part of the British empire, an 
end must be put to a profligate agita- 
tion, by which a humbugging mendi- 
cant is enriched at the expense of a 
distracted country, and the tears and 
the blood of a plundered, deluded, and 
impoverished people. 





